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POCKET BOOK PREFACE 


The Pocket Book edition goes to press as we are celebrating 
the eleventh anniversary of the publication of Lust for Life . 
This thought gives me double pleasure: in a country where more 
than ten thousand new volumes are published each year, it is 
not often that a novel enters its second decade with a sustained 
reader interest. The other half of my pleasure is that Vincent 
Van (jogh and his life story will now reach the vast Pocket Book 
audienc c, at the price of a couple of candy bars or a ticket of ad- 
mission to a third-run movie house. This is the revolution in 
book publishing for which I have waited all my writing years. 

I have been asked countless thousands of times, “How do you 
pronounce his name?” Vuucnt Van Gogh was a native Hol- 
lander, and so the technically correct pionunciation would be 
Van Hchuuchch, an almost lmjxissiblc sound for Americans to 
make. Sime the greater part of his creative painting was done 
in France, his name is occasionally pronounced with the French 
Van Gog However we in this country have no need to use 
either of these difficult pronunciations; we can simply call him 
Vincent Van Go, and be completely correct. 

Van Gogh has been taken to the hearts of millions of Amer- 
icans, most of whom think of him as a beloved friend. The ele- 
ments oi heroic struggle and even more heroic conquest in his 
brief span somehow call forth the tenderest sympathy of 
our people. Then, too, there is his fantastically inverted success 
story: during the ten years of his mature work he painted some 
six hundred oils and made over eight hundred drawings. At the 
time of his death he had sold only one painting, and this for a 
fe\v dollars to the sister of a fellow Dutch painter. Yet today his 
major canvases are worth from fifty to one hundred thousand 
) dollars each, and the total value of his entire output would run 
between twenty and thirty million dollars. 

Vincent would not have been impressed by these astronomical 
figures, for he cared little about money. All he wanted was to 
understand life, and to paint it. g 
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PROLOGUE 


LONDON 

i 

“Monsii'ur Van Goon I \t\ tunc to wake up!’* 

Vincent had been waiting for Ursula’s voice even while he 
slept. 

‘ 1 was awake, Made moisclle Ursula,” he called back. 

“No you weren’t,” the girl laughed, “but you are now.” He 
heard her go down the stairs and into the kitchen, 

Vincent put his hands under him, gave a shove, and sprang 
out of bed. His shoulders and chest were massive, his arms thick 
and powerful. He slipped into his clothes, poured some cold 
water out of the ewer, and stropped his ia7or. 

Vincent enjoyed the daily ritual of the shave; down the broad 
check from the right sidcburn to the corner of the voluptuous 
mouth; the right half of the upper lip from the nostril out, then 
the left half; then down the chin, a huge, rounded slab of , 
warm granite. 

He stuck his face into the wreath of Brahantinc grass and oak 
leaves on the chiffonier. His brother Thco had gathered it from 
the heath near Zundcrl and sent it to London lor him. The 
smell of Holland in his nose started the day off right. 

“Monsieur Van Gogh,” called Ursula, knocking on the door 
again, “the postman just left this letter for you.” 
j He recognized his mother’s handwriting as he tore open the 
envelope. “Dear Vincent,” he read, “I am going to put a word 
to bed on paper for .you,” 

His face felt cold a id damp so hq stuck the letter into his 
Grouser pocket, intending to icad it during one of his many 
leisure moments at Goupils. He combed back his long, thick, 

i 
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ycliow-rcd hair, put on a stiff white shirt, low collar and a large 
knotted four-in-hand black tic and descended to breakfast and 
Ursula's smile. 

Ursula I-oyer and her mother, the widow of a Provencal 
curate, kept a kindergarten loi buys in a little house in the kick 
girdcri Ursula was nineteen, a smiling, wideev'd aeatur^ with 
,i delicate, oval hue, pastel colouring anil a small, slender figure 
Vuucnt loved to watch liic slice n ol laughter vhnh, Id.-, lit. 
glow from a highly adorned p.ua^ol, was spieid .»v.* her 
piquant face. 

UrsuU seised wnh quick, dainty tnosemuiis, 'dialling \iv i 
ciously while Ik ate lit 1 was iwuii\-on< and m It- i m* t!i«* 
fiist tune Lilt opcnul our Ik lure him He thought he woof l 
be a for lunate man il he amid *Mt hieakl ist opposite 1 ’ ae.l i lo> 
the u si of his days. 

Ursula bi ought in a rasher oi b.uon, an egg, and \ iup ol 
strong, black lea. Siii fluto ted mho a chair across il>. i ih!i hum 
him, patlcd the brown unis at the back ol her h« ad, mil s»mled 
at him while she passed the sail, peppei, buttei m*l tor*: in 
qui k succession, 

“Your mignoiKtU is coming up a bit," she said, welling her 
lips with lur longue. ‘ Will son base a look at it befoie you go 
to ihe gallery?" 

“Yes" he replied “Wil! you, that is, would you . . show 

m ? ,f 

‘Who a dioll pci son lie is' He plants the mignonette him- 
self and then doesn’t know where to find it." She had a kiki 
of speaking about people as though iluy weie not in the mom. 

Vincent gul|)cd His manner, like his body, was heavy and 
lie did not seem able to hnd the right woids lot Ursula They 
went into the yard. It was a cool Ypril morning, but the apple 
trees had alivady blossomed. A lit tic garden sepuated the Lo/er 
house horn the kind* igarlcu. Just a lew days helot e, Vincent 
kid sown poppies and sweet peas. The mignonette was pushing 
through the earth. Vincent and Ursula squatted on either side 
of it, their heads almost touching. Ursula had a strong, natural 
perfume of the hair. 

“Mademoiselle Ursula,” he said 
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“Yes?" She withdrew her head, but smiled at him question- 
ingly. 

“1 . . . I . . . that is . . /' 

“Dear me, what un you be stuttering about?” she asked, and 
jumped up He iollowed her to the elixir of the kindergarten. 
“My pou puns will be here soon," site said. “Won't you be late 
at tin gallery?" 

“I *111% e time. 1 walk to the St i and in ioiiy-livc minutes/* 

She could think ol nothing to say, so she ie»u lied behind her 
with both arms to catch up a tiny wisp of halt that was escaping. 
The curves oi hei bodv weie smpusingly ample lor so slender a 
iigure. 

1 Wliatcvu have you done with that Krabant pulme you 
p 1 unused me for the Kindergarten?" she .iskcd. 

“I sent a icpioducuou ol one ol Caevir <le (kick's ski Lilies to 
Fans. lie is going to m^nln* it tor you/’ 

“Oh, delightful 1 " She clapped her hands, swung a shun way 
about nn In r hips, tlun tinned luck again “Sometimes, Mon- 
sieur, just sometimes, you can be musl charming." 

She smiled at him with her eyes utd mouth, and tried to go. 
He taught he i by lie* arm. “I thought ol a vuniv. for you alter 
I went to bed, ’ he said. “I called you l\tttge twx poupons /* 

Ursula threw hick lu r head and laughed heartily, “L’angt 
nux poupons slic and. “I must go tell it to Mother!” 

Sh< broke loose Lom Ins grip, laughed at hail over a raised 
shoulder tan through tin gat den and into ihc house. 


Vini i is v pur on Ins Lop bat, took Ins gloves, and stepped out 
into the toad ol Hlapham. 'Hu houses wue scattered at this dis- 
tance iiom the Iumi i oi London. In every gaidcn the lilac s and 
hawthorn and laburnums were in bloom. 

It was eight-lit teen; he did not have to he at Goupils until 
nine. lie was a vigorous walker, and as the houses thickfcned 
he passed an increasing number oi business men on their way to 
work. He felt extremely lnendly to them all; they too knew 
what a splendid thing it was to be in love. 
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He walked along the Thames Embankment, crossed West- 
minster Bridge, passed by Westminster Abbey and the House 
of Parliament, and turned into number 17 Southampton, Strand, 
the Ixindon quartets of Goupil and Company, Art Dealers and 
Publishers of Engravings. 

As he walked through the main salon, with its thick carpets 
and rich draperies, he saw a canvas representing a kind ot fish 
or dragon six yards long, with a little man hovering over it. It 
was called The Aichangvl Michael Killing Satan. 

‘There is a package lor you on the lithograph table, 1 ’ one of 
the clerks told him as he passed. 

The second room ol the shop, after one passed the picture 
salon in which were exhibited the paintings of Millais, Bough- 
ton, and Turner, was devoted to etc lungs and lithographs. It 
was in the third room, which looked more, like a place ol busi- 
ness than either of the others, that most of the sales were earned 
on. Vincent laughed as he thought ol the woman who had made 
the last purchase the evening be foie 

“I can't fancy this picture, Harry, can you ?M she asked hti 
husband. “The dog looks a rate bit like the one that bn me in 
Brighton last summer.' 1 

“Look here, old fellow,” said llany, “must we ha\c a dog 3 
They mostly put the missus in a slew.” 

Vincent was conscious of the fact that he was selling vciy poor 
stuff indeed. Most ot the people who tame in knew absolutely 
nothing about what they were buying. They paid high prices 
for a cheap commodity, but what business was it of his ? All 
he had to do was make the print room succcsslul. 

He opened the package lrom (ioupils in Pans. It had been 
sent by Caesar de Cock and was inscribed, “To Vincent, and 
.Ursula Loyer: Lei amis dc nits amis sont mes amis / 1 

“I’ll ask Ursula tonight when I give her this,” lie murmured 
to himself. ‘Til be twentv-two in a lew days m d Pm earning 
fivejpounds a month. No need lo wait any longer.” 

The time in the quiet back 100m of (ioupils passed vexy 
quickly. He sold on an average of fifty photographs a day for 
(the Musec Goupil and Company, and although he would have 
.preferred to deal in oil canvases and etchings, he was pleased to 
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be taking in so much money lor the house. He liked -his fellow 
clerks and they liked him, they spent many pleasant hours to- 
gether talking of things European 

As a young chap lie had been slightly morose and had avoided 
companionship. People had thought him queer, a bit eccentric. 
Hut Ursula bad changed his natuie completely. She had nude 
him want to he agreeable and popular: she had brought him out 
ot himself and helped him to see the goodness in the ordinary 
pain rn o! daily hie. 

At six o'clock the stoic closed. Mr. Obach slopped Vincent 
on his way out. "I luul a letter from your Uncle Vincent Van 
(nigh about jou,” he said, "lie wanted lo know how vou were 
coming on. I was happy to tell lnm that you are one of rise 
best cli rks in the store.” 

"It was very good ol you to say that, sir.” 

"Not at all. Alter your summer \aeation l want you lo leave 
ihe back l/xun and come forward into the cU lungs and lirho- 
giaphO 

‘ 1 bat means a great deal to me at this niouunt, sir, because 
I . . . I\u going to lv married* * 

"Kcally 5 'Hus is news When is it to take place 3 ” 

‘This summer, l suppose” lie hadn’t thought of the date 
bclon\ 

"Well rny buy, that’s splendid. }ou just hid an incirase the 
lirsl oi the year, but when you come back Irom your wedding 
trip 1 dare say we can manage another.” * 

4 

Tu. get die puiure for you. Mademoiselle Ursula,” said Vin- 
cent alter dinner, pushing back Ins chair 

Ursula was wearing a mndishly emhroulc red chess of veidigris 
faye. ‘Did the ainst wntc something nice loi mc ? ” she asked. 

“Yes. If you’ll get a lamp I'll hang it in the kindergarten lor 
you/’ 

She pursed her bps lo a highly kissahlc ruauc and looked at 
him sideways. “I must help Mother. Shall we make it in a halt 
hour?” 
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Vincent rested his elbows on the chiffonier in his room and 
gazed into the mirror, lie had rarely thought about his ap- 
pearance; in Holland such things had not seemed important. 
He had noticed that in comparison to the English his face and 
head were ponderous. Ills eyes were buried m deep ciewces of 
horizontal rock; bis nose was high ridged, broad and straight 
as a shinbone; his dome-like forehead was as high as the dis- 
tance from his thick eyebrows to the sensuous mouth; his jaws 
were wide and powerful, his neck a bit squat and thnk, and his 
massive chin a In mg monument to Dutch character. 

He turned away fiom the mirror and sat idly on the edge o! 
the bed. He had been brought up in an ausUrc home lie had 
never loved a girl briorc; he bad never c\en looked at om 01 
engaged in the uisuil banter between the sexis In bis love for 
Ursula thcic was nothing ol passion 01 desire, lie was joung; 
be was an idealist: lie was in lose lor the first uuu 

He glanced at Ins watch. Only H\o minims had passed 'I he 
twenty-five minutes that stretched ahead seemed iiilenmnabli . 
He drew a note from Ins brother 1 h<o out of Ins molhei s lett* r 
and reread it. Theo was tour ytais youngci than Vim cm and 
was now taking Vincent’s place in Coupils in Th« 1 laguc Theo 
and Vnu cut, like their lather Thcodoius and Uncle Vincent, 
had been tavourile brothers all tluough their youth. 

Vmccnt picked up a book, tested some paper on it, and wrote 
Theo a note. From the top drawer ol the chiffonier lie drew 
out a few lough sketches that he had made along the Thai lies 
Embankment and pul them into an envelope tor Theo along 
with a photograph of Voting Gnl with ti Swoid . by lacquet. 

“My word,’* he exclaimed aloud, ‘T\c forgotten all about 
Ursula 1 ” He lookrd at his watch, he was already a quarter ot an 
hour late. He snatched up a comb, tucd to straighten out the 
tangle of wavy red hair, look Caesar dc Cock's picture* from the 
tabic, and flung open the door. 

“I thought you had lor gotten me,” Ursula said as he came 
.into the parlour. She was pasting together some pape*r toys for 
her poupon c. “Did you bring my picture 3 May I see it?” 

' “I would like to put it up bdore you look. Did you fix a 
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“Mother has it.” 

When he returned from the kitchen she gave him a scarf of 
blue marine to wrap about lur shoulders. He thrilled to the 
silken touch of it. In the garden there was thp smell oi apple 
blossoms The path was dark and Ursula put the ends of her 
fingers lightly on the sleeve of his rough, black coat. She 
stumbled once, gnppcd his aim more tightly and laughed in 
high glee ai her own clumsiness, lie did not understand why 
she thought it limny to tup, lull lie liked to watch her body 
cariy the laughter down the dark path He held open the door 
of the kindergarten lor her and as she passed, her delicately 
moulded face almost blushing Ins, she looked deep into his eyes 
and seemed to answer his question lx fore he asked it. 

Hi set the lamp down on the table. “Wheie would you like 
me to hang the piclme* he asked. 

“Oai my disk, don't you think p " 

There were perhaps iiiieui low chans and tables in the room 
ot what had formerly been a .summer house. At one end was a 
little plaitorm supporting Ursulas desk. He and Ursula stood 
side by side, groping (oi the right position toi the picture. Vin- 
ci ni v a> nmous: lie droppid the pins as last as he tucd to 
'tick them into the wall. SIil laughed at him m a quiet, in- 
timate tone. 

l l hie, cluimv, lit me do it M 

She bind both arms above her head and worked with deft 
iiiovi incuts oi evei) muscle oi hei hod). She was quick in her 
gestuiCsS, and giacdui. Vincent wanted to take her in his arms, 
tluie in the dim light ot the lamp, and Hide with one sure em- 
brace this whole tortuous business. Hut Uisula, though she 
tombed him frequently in the daik, never seemed to get into 
position ioi ji. lie held the lamp up high while she read the 
inscription. She was pleased, dapped her hands, rocked back 
on hn heels. She moved so mikli he could never catch up with 
her. 

“That makes him iny friend loo, doesn't she asked. “Ive 
always wanted to know an artist.” 

Vincent tried to say something lender, something that would 
pave the way for his declaration. Ursula turned her face to hnu 
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n the half shadow. The "learn from the lamp put tiny spots 
if light m her eyes. The oval of her tacc was turned m the 
Jarkness and something he could not name moved within him 
»vhen he saw her red, moist lips stand out from the smooth 
paleness of her skin. 

There was a meaningful pause lie could fed her reaching 
:>ut to him, waiting Jor him to utter the unnecessary words of 
■ovc. He wetted Ins lips scwr.il limes Ursula turned her head, 
looked into his eyes ovtr a slightly raised shoulder, and un out 
the door. 

Terror stricken that his opfKirtmuty would pass, he pursued 
•ter. She stopped for a moment under the apple net. 

“Ursula, please.” 

She turned and looked at him, shivering a hit. There wtie 
cold stars out. The mglu was hl.uL. He had left the lamp be- 
hind him. The only light canu fiotn the dim gloss ol the 
kitchen window. The pci fume ol Ursula's hair was in his nos- 
irils. She pulled the silk siarl lightly about her shoulders and 
crossed her aims on her ihcst. 

“You’re cold," he said. 

“Yes. We had belter go in." 

“No! Please, 1 . . lie planted himself in hei path. 

She lowered her chin into the wannlh ol the stall and looked 
up at him with wide, wondering tves "Why Monsieur Van 
%vOgh, I’m afraid I don’t understand *' 

“I only wanted to talk to you. You see . . . I . . . that is . . .” 

“Please, not now. I’m shivering." 

“1 thought you should know. \ was promoted today . . . 
I'm going loiward into the lithograph room ... it will he my 
second increase in a year . . 

Ursula stepped hack, unwrapped the scarJ, and stood roo- 
lutcly in the night, quite warm without any pioteciion. 

“Precisely what are you trying to tell me, Monsieur Van 
Gogh?” 

* He felt the coolness in hci voice and cursed himself for being 
so awkward. The emotion in him suddenly shut down; he felt 
calm and possessed. He tried a numbe- of voices in his mind 
and chose- the oue he liked best. 
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“I am trying to tell you, Ursula, something you know already." 
That I love you with all my heart and can only he happy if you 
will lie iny wife.” 

He observed how startled she looked at his sudden command 
ol himsell. He wondcicd ll he ought to take her m his arms. 

“Your wile*” Her vokc iom a few tones. “Why Monsieur 
Van CJogh, that’s impossib'el” 

He looked at her fioin uiulei moiuitain nags, and she saw 
his eyes clearly m the daikmss. “Now 1 m airaid it’s I who do 
not . . 

“I low extraordinary that you shouldn't know I\e been en- 
gaged ior o\cr a year. ' 

1 1c did not know how long he stood there, or what he 
thought or felt. “Who is the iinn ? ” he asked dully. 

“Oh, you've never met my hance? He had your room before 
\ou tame. I thought you knew.” 

“How would I have?” 

She stood on tiptoes and pcci<d in the direction of the 
kiti hen. “Well, . thoughi some one might have told 

JOll.” A 

“Why did you keep thi> tiom me all ycai, when vou knew 
I was hi I mg in love with >ou ? " Tlur<. was no hesitation or 
tumbling m his voice now. 

“Wis it my lank that you fell m love with me? I only wanted 
to he Inends with you." 

“lias he Ucn to visit you suite I've been in the house?” 

“No. Hc\ m Wales He’s coming to sjx nd his summer holi- 
day with mo ’ 

“You haven't se<n him ior over a year’ Then you’ve for- 
gotten him* lin the “one you love now!” 

IIl threw sense and discretion to the winds, grabbed her to 
him and kissed her rudely on the unwilling mouth. lie tasted 
Lhe moistness of hci lips, ihe sweetness ol her mouth, the per- 
tumcol her hair; all the intensity of his love rose up w'lthin him. 

“Ursula, you don’t love him. 1 won't let you. You’re going to 
be my wile. I couldn't hear to lose you. I'll never stop until you 
forget him and marry me*” 

“Marry you I” she cried. “IX) 1 have to marry every man 
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? hat falls in love with me* 3 Now let go of me, do you hear, or 
. shall call for help.** 

She wrenched herselt fiee and lan breathlessly down the dark 
>uh. When she gained the steps she turned and spoke in a low 
:anvmg whispci that stunk him like a shout. 

Red-h ctulcd jooi I ' 1 


4 

Thf next morning no one called him. Fie climbed lethal gically 
5Ut of bed. He shaved around his late m a cutular swash, leav- 
ing se\cral patches ol heard Uisula did not appeal at lueaklast. 
He walktd downtown to (ioupils As lit passed the same nun 
:hat he had seen the morning before he noticed that they had 
altered. They looked like such lonely souls, burning a*ijy io 
♦heir futile labours. 

He did not see tin* laburnums in bloom nor the chest nut im s 
.hat lined the road The sun was shining even more brightly 
?han the morning before, lie did not know it. 

During the day he sold twenty eputive* d'lntntc m colour ol 
'he Venus tlnadyomcnc alter Ingres. There was a big piofit in 
these pictures for Goupils, but Ynutni had lost his si nst of 
delight in making money loi the gallery I Ie had very little 
Patience w r ith the people who tame in lo buy "I hey not only 
could not tell the tlillt rente between good and bad ait, but 
seemed to have a positne talent for choosing the aililicial, the 
obvious, and the cheap. 

His fellow tlciks had neur thought lum a ]oll\ tlup. but he 
nad done his best to make himself pleasant and agreeable. 
"What do you supjjose is bothering the member ol our illus- 
xions Van Gogh family?” one of the clerks asked another. 

“I dare say he got out ot the wrong side ot bed this morning.” 
' "A jolly lot he has to worry about. His uncle, Vincent Van 
3ogh, is half owner ol all the Goupil Galleries in Paris, Berlin, 
Brussels, The Hague, and Amsleidam. The old man is sick 
ftnd has no children; everyone says he's leaving his half ot the 
3usiness to inis chap” 
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“Some people have all the luck.” 

“That's only half the story. His uncle, Hendrik Van Gogh, 
owns big art shops in Brussels and Amsterdam, and still an- 
other uncle, Cornelius Van CJogh, is the head of the biggest firm 
in Holland. Why, t lie Van Goghs arc the gieatest family of 
picture thalers in Kurope. One day our red-headed friend in 
the next room will practically tonirol Continental ait 1 *’ 

When Vincent walked into the dining room ol the I -oyer’s 
that night he Uuind Ursula and her mother talking together in 
undertones The\ stopped as soon as he came in, and left a sen- 
te me lunging in mid-mi. 

Ursuli ran into the kite hen “Good evening," said Madame ^ 
lanci with a cm ions glint m her c\e 

Vincent ate Ins dinm r alone at the large lable. Ursula's blow 
had stunned hut not deflated him Ue mnply was not going 
to take “no" foi an answer. lie would crowd the olhei man 
out ol Ursula's mind. 

It was almost a week bctoic he umld catch her standing stfll 
long enough to speak to her. lie had eaten and slept \cry, little 
timing that week; his stolidity had gi\en way to nervousness. 

1 lis sales at the gallery had dropjwd otT consideiahly. The green-, 
ness had gout fiom lm ivcs and lelt them a pain-shot blue. He 
bad more dilfuulty than ever in finding wonls when he wanted 
to speak. 

He followed her into the gaidm after the big Sunday dinner. 
“Mademoiselle Ursula," lie said, “I'm sorry if I frightened you ■ 
the other night *' 

She glanced up at him out of large, cool eyes, as though sur- • 
prised that he should have followed her. 

“Oh, tt doesn't matter It was ol no importance. Let’s forget 
it, shall wc?” 

“I d like very much to torgu that 1 w'as rude to you. But the 
things I said wen. tmc.” t 

He. look a step toward her. She moved away. 

“Why speak of it again?" Ursula asked. “The whole episode . 
has quite gone out of my mind." She turned her back on him \ 
and walked down the path. He hurried after her. " • 

“I must speak of it again. Ursula, you don't understand how " 1 
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much [ lo\c you* You don’t know how uuhippv I’ve been this 
past sseek Why do you keep running iw from nv ? ” 

Shdl we go in r J think Mother is expecting ulltrs * 

“It cin’t bt true thit you love this other m in 1 would Inse 
seen it m youi esis it sou hul 

‘Im almd I se not pot inv iuuk ti n to spin When did 
you say you weie gi ing honiu lot sour hoi di* 

He gulped In Juh 

“Hov io'»ui uc M\ u Hue is o mil lo spin 1 Iun July hoh 
day with me md we 11 need lus Jd 1001 i 
I’ll ne\er 151st you up to him, l isuld 
“You 11 simply hist to stop ihis o r ol thm H ll \ou don r, 
Motile 1 siy* sou e. in lind ness lod n s s 

He spent the ne a (wo months ir\m^ lo dissiudi her Ml his 
early clnncltri lus i* tumid il lu eoul 1 not hi v it h Ibsuli I 
wanted to he 'n hmiseli so lint no eu c ould iilutere wild his 
thinking iluu* hei He s* s uni 11 lulls to the people it iht 
store. The solid tint hid bun jvs ikened hy Ursulis love went 
last asleep i^m md he he une tile sombre 111010 e 1 id In 
parents hid known in /unelert 
July came, uid with M lus holidis lie did not si h to 1 isi 
London *or two wetks lie hul the luhn, thu 1 isuk * 01 II 
not love uisonc ike is long is le \ is in ih housi 
Ik utn L down into the piroui I sul md her mo lui sv re 
sitong diet Ihcy i\Lhin„v.d out o< lluir si^niJu mt looks 
4 1 m taking only one h i ip vs ilh m N 1 id ime 1 oy r, lu su 1 
“I shill 1cm everything: in m\ toom ju t is it is Ik 1 th 
money for the two ssecks thit I sl dl be iss iy 
4 1 think you h id lietttr tike ill your ti nip ssith \<>n Mon 
situr Van Cio^h, sud Mulini 
“But why ? 

“Your room is rente 1 ‘ion Mondij inommg \\i think l 
belter if vou lise elsewhere 
“Wc>” 

He turned end looked at Utsuh from u uler the deep lidge 
of brow /I hat look tniele no sti Lenient ltenly 1 ked a question 
“Yes, we,' replied her mother My laughters hinc has 
written that he wants you out of the house I m itraid, Mcnsicur 
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Van (Jogh, that it would have been bcttei if you had never come 
here al all." 


5 

Tiiiodmki> Van (ioc.u met his son at the Hreda station with a 
carriage. He had on his heavy, black ministerial coat, the wide 
laptllcd vest, ‘tarcbed white shirt, and huge black bow lie cover- 
ing all but a narrow slnp of the high collar. With a quick 
glance Yuueni took in his lather's two i<u ial characteristics: the 
right lid drooped down lower ihan the lilt, covering a consider- 
able poitum ol the eye; the left suk of his mouth was a thin, 
taut line, the right side full and sensuous. His eyes weie passive; 
then expression simply said, “This is me/’ 

The people ol Zundrrt oiti 11 remarked that the dominie Theo- 
« loins went about doing good with a high silk hat on. 

He never understood to the day of his dulh why lie was not 
moie suciesshil. Ik iclt that lie should have been called to an 
important pulpit 111 Amsterdam 01 1 In Hague years be I ore. He 
was calkd tlu handsome donuiiic hv his paiislnoncis, was well ■ 
educated, of .1 loving nature, had line spiritual qualities, and 
was indel.U igablt in the service of ( lod. Yu lor twenty-five years 
he had been buried and loi gotten in the little ullage of Zury- 
dert. He was the only one ol the six Van (Jogli brothers W'ho 
bad not achieved national impoitance. 

'I he parsonage at Zundert, where Vunent had been born, was 
a wooden J tame building across the road liom the market place 
and stadiuus . There was a garden back ol the kite hen with, 
acacias and a number of little paths innmlig through the carc- 
lully tended flowers. The ihunh was a tiny wooden building 
hidden in the tiecs just behind the garden Theie were two 
small (iotluc windows of plain glass on on her side, perhaps a 1 
dozen hard benches on the wooden floor, and a number of 
warming pans attached permanently to the planks. At the’ rear 
there was a stairway leading up to an old hand organ. It was' 
a severe and simple place ol worship, dominated by the spirit of* 
Calvin and his reformation. 

Vincent’s mother, Anna Cornelia, was watching from the 
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front w indow and had the 1 door open before the carriage came to 
a full stop. I wen while taking him with loving tenderness to 
her ample bosom, she perceived that something was wrong with 
her boy. 

"Myn heve zoon,” she mummied. “My Vincent." 

Her eves, now blue, now gi<cu, writ always wide open, 
gently inquiring, seeing through a person without judging too 
harshly. A faint lint horn the suit ol each nostril down to the 
corners ol iht mouth deepened with the passage ol ilie years, 
and the deeper these lines htiamc, the stiuiiger liiipn ssion they 
gave of a face slightly 111 led in smile 

Anna Cninelia (\iiImiuiis \\as 1mm The 1 Hague, when* her 
father earned the 1 tile ol Tiookhindci to tin king” William 
Caibenius^ business iloutished and when he was ihnstn 10 hind 
the tiisi Commotion of Holland he became known thioughour 
the country. His daughters, one of whom marned I'lkh Vui 
cent \'an (iugii. and a third the well known Rc\ trend Stntkei 
of Amsterdam, were bitn elevee*. 

Anna Cornelia was a good woman, idle saw no evil in the 
world and knew ol none. She knew only oi wtakinss, umpta 
tion, hardship, and pam. Thcodorus Van Hugh was also a good 
mail, but he understood evil v*i\ thoumglily and coinKmuul 
every last u*uige of it 

The dining loom was the ^entie (jI the Win Ciogli house, and 
the lug tabl<, after the supj*:r dishes had been i hated oil, the 
centre of lamily hie. Here everyone gathered about tin Jiimu1I\ 
oil lamp to pass the evening Anna Coinclu was vvouied about 
VitueuL; he was thin, and had beaiine jumpy in his m.iiiiKr- 
isms. 

‘’Is anything wrong, Vincent*" she asked altei sup|xi that 
night. “You don't U>ok well to im." 

Vincent glanced al»oiit the table wlieie Anna, Kh/abah, and 
Willemien, three strange young girls who hapixiied to be lus 
sisters, were sitting. 

“No/* he said, “nothing is wrong." 

“Do you find London agreeable?’* asked Thcodorus. "If you 
don't like it I’ll speak to your Unde Virn.cm. I think he would 
..transfer you to one of the Paris shops.” 
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Vincent became very agitated. “No, no, you mustn’t do that*’' 
he exclaimed. “I don’t want to leave London, I . . He quieted 
himself. “When Uncle Vincent wants to transfer me, I'm sure 
he'll think oi it lor himself . 11 

“Just as >011 wish,” said Theodoras. 

“It's that girl," said Anna C'onnlu to herself. “Now I under- 
stand what was wrong with his letters.*' 

"1 lu re vuu pine woods and clumps of oaks on the heath near 
Xundc 11. Vnu cut spent his days walking alone m the fields, gaz- 
ing down into the mimuous ponds with which the heath was 
dotted. r l lit onl\ diversion he enjoyed was drawing; he made 
a nnmhir ol sketches ol the gaiden the Satui day a I let noon 
market sum iroin the window ol the parsonage, the limit door 
ol the house. ]i kept his mind oil Ursula for moments at a time. 

rheodmus had always been disappointed that Ins oldest son 
had not chosen to lollow in his footsteps. *1 hey went to visit a 
sick peasant and when they dro\e h.uk that evening across the 
heath the two nun got out oi the carriage and walked awhile. 
The sun was setting red behind the pine trees, the evening sky 
was leikvted 111 die pools, and the luath and yellow sand were 
full ol barmens 

“My lathe 1 was a parson, Vincent, and I had always hoped 
you would continue llu line.” 

“What makes vou think I want to change 5 ’* 

“I was <ml\ sating, in case you wanted to . . . You could live 
with Uncle Jan 111 Amsterdam while you atund the University. 
And the Reveicud Strieker has offered to direct your education/* 

“\re you advising me to leave (joupils?” 

“Oh no, muinly not. But il you are unhappy there . . . 
sometimes people change. . . 

“1 know. But I have no intention of leaving Cioupik.'' 

His mother and fathei drove him to Breda the day he was to 
leave lor London “Are we to write to the same address, Vin- 
cent Anna Cornelia asked. 

“No. I*m moving.” 

‘Tm glad you're leaving the Loyers,” said his father. “I never 
liked that family. They had too many secrets.” 

Vincent stiffened. His mother laid a warm hand over hit 
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and said gently, so that Theodoras might not hear, “Don’t he 
unhappy, my dear. You will be better olf with a nice Dutch 
girl, later, later, when you are more established. She would not 
be good for you, that Ursula girl. She is not your kind.” 

He wondered how his mother knew. 

6 

Rack in London he took furnished looms m Kensington New 
Road. His landlady was a little old woman who rituul esciy 
evening at eight. There was never the faintest sound in tlw 
house. Each night he had a fierce battle on his hands; he 
yearned to run directly to the Loyer's. Ho would lo»'k the door 
on himself and sweai resolutely that he was going to sleep. In a 
quarter of an hour he would find lumsdl mysteriously on the 
street, hurrying to Ursula’s. 

When he got within a block 01 h< r home he felt himself enter 
her aura, ft was torture to have this reel of her and yet have hci 
so inaccessible; it was a t him sand times worse torture to stay m 
Ivy Cottage and not get within that penumbra of haunting per- 
sonality. 

Pain did curious things lo him. It mule him sensitive to the 
pain of others. Ic nude him intolerant of ivciylhing that was 
cheap and blatantly successful m the woild about him He was 
no longer of any value at the gallery. When <mtntuns asked 
him what he thought about a puiktilar print he told them in 
no uncertain terms how horrible it was, and they did not buy. 
The only pictures in which he could find reality and emotional 
depth were the ones in which the artist', had expressed pain. 

In October a smut mation with a high lace collar, a high 
bosom, a sable coat, and a round velvet hat with a blue plume, 
came in and asked to be shown some pu lures for her new town 
house. She fell to Vincent. 

“I want the very best things you have n* stock,” she said. 
“You needn't concern yourself over the expense. Ilcie are the 
dimensions; in the drawing room there an two uninterrupted 
walls of fifty feel, one wall broken by two windows with a space 
between. . ” 
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He spent the better part of the afternoon trying to sell her 
tome etchings after Rtinhrandi, an excellent reproduction of a 
Venetian water scene after Turner, some lithographs after Thys 
ivl.ms, and museum photographs after Corot and Daubigny. 
The woman had a sure instinct for picking out the very worst 
:\prcssion of the painter's art to be found in any group that 
Vincent showed her. She had an equal talent for being able t Q 
"ejed at first sight, and quite peremptorily, everything he knew 
»o he authentic. As the hours passed, the woman, with her 
oudgy features and condescending puerilities, became for him a 
juried symbol of middle-class fatuity and the commercial life. 

“Iheic," she exclaimed with a self -satisfied an, “I think I've 
J 10*011 raiher well.” 

‘If you had closed your eyes and picked.” said Vincent, “you 
:ouldn't ha' c done any worse ” 

The woman rose to her feet heavily and swept the wide velvet 
skirt to one suit Vinci nl could see the turgid flow of blood 
! rc< p liom her proppid-up Ixisom l«i her neck under the lace 
tull.ir, 

“Why*" she exclaimed, “why, you're nothing bill a ... a 
. lountr) hour 1 " 

Slu* . stormed mu. ihe tall It jthei in her \elvet hat \va\ing back 
ami lorth. 

Mi. Obach was outragid. “My dial Vincent,” he exclaimed, 
‘‘whatever is the matter with you? Yuu\c mulled the biggest 
sale ol the week, and insulted that woman*” 

“Mr. Obach, would you answer me one question 

“Well, what is it ? 1 have a few questions to ask, myself.” 

Vincent shou-d aside the woman's prints and put both hands 
on the edge oi ihe table. “Then tell me how a man can justify 
himself ior spending his one and only life selling very had pic- 
tures to very stupid people 

Obach made no attempt to answer. “If this sort of thing 
keeps up,” he said, “I'll ha\e to write to your uncle and have 
him translcr you to another branch. I can’t have you ruining 
my business." 

Vincent moved aside Obach's strong breath with a gesture of 
his hand. “How can we take such large profits for selling trash,'. 
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ivlr. Obach? And why is it that the only people who can afford 
,Q tome in here are those who can’t bear to look at anything 
uthentic* 3 Is ll because their money has made them callous 3 
And why is it that ihc poor people who tan really appreciate 
rood art haven't even a farthing to buy a print lor their walls 
Obach looked at him cjuccrly. ‘AVh.it is this, socialism 31 ' 

, When he reathrd home lie puked up the volume of Kenan 
lying on his laWe and turned to a page lie had marked. “To act 
veil in this world,” he read, “one must die within oneself. Man 
;s not on I his earth only to he happy, he is not then to be .simply 
aoncst, he is there to leali/i gnat thing* ior humanity, to attain 
aoboility and to surpass the sulgaiitv in v hi h tin exislene-j ot 
ahnost all individuals drags on” 

About a vvtck before Christmas die Lovers put up a dimly 
Christmas tice in their front window. Two nights bur as lie 
walked by he saw the house* well light* d and neighbour, going 
m the Front door. He heard ihc sound of laughing \okcs imuL 
The Loycis weie giving their Chnsimas party. Yiiutur rar. 
home, shaved humcdly, put on a fresh »hirt and te , am. 
walked back as last as he could to Clapham. Ih had to w 111 sev 
rral minutes at the botiom of flu stalls to iauh his buath 
This was Chiistmas; the spmt oi kindlunss and l.nguuuv 
was ill the air. He walked up the slurs. IL pounded on ih< 
knocker. He heard a ianuhar lootstep come through the hall, . 
famihar voice call back something t 0 the people in the piilour 
The door was opened The light horn the lamp Jc.ll on lus lace 
He looked at Ursula. She was wearing a sleeveless green jx>ln 
liaise with large how* and la< c cascade* IL had n-*vu seen lui 
so beautiful. 

“Ursula/’ he said. 

Ail expression passed over lui lace that it pealed ile.idv al- 
'.he things she had said to him m the garden. Locking it hci 
he remembered them. 

“(io away/’ she -said. 

She slammed the door in his face. 

The following morning he sailed for Holland. 

*; Christmas was the busiest season lot the Goupil Galleries 
Kfr. Obach wrote to Uncle Vincent, explaining that his nephev. 
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had taken a holiday without so much as a “with your leave.” 
Uncle Vincent decided to put his nephew into the mam gallery 
m Rue Chaptal in Paris. 

Vincent calmly annoimicd that he was through with the art 
business. Uncle Vunuit was stunned and deeply hurt. He de- 
clared that in the iulure he would wash his hands of Vincent. 
After the holidays he stopped washing them long enough to se- 
<in ' his namesake a jkimMou is eh rk m tin Ixiokshop of Bluss£ 
and Praam at Doidrcclu It was the seiy last thing the two 
Vincent Van Goghs ever had to do wit li each other. 

I U* remained at Dorcheilu almost font months. He was 
milliei hapnv noi unhappy, suu'ssiul nor tin successful. He 
simpls was not there. One Saturday night he look the last train, 
!rnm Dordrecht lo Oudmlxisch and walked home to Zundert. 
Il was hcatmlul on ihe heath with all tin tool, pungent smells 
o| night. rhough ’l was daik he coni 1 (hsiinguish the pine 
woods and moors extending lar and wide It reminded him of 
tin* punt by Bodmer that hung in his lather's study. The sky 
was ou rcast bin the night slats were slunmg through the 
* louds. It was \cm t**u 1) when hi armed at the churchyard a: 
/.nndei"; in tlu distant i he .ould luai the lark, singing in the 
bhn k held* lining unn. 

Ills pan nts muleisMod lint he was going through a difficult 
tune, (hu tlu sumnu i the i imilv mou«l to Kin n, a little mar 
kel town pist a Kw kilometns a wav whei# Tlieodorus hac 
bu.ii named donunie. lit ten had a huge, elm lined public squart 
md n steam it un comic. ring it w ith the important city of Breda 
Fen* Thcodoius it was a slight step up. 

When eaily iall c.iinc it w «s iwissaiY once again to make I 
duision. Ursula was not vet mauied 

"You aic not iitled lor all these shops, Vincent,” said hL 
father. "Your heat t has been leading you straight to the serviar 
of God.” 

"I know, Fathei .” 

“Then why not go to Amsterdam and study*” 

“I would like to, but ...” 

"There is still hesitation m your heart?” 

“Yes. I can’t explain now. Give me a little more time.” 4 
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Uncle Jan passed through Kiten. “There is a room waiting 
for you m my house in Amsterdam, Vmccni/’ he said. 

“The Reverend Stnckcr has written that he ran secuie you 
good tutors/' added his mother. 

When he received the gilt oi pain from Ursula he had in 
Merited the disinherited of the earth. He knew that the lust 
training he could gtt was at the University at Amsterdam. The 
Van Gogh and Strieker iamili s would take him in, enionni^ 
him, help him with menuv, books, and sympathy. Rut he could 
not make the clean break. Ursula was still in England, un- 
married. In Holland he line! lost the touch of her. He sent lor 
some English ncwspajxis, answered a number of advertise- 
ments, and finally secured a position as teacher at Ramsgate, a 
seaport town four and a half hours by train iron) London 


/ 

Mr. Stokfn's selioolbouse stood on a square in the middle rt 
which was a large lawn shut oil hy iron railings. Thuc wen 
twenty-four bu)s Irom ten to fourteen years of age at the school. 
Vincent hjd to teach French, German, and f)uteh, keep an eye 
on the boys alter hours, and help them wiih then weekly ablu- 
tions on Saturday nighi. He was given his board and lodging, 
but no pay. 

Ramsgate was a melancholy spot but it suited his mood. Un- 
consciously he had come to cherish his pain as a dear com 
panion; through it lie kept Ursula constantly by his siele. 11 lie 
could not be with the gnl he lo\cd, it did not matter where he 
iMras. All he asked was that no one come between him and the 
heavy satiety with which Ursula crammed his brain and body. 

“Can’t you pay me just a small sum, Mr. Stokes?” ask'd 
Vincent. “Enough to buy tobacco and clothes?’’ 

“No, I will certainly not do that/’ replied S r okos, “I can 
teachers enough for just Iroaid and lodging ’ 

Early the first Saturday morning Vincent started from Rams- 
fffcte to London. It was a long walk, and the weather stayed 
nbt until evening. Finally he reached Canterbury. He rested 
in iHMgtadc of the old trees surrounding the medieval cathedral 
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After a hit he walked still iailhei until he ai rived at a few large 
beech and elm trees neai a little pond, fie slept there until 
lour in the morning; the birds began to sing at dawn and awak- 
ened him. Ky altcmonn he reached Chatham where he saw in 
the distant i, luiwccn partly flooded low meadows, the Thames 
lull ot ships. Towards evening Vuuent struck the familiar 
suhuibs of Lon i Ion, and in spite of his latigue, cut out briskly 
lor the Lover's boose. 

The -thing lor which he had conic hack to Kngland, the con- 
t,ut wnh Ursula. u ached oui and gripped him ihe instant he 
i oik within sight of hci home. In Kngland she was still his 
k cause lu fid her. 

1 le lould not quid the loud healing of lus heart. He leaner 
against a trie, dullv aching with an ache that existed outside the 
• i aim ol winds ol nilimlaie thoughi. Ai length the lamp in. 
1 i sola’s p.uloiir was i xiiiigmslicd, tliui tlu lamp in her bed- 
jonm. The house went dark. Vincent tore himsdl away and 
summit d wearily down the road ol Clapham. When he got out 
ol sight ol the house hi knew that lie had losi lin again. 

When he pn lined his inariiagi to LJisula lie no longer 
thoughi ol her as the wile of a successful an dealer. He saw 
her as the laidiful, uncomplaining wile ot an evangelist, work- 
uni bv Ins sick in the slums, io save the poor. 

\earl> c\ctv wcek-md he trial trampmg to fjondon, but he 
!<mui. 1 it dillkull to get hack in tunc ioi the Monday morning 
dasses. Somdinies he would walk all Friday and Saturday 
mghi jusi to sec Ursula come out ol her house on the way tc 
duuih on Sunday morning, lie had no money for tood or 
lodgings, and as wmict came on he sutlered from the cold. 
When he got back to Ramsgate in the dawn ol a Monday morn- 
ing he would be shivering, exhausted and famished. It took 
him all week to recover. 

Alter a f« w r months he found a bttur position at Mr. June 
Methodist school in I sic worth. Mr. Jones was a minister $ 
a large parish, lie employed Vincent as a teacher but 
turned him into a country curate. 

Once agaiu Vincent had to change all the pictures ft) 
mind. Ursula was no longer to be the wife of an cvai^ 
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working in the slums, bm rather the wife oE a country clergy- 
man, helping her husband m the parish iust as his mother 
helped his father. He saw Ursula looking on with approval, 
happy that he had left the narrow commercial life of Ooupds 
and was now woiking for humanity. 

He did not permit himself to realize that Ursula’s wedding 
day was coming closer and closer. The other man had never 
existed as a reality in his mind, lie always thought of Ursula's 
refusal as aiismg from some peculiar shortcoming on lus part, 
a shortcoming which he must somehow remedy. What better 
way was there than serving God? 

Mr. Jones's impoverished students came from London. The 
master gave Vincent the addi esses ot the parents and sent him 
there on foot to colled tuition. Vincent found them in the 
heart of Whitechapel. Time were vile odours in the streets, 
large families herded info cold, banm rooms, hunger and illness 
staring out of every pair of eyes. A number of the fat has 
traded in diseased mi at which the go\cinnunr prohibited from 
sale in the rcgul.ii 111,11 kets. Vincent came upon the families 
shivering in their rags and eating their supper ot slops, dry 
crusts and putt id meat lie listened to their tales of destitu- 
tion and misery until nightfall. 

He had welcomed the trip to lamdon because it would give 
him tile chance to pass Ursula's house on the way home. The 
slums of Whb eel upcl drove her out of his mind and he forgot 
to take the road through Clapham. lie relumed to lslcwoith 
' without so much as a brass Urthing for Mr. Jones. 

■ One Thursday evening during the services the minister leaned 
over to his curate and feigned fatigue. “I’m feeling frightfully 
'done in this evening, Vincent. You’ve been writing sermons 
Straight along, haven't you? Then let’s hear one of them. \ 
/want to sec what kind of ministci you’re going to make.” 

’ Vincent mounted to the pulpit, trembling. His lace went 
ted and he did not know what to do with his hands. His voice 
ms hoarse and halting, fie had to stumble through his mein- 
; Oty for the well-rounded phrases he had set down so neatly on 
But he felt his spirit burst through the broken word, 
dumsy gestures. 
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‘'Nicely done, Vincent,” said Mr. Jones. “1 shall send you 
to Richmond next week.'* 

It was a clear autumn day aiul a beautiful walk from Isle- 
woith to Richmond along the Thames. The blue sky and great 
chestnut trees with their load of yellow leaves were mirrored 
m the water. The people ol Ruhmomi wioie Mr. Jones that 
they liked the young Dutch preacher, so the good man decided 
to gi\e Vincent his chance. Mr Jones’s church at Turnham 
(rreen was an unpoitaiiL one, the congregation huge and critical, 
li Vincent could preach a good sumon there, lie would be 
qmhlied to preach from ail) pulpit. 

Vmcun chose as his text, Psalms 119*19, “I am a stranger on 
the laillr huh not Thy commandments lrom me’ He spoke 
'vi th simple fcrvoui. His youth, his lire, his heavy-handed 
power, lus nia'Mie head, and penetrating eyes all had a tremen- 
dous elicit on t*ti congtcgation. 

Many oi them came up to thank him Jor lus message. He 
shook 1 lic'ii hands and smiled at them 111 a misty da/c. As soon 
as Lvciyone had gone, he dipped out the luck door of the 
chinch and took llic mad to London. 

A storm *ame up lie had forgotten lus hat and overcoat; 
‘l he Thames was \ellimish, v specially near the shore. At the 
hoiivon there was a dish ol light, and alwwe 11 immense grey 
Jouds hum winch tin ram poured down in slanting streaks. 
He was dieiuhcd lo the skin, hut hr tramped on at an exhil** 
rated spied. 

At Iasi he was success! uP He had fount 1 himself. He had 
a triumph 10 lay at Ursula s ka, to shaic with her. . , 

The ram pelted the dust on the little white path and swayH| 
the hawthorn bushes In the distance was .1 town that looked 
like a Durci engrawng, a town with its turrets, mills, slate roofs 
and house’s built in the (inline style. 

He battled lus way into London, the water streaming down 
his face and sopping into lus bools. It was late afternoon be- 
fore he reached the lxiyer house. A grey, murky dusk had 
lallcn. From some distance he heard the sound oi music, b£ 
violins, and wondered what was going on. livery loom in the 
house had its lamp burning. A number of carriages stogd out 
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in the sheets of rain. Viinenr saw |>cople dancing in ihe par 
Jour. An old cabby was silting on his box under a huge um- 
brella, huddled away from the rain. 

“What's going on heie?’’ he asked. 

“WeddnT, I binty.” 

Vincent leaned against Lhc carriage, rivulets fiom his red h:m 
- breaming down his face. After a time the hunt door opened. 
Ursula and a tall, slim man were Irjmcd in the doorway. 'Hie 
crowd from the parlour surged out on the porch, laughing, 
shouting, throwing rice. 

Vincent slunk around to the dark side of the cairiage. Uisiila 
and her husband got in. The cabby llicked his whip ovn the 
horses* 'they stance! slowly. Viucuii took a few steps loi- 
. ward and pressed lus late against the sticamuig window. Ur- 
* sula was locked tight in the man’s arms, her mouth full on ho. 
The carriage drew away. 

Someihing thin snapped within Vincent, snapped neat and 
clean. The spell was broken lie had not known n could be 
so easy. 

He trudged back to Tskwoiih m the slashing ram, colkacd 
■ his belongings, and kit b.ngland toi ever. 
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77//’ HORfN IGE 
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Yn t-Aonti’mi J'»n am s V\N Goc.ii, higher unking officer in 
the I )uk1i Na\y, Mootl on the tforfi of lus rooi *\, reut-lrco tesi- 
d'*n< r at th< war oh the Navy Yard. In honour ol his nephew’s 
fonuni; he had donned h.s dnss uniiorm; a gold epaulet 
pen bed on each shoulder. Abuse the pumkroiis V,m Gogh 
thin pitted a si mug, sii.iight-T;dg |, d iiom' that uiol the convex 
chlf of the foie lu.ul. 

“I’m glad to ha\e mhi lure. Vincent,” lie said. “The house 
i» \ery cpuct. now tini my '"hildren have married out ol it.* 1 

7 l.rv monnud a ill'll oJ broad, angular stairs and Uncle 
Jan tl.uw cijnu a dm a. \ -mem enh rid the town and set down 
Im hi,,. A huge w i in 1 n w owilonUd tlu Yaid. Uncle Jan 
sat fit the t dgi ot the h*d and uud to look as informal as his 
gold hr .ud would pei nut. 

' 1 v as pk'.iMil to lu u that you h nl dec. tiled to study for the 
iirni'tiy/ i?< in*! ' Hue me oilier ol ihe Van Gogh family 
has ak\a\s don* (mil's work.” 

* \ijj*m;| i*. tilled lor lus pipe and loaded the howl carefully 
With tobauo; it w.n \ geslute hi oiten nude when he needed 
an extra moment to thr-k. “1 wanted to lie an evangelist, you 
know, and get tight to work.” 

fc ’}ou wouidu' 4 want to be an eva.ig* list, Vuuent. They’re 
unidiuatcd people, and laud knows what sort ol gaiblcd the- 
ology they pn jih. No, my hoy, die Van Gogh dominies have 
always lum Uuivumiv graduates. But no doubt you would! 
like to unpack now'. J Jmncr is at eight.’ 1 

The broad back ot the vice-admiral had no sooner gone out of 1 
ihe door than a gentle melancholy descended upon Vincent. He 
looked about him The bed was wide and toniiorlable, the 
bureau spacious, the low, smooth study table inviting. But hej 
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felt ill at case, as he did in the presence of strangers. He 
snatched up his cap and walked rapidly across the Dam. There 
he found a Jewish hook- seller who ollcrcd beautiful prints in an 
open bm. After a good deal of searching, Vincent selected 
thirteen pieces, stuck them under his aim and walked home 
along the water i rout, breathing m the siren” odour of tar. 

As lie was pinning up lus prints liglulv, so as not to mime 
the fabric 01 the walls, ih«r* was a knock on the duoi. r i he 
Reverend Striker enirud. Strukei was also Vincent's uncle, 
but he was n#»t a Van Hogh; his w ife ami Vim rut's mother 
were sisters. 1 le \\a» a well-known clergyman m Amsiculam 
and by general admission a eh \cr one. Ills black .suit was ui 
good material, sn.citly cut. 

When tlie ^u^tings were over the dominie said, “1 have 
secured Mende* da Costa, one of our linesr scholars of tl 
classical languages, to tutoi y<m in Lilin and Greek, His home’ 
is in the Jewish quarter you are to co there Morulas afternoon 
at three for \ein iirst lesson. Jim what I uime lor was Lc> ask 
your cumpjn;* at tomoi row's Sunday dinner. Your Aunt Wil- 
helmina ami Cousin Kay are anxious to see you.” 

“I would like that \ery niuJi. At whit time sh:dl I coin^” 

“We dine at noon, aftu niv late monuug service '* 

“Please piesuit mv compliments to your family,'* said Vin- 
cent, as the Reverend Snicker picktd up Ins black hat mid 
lolio. 

“Until tomorrow'," said his mule, and w.is gone 


The Kcizci>gi.u.ht, on which the Snicker family lived, was one 
of the moat aiistoctatiL slic\ts in Amsterdam. It was the fourth 
horse* ho*- lxmlevard and canal which starts from the south side 
of the harbour, runs around the centrum and hick to the hai- 
bour again on the north. It was clean and clear, far too im- 
portant a canal to he covered with %roos, the mysterious green 
moss which for hundreds of years has laid a thick suilacc on the 
Canals in the poorer districts, 

/r The houses that line the street arc pure Flemish^ narrow, 
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well built, tightly fitted together, a long line o£ prim Puiitan 
soldiers standing at altuition 

The following day, after listening to Untie SLru’kcr preach, 
Vi ik cut set out for the dominies house. A bright sun had 
w.iud .i\\ .t \ the ash-grey clouds that Hoat eternally across the 
Dutch skies, and lor a lew moments the air was luminous. Vin- 
cent was early. He walked at a meditative gait ami wau lied 
the canal boats being [>ushed upsiicam against the current. 

They wen largely sand boats, oblong except for the tapering 
• inis; a watt i-worn Hack in colour, with great hollow spaces m 
the cenifL leu the uiigo Long clothes-lines extended from prow 
10 'kin, on whuh hung the family wash. The t.ithcr ol the 
family thrust his pole into the mud, propped it against his 
diouldu, and struggled down tlie catwalk at twisted, tortirous 
angles while the hoat slipped out from under him. The wife, a 
i easy, buxom, ri d-faced woman, sat immutably at the stern and 
w oiked the clumsy wooden tiller. The ihildien played with 
ihc dog, and every lew minutes ran down into the cabin hole 
that was thur home. 

Tlie Kc ve rend Snicker’s home was of typical Flemish archt 
Uxlnri: narrow, three storied, with in oblong rower at the top 
lumaimng tin atm window, and decorated with (lowing ara- 
bisipies \ bi.nn sltuk out lioni the attic window* with a long 
imn hook at the end ol it. 

Aunt Wilhelmina welcomed Vincent and led him into the 
dining room. A portrait of Calvin by Ary Scheffer hung on the 
w*all, and a silver service gleamed on a sideboard. The walk 
weu* done in dark wood panelling. 

lieloie Vincent could git used to the customary darkness of 
the 100m, a tall, lithe girl ceim out oi the shadows and grectet 
him warmly. 

“Oi couise you wouldn't know me," she said m a rich voice 
“but Fm yoiu cousin Kay.” 

Vincent look her outsti etched hand and felt the soft, warn 
flesh ol a young woman for the first time in many months. 

“Wc’sc never met,*' the girl went on in that intimate tone, 
“and I think it rather curious, since Ytn twenty-six, and yoc 
must be . . . ? M 
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Vincent gazed at her in silence. Several moments passed be- 
fore he realized that an answer was necessary. In order to 
make up for his stup;dity, he blurted out in a loud, harsh voice, 
“Twenty- four Younger than you.” 

“Yes. Well, I suppose n\ not so curious after all. You 
have never visited Amsterdam and I have never been in the 
Brabant. But I'm afraid I’m being a pooi hostess. Won’t you 
sit down?” 

He sar on the edge of a stifl chair With one of the swift, 
strange metamorphoses that changed him from an awkward, 
country boor to a polished gentleman, he said, “Mother olien 
wished you would conn to visit us. I think the Brabant would 
have pleased you. The count ty-side is very sym/uwea /' 

“I know. Aunt Anna wrote and invited me several limes. 
I must visit there very soon.” 

“Yes,” replied Vincent, ‘ you must.” 

It was only a remote portion of lus mind that heard and 
answered the girl The Jest of him was soaking up her beauty 
with the passionate thirst ol j man who has* drunk too long at a 
celibate well. Kay had the hardy features ol the Dutch women, 
but they had been filed down, chiselled away to deficit! 1 pro- 
povtions. Her ban was neither the corn blond noi the raw 
red of her country-women, but a curious intei mingling, in 
which the fire of one had caught up the hgln of the other in a 
glowing, subtle warmth. She had guarded her skm against the 
sun and wind; the whiteness ol hci clun crept into the iludi 
,of her cheek with all the aitistry of a little Dutch master. Her 
eyes were a deep blue, dancing to the ioy of hie; her full lipped 
mouth was slightly open, as though for Us acceptance. 

She noticed Vincent’s silence and said, “What are you think- 
ing about. Cousin? You seem preoccupied." 

“I was thinking that Rembrandt would have liked to paint 

you." 

Kay laughed low and with a ripe lusciousiv ss in her throat. 
“Rembrandt only liked to paint ugly old women, didn’t he?” 
she asked. 

“No,” replied Vincent. “He painted beautiful old women, 
Women who were poor or in some way unhappy, but who' 
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through sorrow had gained a soul.” 

For the first tune Kay really looked at Vincent. She had 
glanced at him only casually when he came in and noticed his 
mop of i ust-red hair and rather heavy face. Now she saw the 
full mouth, tlu deep set, burning eyes, the high, symmetrical 
foiehejd of ihc Van (ioghs, and the* urn rushablc chin, stuck 
slightly out toward her. 

'‘Forgive me tor being stupid,” she mm mured, almost in a 
whisper. “I understand what you mean about Rembrandt. 
He gets at the real essence of beamy, doesn't he, when he paints 
those gnarled old people who have suffering and defeat carved 
into their laces/ 

"Wlut have you children been talking about so earnestly?” 
linked the Rescrcnd Smoker liom the doorway. 

“We have been getting acquainted," Kay answered. “Why 
didn’t you tell me 1 had sueh a nice cousin?” 

Another man came into the room, a slender chap with an 
easy smile and charming manner. Kay rose and kissed him 
tageily. “Cousin Vincent,” she said, “this is my husband, 
Mipihctr Vos ” 

She returned m a lew moments with a tow-headed boy of 
two, a Mvauous ihdd with a wistlul lace and the light blue eyes 
ot his muthci Kay re.u bed down and lifted the boy. Vos 
put his arms about the two of them. 

“Will you sit <Mi this side ot the tabic with me, Vincent?” 
asked Aunt Wilhelnn na. 

Opposite Vincent, with Vos on one side and Jan propped up 
on the othei, sal Kay. She had forgotten about Vincent now 
that her husband was home The colour deepened in her 
check. Oikt\ as her husband said something pointed in a low, 
guarded lone, she leaned over with a quick alertness and kissed 
hun. 

The vibrant waves ot then love leached out and engulfed 
Vincent. For the litst time since that fateful Sunday the old 
pain for Ursula arose from some mysterious source within him 
and flooded the outermost ramparts of his body and brain. The 
little family before him, with its clinging unity and joyous 
affection, brought him to a realization that he had been hun- 
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gry, despeiatdy hungry ior lnve all these weary months, and 
;hat it was a hunger not easily destroyed. 

5 

Vincent arose just beitfre sunrise each morning to read his 
3ible. When the sun came up about five ocloik lie went to the 
window which overlooked the Navy Yard and watched the 
gangs of workmen come through the gate, a long uneven line 
j£ black figures. Little steamers sailed to and tio in the Zuider 
Zee and in the distance, near the village across the Y, he saw 
he swiftly moving, brown sails. 

When the sun hid hilly risen and sponged the mist Irom the 
^ile of lumber, Viikent turned from his window, breakfasted 
on a piece ot drv bread and a glass of beet, and then sat down 
c or a seven hour siege with his Latin and Greek. 

After four or fi\e hours ol concentration his head became 
heavy; often it burin d and his thoughts were contused, lie 
did not see how he was going to persevere in simple, regular 
study after all those emotional years He pounded 1 tiles mio 
his head until the sun was already sliding down the other side 
;>{ the ht a veils and it was lime for him to go to Metuks da 
lk>$ ta lor lus lesson. On the way there he would walk along 
the Buitcnkant, around the Oudezvds Chapel and the Old and 
South Church, through crooked streets with Jorges and coopers 
and lithograph shops. 

Mendcs reminded Vincent of ihe Imitation of ffstts Chiist by 
Ruyperez; he was the classical type ot Jew with profound, 
cavernous eyes, a thin, hollowed out, spiritual lacc, and the soft, 
pointed beaid ol the early rabbis, li was very close and sultry 
in mid-afternoon in the Jewish quarter; Viruent, gorged with 
seven hours of Greek and Latin, and more hours of Dutch His- 
tory and Grammar, would talk to Mendcs about lithographs. 
One day he brought lus teacher the study of A Baptism by 
Maris. 

* Mcndes held A Baptism in his bony, tapering fingers, letting 
the sharp stream of dusted sunlight from the high window fall 
upon it 
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“It is good,” he said in lm throaty, Jewish voice. “It catches 
something of the spirit of universal religion.” 

Vincent's fatigue ldt him instantly. He launched into an 
enthusiastic description oi Mans’s art. Mcndcs shook his head 
imperceptibly. The Reverend Strieker was paying him a high 
price to instruct Vincent in Latin and (Jreelt. 

“Vincent,” he said quietly, “Maris is very fine, but the lime 
grows short and we had better get on with our studies, yes ? " 

Vincent understood. On the way home, alter a two hour 
lesson, he would pause before the interiors of houses where the 
wood-choppers, carpenters, and ships’ victualers were at work. 
The doors stood open before a big wine cellar, and men with 
lights w'Tt running to and tro m the daik vault. 

Uncle Jan went to IJelvoort (01 a week; knowing that he was 
alone 111 the big house behind the Navy \aid, Nay and Vos 
walked ovei late 011c jl lei noon to letch Vincent lor dinner. 

“You must come to us every night until Uncle )an gets back,” 
Kay told him. “And Mother asks if you won't take Sunday 
dinner with us each week, after services*” 

When dinner was over the family pi tyed cards, but since 
Vincent did not know how to play, he settled in a quiet corner 
and rtad August Unison's “Ilisluirc dcs Croisadcs.” From 
where lie was sitting he could watch Kay and the changes of 
hci quick, provocative smile. She left the table and came to 
his side. 

“What are you reading. Cousin Vincent?*’ she asked. 

He told her and then said, “Its a fine little book, I should 
almost say written with the sentiment ot Thys Mans.” 

Kay smiled, lie was always making these funny literary 
allusions. “Why Thys Mans*” she demanded. 

“Read this aud sec if it doesn’t remind you of a Mans canvas, 
where the writer describes an old castle on a rock, with the 
autumn woods in twilight, and in the foreground the black 
fields, and a peasant who is ploughing with a white horse.” 

While Kay was reading, Vincent drew up a chair for her. 
When she looked at him at thoughtful expression darkened her 
blue eyes. , 

“Yes,” she said, “it is just like a Maris. The writer ant 
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painter use their own medium' to express the same thought/’ 
VinLcnt took the book and ran his finger across the page 
eagerly. “This line might have Tieen lifted straight from 
Michelet or Carlyle.” 

“You know. Cousin Vincent, for a man who has spent so 
little time in classrooms, you arc surprisingly well educated. J)o 
you still read a good many books 

“No, I should like to, bin 1 may not Though in lad I 
need not long tor u so mm h, for all things axe found m the 
word of Christ — more perket and more beautiful than m any 
Other hook." 

“Oh, Vincent,” exclaimed Kay, lumping to her foot, “that 
was so unlike you’” 

Vincent stared at her in am.r/ement 

“I think you ate oer so imuh nuer whin sou’ic seeing, I'liy^ 
Maris in the "1 li>toirc des Croisades’- -though bather sa\s you 
ought to concentrate and nol think o| siuh dungs -than when 
you talk like a study, piowmial ilcigymaii/' 

Vos strolled over and said, “\Ve\r dealt you a hand, Kay," 
K.ay looked for a moment into the live, burning ioals under 
Vincents overhanging hiotvs, then took fur husband's aim and 
joined the other turd players. 


4 

Mhmjis da Com i knew that Vinani like to talk to Inin about 
the mo r e gcneial things of hie, so several tunes a week he in- 
vented excuses to accompany him back lo town when their 
lesson was done. 

One day lie took Vincent through an interesting part of the 
city, the outskirts that extend from the Lcidsche Poort, near the 
Vondcl Park, to the Dutch railway station. It was full of saw- 
mills, workmen’s cottages with little gardens, and was very 
populous. The quarter was cut through with many small canals. 

“It must be a splendid thing to be a clergyman in a quarter 
like this,” said Vincent. 

“Yes,” replies. Mcndcs, as he filled his pipe and passed the 
cone-shaped bag of tobacco to Vincent, “these people need God 
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and religion more than oui friends uptown/' 

They were crossing a tiny wooden bridge that might almost 
have been Japanese. Vincent snipped and said, “What do you 
mean, Mijnhcer?” 

“These workers,” said Mendcs with a gentle sweep of his 
aim, “have a hard life of it. When illness comes they have no 
money foi a doctor. The food for tomorrow comes from to- 
days labour, and hard labour it is, too. Their houses, as you 
sec, are small and poor; they are never more than a stone’s 
throw away from privation and want. They’ve made a bad 
haig.un with lift: they need the thought of God to comfort 
them. * 

Vmcent lighted Ins pipe and diopped the match into the little 
i anal below him “And the people uptown?'' he asked. 

“They have good clothes to wear, secure positions, money put 
aivay against adversity. When they think of God, He is a 
prosperous old gentleman, rather well pleased with himself for 
ihe lovely wav things aie going on earth.” 

“In shoit,” said Vincent, “they’re a little stuff) ” 

“Dear me 1 ” exclaimed Mendes. “1 never said that.” 

“\o, I did.” 

Thai night he spread his Greek books out befoie him, and 
then stared at the opposite wall for a long time. He remem- 
beud the shuns ol London, the sordid poverty and suffering; 
lie remembered his desire to become an evangelist and help 
those people. His mental image flashed to Uncle Strieker’s 
chinch. The congregation was prosperous, well-educated, sen- 
sitive to and capable of acquiring the better things of life. Uncle 
Stinker’s sermons were beautilul and conilortmg, but who in 
the congregation needed coni foil ? 

Six months had passed since he first came to Amsterdam. He 
v as at last beginning to understand that haul work is but a poor 
substitute for natural ability. He pushed aside his language 
lxioks and opened his algebra. At midnight Uncle Jan came in; 

“I saw the light under your door, Vincent,” said the vice- 
admiral, “and the watchman told me he saw you walking in the 
Yard at four o’clock this morning. How many hours a day 
have you been working?” 
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“It vaiies. Between eighteen and twenty.” 

“Twenty!” Unde Jan shook his head; the misgiving grew 
' more perceptible on his Lice. It was difficult tor the vice-admiral 
to adjust himself to the thought ol Lulu re m the Van Gogh 
family. “You should not need so many.” 

“I must get my work done, Unde Jan.” 

Unde Jan brought up lus bushy eyebrows. "He that as it 
may,” he said, “I have promised jour parents to take good caic 
u£ you. So you will kindly get lo bed, and in th<* tuiuic do not 
work so late.” 

Vincent pushed aside his cxci rises, lie had no need lor 
sleep; he had no need lor love 01 sympathy or pleasure. lie 
had need only to learn lus Latin and Guek, h.s algcbia and 
grammar, so that lie might pass lus examinations, enter the 
University, Income a mmisier, ind (lo God\ prjilual vvo;k on 
earth. 


5 

Bv May, just a yt.ir alter lie ijmc lo Amsterdam, he began to 
realize that lus unlitiu^. lor toimal cdiiiation would lin.illy 
conquer him. This \\ is not a statement ol lad, but an ad 
mission ol del eat, and every tune one pornon ol his brain threw 
the realization hrioic him. lie whipped the icst ol lus mind to 
drown the admission in weary labour. 

Il tt had been a simple question oi the diiluulty of ihe work, 
and his mamlcst unfitness fot it, he would not have Ixxui dis- 
turbed. But tlie question that racked him night and day was, 
“Did lie wain to luxomc a elevet, gentleman clergyman like lus 
Uncle Stnrkci ? ” What would happen to Ins ideal ol per- 
sonal service lo the ]>oor, the sick, the downtrodden, it he 
thought only of declensions and formulae >ur fue more years* 

One afternoon late in May, when he had iimsiicd lus lesson 
with Mcudes, Vincent said, "Miinheer da ('ost», could you find 
time to take a walk with inc ? ” 

Mendcs had been sensitive to the growing struggle in Vin- 
cent; he divined that the younger man had reached a point 
where a decision was imminent. 
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“Yes, T had planned to go for a little {.troll- The air is very 
clear after the rains. I should he glad to accompany you/* 
He wrapped a wool scarf about his neck many times and* put on 
a high 'collared, black coat. The two men went into the street* 
walked by the side of the same, synagogue in which Baruch 
Spinoza had been excommunicated more than three centuries 
before, and alter a few blocks parsed Rembrandt's old home in 
ihe Zccsriaat. 

“lie died in jviverty and disguur.” said Mendes in an or- 
dinal y tone as they passed the old house 

Vincent looked up at him quickly. Mendes had a habit of 
piercing to the heart of a problem before one e\cn mentioned it. 
There was a pniiomul resilience alxmt the man; things one 
said seemed to Lv plunged into fat hornless depth* lot considera- 
tion. With Unde fan and Untie Strieker, one's words hit a 
pieusc wall and bounced back last to lh< tunc of yes! or not 
Mendes always bathed oiu 's thought m the deep well of his 
mellow wisdom Ik lore lie jetunud it. 

‘He didn't die unhappy, though,” said \ liuent. 

“No,” replied Mtndcs, ‘be had expressed himself lolly and 
he knew the worth of wlnt he had done, lie was the only one 
m his time who did.” 

“Then did thaL make jt all nghi with him, the fact that he 
knew? Suppose he had been w tong 5 What it the w r orld had 
heen right in neglecting him 5 ” 

“What the world thought made little difference. Rem- 
brandt had to paint. Whether lie painted well or badly didn’fc 
matter; painting was the stuff that held him together as a man. 
The chid value ot art, Vnuent, lies in the expression it gives to 
tlie artist. Rembrandt fulfilled whai he knew to be his life 
purpose; that justified him. liven il his work had been worth-, 
less, he would have been a thousand tunes more successful than 
1 1 lie hail pul down his desire and become the richest merchant 
in Amsterdam.” 

“I sec” 

“The iact that Rembrandt's work brings joy to the whole 
world today,” continued Mendes, as though following his own 
line of thought, “is entirely gratuitous. His life was complete 
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aiyl successful when he died, even though he was hounded into 
Jus grave. The book of his life closed then, and it was a beau- 
tifully wrought volume. The quality of his perseverance and 
loyalty to his idea is what was important, not the quality of his 
work,” 

They stopped to watch men working with sand rails near the 
Y, and then passed through marty naiiovv streets with gardens 
full of ivy. 

“But how is a young nun to know he is choosing lightly, 
Mijnhcer? Suppose he thinks there is something special he 
must do with his life, and aft< rwards he finds out he wasn’t 
suired to that at all ?” 

Mendes drew lus chin out of the collar of the coat, and his 
black eyes brightened. “Look, Vincent," he cried, “how the 
SUnset is throwing a ruddy glow on those grey clouds ” 

They had reached the harbour. '1 he masts ot the ships and 
the row of old houses and tias on the waterfront were standing 
out against the colour and cvemhmg was reflected in the Zee. 
Mendes filled his pipe and passed the paper sack to Vincent. 

“I am already smoking, Mynheer," said Vimml 

“Oh yes, so you arc. Shall we walk along the dyke to Zie- 
burg? The Jewish churchyard is there, and we can sit 4 or a 
moment where my people au. buntd” 

They walked along in irLmlly silence', the vvuid canving the 
smoke over then shoulders. “You can never be sure about any- 
thing for all time, Vnucnt,” said Mendes. “You can only have 
the courage and strength to do what vou think is right (t may 
turn out to be wrong, hut you will at least have done it, and 
that is the important thing. We must act according to the best 
dictates of our reason, and then leave Clod to juJgc of its ulti- 
mate value, Ti you aic certain at this moment that you want 
to serve Our Maker in one way or another, then that fault is 
■the only guide you have to the future. Don't be afiaid to put 
pour trust in it.” 

‘ “Suppose 1 am qualified?” 

. “To serve God?" Mendes looked at him with a shy smile. 
/'“No, I mean qualified to become the sort of academic clergy- 
man that the University turns out.” 
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Mcndes did not wish to say anything about Vincent’s specific 
problem; he wanted only to discuss its more general phases and 
let the boy come to Ins own decision. By now they had reached 
the Jewish churchyard. It was very simple, lull of old head* 
stones with llchicw inscriptions, and elderberry trees, and cov- 
ered here and there with a high, dark grass. There was a 
stone bench mar the plot rescued lor the da Costa family, and 
hen* the two men sal down. Vunint put away his pipe. The 
ihuichyard was deserted at this hour ot the evening; not a 
sound was to be heard. 

“Kvery person has an integrity, a quality ot character, Vin- 
cent/’ said Mcndes, looking at the graves ot Ins father atid 
mother lying side by side, “and iJ he observe* it, whatever lie 
does will turn out well in the end. It yt>u had remained an 
art dealer, the integrity that makes you the sort of man you 
ate would have made you a good ait dealer. The same applies 
to yum teaching. Some day you will oxpicss yourself fully, no 
matter what medium you may choose 

“And it I do not n mam in AmstciJam to hmmic a profes- 
sional minister 3 ” 

“It does not mirier. \ou will return to London as ail evange- 
list, or work in a shop, or become a peasant m the Brabant. 
Whatever you will do, you will do well. 1 have felt the quality 
ot the stuII that goes to make you a man, and I knnw r that it is 
good. Many limes in join hie you may think you are failing^ 
hut ultimately you will express yourself and that expression Will 
pistil) your life.” 

“Thank yen, Mijnheu da Costa. What you say helps me.” 

Mendes shrvued a little. The Mono bench under him was 
cold and the suii lud gone down behind the sea. He rose. 
“Shall we go, Vincent 3 " he asked. 

6 

Tim following day, as twilight was falling, Vincent stood at the 
window overlooking the Yard. The little avenue of poplars 
with their slender forms and thin branches stood out delicately, 
against the grey evening sky. 
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“Because I am no good ai formal study iii^: " said Vincent to 
himself, "does that mean I can't lx* of any use in the world? 
What, alter all, have Latin and Greek to do with the love ot our 
fellow men?” 

Uncle Jan passed in the Yard below, making the rounds. In 
the distance Vincent could see the masts of the ships in the 
docks, in front the Atjch, quite black, and the zed ami grey 
monitors surrounding it. 

“The thing I wanted to do all along was God’s pi actu al 
work, not draw triangles and circles. 1 never wanted to have 
a big church and preach polished sermons. I belong with the 
humble and suffering Now, Not Five Y eat c From A ow!" 

Just then the bell rang and the whole stream ol workmen 
began pouring toward the gate. The lamplighter came to light 
the lantern in the Yaid. Vincent turned away from the window. 

He realized that his fatlur and Uncle Jail and Uncle Slrnker 
bad spent a great deal of time and money on him in the past 
year. They would consider it entirely wasted if he ga\e up. 

Well, he had tried honestly. He could not work more than 
twenty houis a day. He was obviously unhtted lor the lilt ol 
the study. He had begun loo late. If he went out tomorrow 
as an evangelist, woikmg lor His people, would that be failure* 
If he cured the sick, comfoitcd the weary, consoled the sinner, 
and converted tlie unbeliever, would that still be failure* 

’ , The family would say it was. They would say he could ne\rr 
Succeed, that he was worthless and ungiaulul, the blick sheep 
ttf the Van Gogh family. 

'“Whatever you do," Mendcs had said, "you will do well. 
Ultimately you will express yourself and that expression will 
justify your life.” 

Kay, who understood everything, had already surprised in 
him the seeds of a narrow minded clergyman. Yes, that was 
what he would become if he remained in Amsterdam where the 
true voice grew fainter and fainter every day. He knew where 
his place was in the world, and Mendes had given him the 
courage to go. His family would scorn him, but that no longer 
seemed to matter. His own position was little enough to give 
Uj> for God. 
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He packed his bag quickly and walked out of the house with- 
out saying good-bye. 


7 

Tiil Belgian Committee of Kvangelization, comjxised of the 
Reverends van den Brink, dc Jong ami Pieterscn, was opening a 
new school in Brussels, where instruction was to be free and 
the students lud to pay only a small sum tor then board and 
lodging. Vincent visited the Committee and was accepted as a 
pupil. 

■‘At the end of three months,” said the Reverend Pieterscn, 
“we will give you an appointment somewhere m Belgium.” 

“Ptoviding he qualifies," said lhe Reverend dc Jong heavily, 
turning to Pietcisen Dc Jong had lost a thumb in mechanical 
laboiu whili a young man, and that had turned him lo theology. 

“What is wanted in evangelical work. Monsieur Van Gogh,” 
said rhe Revciend \an den Brink, “is the talent to give popular 
and attractive lei lures to the people/' ’ 

The Reverend Pieterscn accompanied him out of the church 
m which the meeting had hem held, and took Vincent’s arm as 
they stepped into the glanng Brussels sunshine. “I am glad to 
have vou with us, my boy,” he said. “There is a great deal o£ 
lint work to he done in Belgium, and from your enthusiasm I 
should say that you are highly qualified to carry it on.” 

Vincent dul not know which warmed him more, the hot $tm 
or the man’s unexpected kindness. They walked down the 
street between precipices of si\'-storv stone buddings, while Vin- 
cent snuggled to find something to icplv. The Reverend Pieter* 
sen stopped. 

“'Plus is where I turn oil,” he said. “I lere, take my card, and 
when you have a spare evening, come to see me. 1 shall bp 
happy to chat with you.” 

There were only three pupils including Vincent at the evan*. 
gclical school. They were pur in charge of Master Bokma, a 
small, wiry man with a concave face, a plumb hue dropped 
from his brow to his chin would not have touched his nose 
or lips. 
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Vincent's two companions were country boys of nineteen. 
TTiese two immediately became good friends, and to cement 
their friendship turned their ridicule on Vincent. 

“My aim,” he told one of them in an early, unguarded mo- 
ment, “is to humble myself, moitnr t) mo\-mcmt ” Whenever 
they found him struggling to memorize a lecture m French, or 
agonizing over some academic book, they would ask, “What 
are you doing. Van Gogh, dying within yourself*'* 

It was with Master Hnkma that Vimcm had his most diffi- 
cult time. The master wished to teach them lo be good speak- 
ers; each night at home they had to prepau a lecture to deliver 
the following day in class. 1 hr two hoys com 01 ted smooth, 
Juvenile messages and icutcd them glibly- Vincent wotktd 
slowly over his sermons, pouring his whole heart mio every 
line. He felt deeply what lie had to say and when he rose in 
class the words would not come with any degree ol ease. 

“How <an you hope to he an evangelist. Van Gogh,” dc 
manded Kokina, “when you cannot e\en speak* Who will 
listen to you*” 

The climax of Kokma\ wrath broke when Vincent flitly re- 
fused to deliver his lectmes extent pot e He Inbound lar into 
the night to make his compositions meaningful, writing out 
every word in painstaking, pH use French In class the lollow 
ing day the two lniys spoke amly about Jesus Christ and salva- 
tion, glancing at then notes onu or twice while Kokina nodded 
approval. Then it came Vincent's turn, lie spread his In tun 
'before him and began 10 read Kokina would nor even listen 

“Is that the way they teach you m Amsterdam* Van Gogh, 
Homan lias ever left my class who could not speak extent pot e at 
a moment’s notice and move lus audience*” 

' Vincent tried, but he could not remember m the proper se- 
quence all the things he had written down the night before. 
His classmates laughed outright at his stumbling attempt* and 
• Bokmj joined their merriment. Vincent’s nerves were worn to 
a biting edge from the year in Amsterdam. 

“Master Kokina,” he declared, ”1 will deliver my sermons as 
I sec fit. My work 1$ good, and I refuse to submit to your in- 
suhsP 
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Bokma was outraged. “You will do as 1 tell you,” he shouted, 
“or I will not allow you in my classroom !” 

From then on il was open warfare between the two men. 
Vjncent produced lour times as many sermons as was demanded 
of him, I fir he could uni sleep at nights and there was little use 
in his going to bed. Ills appetite kit him and he became thin 
and jumpy. 

In November lie was summoned to the church to meet with 
the Committee and gei his appointment. At last all the ob- 
stacles in his way had been removed and he telt a tired gratifica- 
tion His two classmates were alread\ there when he arrived. 
The Reverend Putrrscn did not look at him when he came in, 
hut Bokma did, and vviih a glint in bis eye. 

The Reverend de Jong congratulated tlu hoys on their sue- 
( esslul woik and gave them appointments to Hoogstraeten and 
Klk'hnvi. Tin classmans lelt die room aim in aim. 

“Monsieur Van Hugh," said I)c long, "the Committee has 
not ban able to persuade itself that you are ready to bring 
Hod's word to iht* people. 1 regret to say that we have no ap- 
poinimcn! lor von.” 

After whai seemed a long time Vmcuit asked, “What Was 
w rong with my \\oik 3 ” 

‘Aon relusul to submit to auihority. The firsL rule of our 
Chun.h is absolute obedient c. Further, \ou did not succeed in 
learning how to speak extern pm t. Your master teels you are 
not qualified to puath.” 

Vincent looked at the Reverend lVterscn luit bis friend was 
staring our the window. “What ain I to do 3 " he asked of no, 
one m particular. 

“You may leliirn to the school for another six months if you 
wish," replied van den Bunk. “Perhaps at the end of that 
tune . . 

VincenL staled down at his rough, square-toed bools and 
noticed that the leather was cracking. Then, because he could 
think of absolutely no w r ord to say, he turned and walked out 
in silence. 

He passed quickly through the city streets and found him* 
self in Laeken. Without knowing why he was walking, fog 
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struck out ilong the tow pith with its busilj humming work 
shops Soon ht left the lu lists behind ind cimt to in optn 
field \n old white hors< It in, nn lulled, ind tired to deith 
by a hie ot haid libour w is stmding there I he spot w is 
lonely and desol itc On tht ..round 1 1 \ i skull md *t i chs 
tanu. m the bukgioind tlu bit i lud skeleton ol i hoist l\in n 
near the hut ol i nun who skinmel horses 
Some little kthn*, r i turned to Hood out the numhius ind 
Vincent rt ithtd ini Wills ic r 1 is pipt Ik ipplitd i nit h lo 
the tobuco but it tisttd slnn^cK biller lit sit dim i >11 1 
log in the fidd Iht old ''hire hoist i inn o\ci md 1 ublx d 
hts nose igunst Vincents huh lit tumid md strike I hi 
emacuted neck ol the inituil 

After a time there rose in Ins mind lilt thought < I Cud ind 
he was comiortul ‘Jesus w is eiln in lilt storm lu snd lo 
himseli. I am not done lor (md 1 is n it t< isiktn nu im 
day, somehow, 1 will hnd i w i\ to se r \e Him 
When he ictuined to his loon lit lound the Revei ml J tin 
sen waiting tor bun I e mu to isk you to li iu eliniic i it m\ 
home, \ inn nt he s ud 

The) w liked tl m h treets thion,ed with woikin*. ptopl 
on their vs i\ to the tunin^ me d Picleisen chitted o i uil 
things is though nothing hul hippuud Vuucni li u c 1 ei\ 
word he snd \ ith i u ruble elirit) Peteisui lid him into th< 
front loom, wheh nul heui turned into i studio 111 re v cu 
a tew w iter colours on tlu w ills ind mud in one toiiu 
‘ Oh, slid \ lment, £ )ou punt I didu t know 
Picterscn w is t mo irr isse d I m just m un iltur he i tpln d 
M I draw a bit in nry spire time foi rdmtion Ikil I she uldn i 
mention it to my tonftcus it 1 wut )ou 
They sit down to dinntr Pieterstn hid i d uightei \ sli\ 
reserved gnl of bitten who ntvtr ontt lift d he i e\cs from tlu 
'plate Pieterstn went on spe iking oi lneonsttjucniiil things 
while Vincent forced himself, for politeness sikt, to eat \ little 
Suddenly his nnnd became nvtUtd to what Pic’trsen was siy 
ing, he had no idn how the Reverend hid worked into the 
subject 

■ "The Bonnage, his host said, “is a coil mining region Pn - 
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tit illy cver> nun in tie district *,oes down into the chut bon - 
n<igts The) woik m Hit niidst ol thousands of ever reclining 
dtngeis, and ihtu waj;e is li irdl> enough lo keep bodv and 
soul toge the r 1 Ik ir bonus ir( tiiinhh elow n sh uks where their 
wives md ehildnn spend most ol the \i n shivering with told, 
tcver, md hi n ,< 1 

\ liuent wondir d win lit w n lxui s told ill this Where 
is flu Hoi in 1^1 he isked 

In iln south ot lid mm nui Moms 1 re cut ' spent some 
time, there, md \ muni if evtt i \ topli neeeled i man to 
preieh to them md eomlort them it s tlu Hoi tins 

\ ^ttlp mu into \ in tuts thmn bin n^ the pissige ot 
lood IK 1 ml down his lenl W hv \\ is Picursen tortuimg 
him 

v ineenr slid he Rivuend win deni vou to ehfe 
Boimtgt ? \\ nh vour stien^th md tnthtisiism vmi eoulil do 
a it tie d o* lint work 

Hut how tin I? 1 he ( omimtlee 

Yts, 1 know F wrote to \om 1 tiller Hi either d i\ t\plmn 
mg the sit uit <m 1 hid m mswu hum him this iluinoon. 
1 fi s tvs he wdl siipjKjn v on m ih l\>r in^e iintil 1 < in secure 
vou t n„idn lppmntmeni 

\ intent lumped lo his * ee lhcn vou will ^it ne an 

tppe mlimiit 1 

\e , bill von must h iu iu \ lntle turn When the Com* 
unlit i sees wlnt splendid woik vou ue doing it will surely 
ithnl Vnd even it it doesnt ele Jon^ md v m den Bunk 
\ ill come to tn< U r t iivour one ol these line dm and in 
icturn tor tbit Iivour I lu poor people ol tins country 
need men She vou \ itiient md is C?od is my )U Igc, any 
nit ms is pistiiud in H eit vou to them 1 * 

S 

As rut limn ne tree! the South a aroup ol mount uns appeared 
on the hon/on VuueiU gi/ed at them with pleasure md relief 
alter tlu monotonous fltl country ol Hinders He had been 
studying them only i lew minutes when he discovered that they 
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Were curious mountains. Each one stood utterly by itself, rising 
out ot the flat land with a precipitate abruptness. 

“Black Egypt,'* he murmured to hunselt a» he pceted out of 
the window at the long line of fantastic pyramids. 1 le turned 
to the man sitting next to him and asked, “('an you toll me how 
those mountains get there 

“Yes," replied his neighbour, “they arc composed ol taul, the 
waste material that is brought up from the eaith with the coal. 
Do you see that little car just about to leach the point of the 
hill? Watch u lor a moment.” 

Just as he said this, the little cai turned o\cr on its side and 
sent a black cloud living down the slope “There," said the 
man, “that’s how they glow. l\e been watching them go up 
into the air a fraction ot an inch e\n\ da\ lor the past flftv 
years/' 

The train stopped at Wasmes anil Vincent jumper! oil. The 
town was located in the hollow of a bleak valley; although an 
anaemic sun shone .0 an oblique angle, a substantial layer ol 
coal smoke lay between Vincent and the heasens, Wasmes 
struggled up the side ol the lull in two winding rows of dirty, 
red buck buildings, but before it reached the top, the bricks 
tan out and Ptlit Wasmes appeaud 

As Vincent walked up the long lull he wondeicd why the 
village was so deserted. Not a man was to be seen anywheie; 
an occasional woman stood in a doorway w T ith a dull ami stolid 
expression on her face. 

Petit Wasmes \ftts the miners’ village. It could boast of 
only one brick building, the home of Jcati-Baptistr Denis, thi 
baker, which sat right on the crest ol the lull. It was to this 
house Vincent made his way, for Denis had written to the 
Reverend Pietcrsui, oflermg to board the next evangelist to be 
sent to their town. 

Madame Dems welcomed Vim cut heartily, led lum through 
the warm kitchen-bakery with its smell ol rising bread, and 
ihowcd him his room, a small space under the eaves, w r ith a win- 
dow facing the rue Petit Wasmes, and rafters coming clown at 
tUi abrupt angle at the rear. The place had been scrubbed by 
Madame Deoiss thick, competent hands. Vincent liked it un- 
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mediately. He was so excited he could not even unpack his 
things, but rushed down the lew rough, wooden stairs which 
led into the kitchen to tell Mad.ime Denis that he was going 
out. 

“You won't forget to come back to supper?” she asked. 
“We eat at live. 1 ' 

Vincent liked Madame Denis. He felt in her the nature 
that understands things without going to all the trouble of 
thinking about them “I'll be Iicfc, Madame,” lie said. “1 just 
want to look about a bit.” 

“We ha\e a lncnd coming tonight whom you should meet. 
He is a foreman at Maicassc and can tell you many things you 
will want to know for your work.” 

It had been snowing heavily \s Vincent walked down the 
mail he observed the thorn hedges around the gardens and fields 
that had been turned black Irom the smoke ot the mine cliim- 
ncys. On the east side of the Denis house was a steep ravine! 
in which weie located most of the miners' huts; on the other 
side was a great open field with a black trail mountain and the 
chimneys of the Maicasse chaibonnagr, where most of the Petit 
Wasmes miners descended Across the field there was a hok 
low road giown over with lluim bushes and torn up by the roots 
ol gnat led trees. 

Although Marcassc was only one of a string ol seven mines 
owned by the Hharbonnagcs IMgicjue, it was the oldest anld 
most dangcious pit in the Homiage. It had a bad reputation be- 
cause so many men had perished in it, cither m descending or 
ascending, by poison gas, explosion, flooding water, or by the 
collapse oi old tunnels. There weie two sejuat, brick building*, 
above the giound, in which the machinery was operated for 
bringing up the coal and where the coal was graded and 
dumped into cars. The tall chimneys, which once had been of 
yellow brick, spread tangible, black smoke over the neighbour- 
hood twcnty-Loui hours a day. Around Marcassc were poor* 
miners' huts with a few dead trees, black from the smoke, thorn* 
hedges, dunghills, ash dumps, heaps ot useless coal, and tower-, 
mg above it all, the black mountain. It was a gloomy spot; 
at first sight everything looked dreary and desolate to Vincent* 
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“No wonder they call it- the black country,*’ he murmured. 

After he had been standing there tor some time the miners 
began to pour out of the gate. They were dressed in coarse, tat- 
tered garments with leather hats on their heads; the women 
wore the same outfit as the men. All were completely black 
and looked like chimney sweeps, the whites of their eyes pre- 
senting a strange contrast to the coal-dust covered faces. It was 
not without reason that they were called gucules nones . The 
glare of the feeble afternoon sunlight hurt their eyes alter they 
had laboured 111 the daikucss of the catth since before dawn. 
They stumbled out ot the gate, hall blinded, speaking among 
themselves in a swilt unintelligible patois. They weic small 
people with narrow', hunched-in shoulders and bony limbs. 

Vincent undei stood now why the village had been deserted 
that afternoon; the real Puii Wasmcs was not the small cluster 
of huts m the ravine, but the labyrinth city which existed undei 
ground at a depth ol seven hundred metres, and in which almost 
the entire population sfK-nt the majority of 1 U waking hours. 

9 

“Jacques Vlrnj-.y is a sell-nude man," Madame Denis told 
Vincent over the supper table, “hill he has remained a Inend 
to the miners.’* 

"Don’t all the men who get promoted sLay friends with the 
workers-" 

"No, Monsieur Vincent, it is not so. As soon as they move 
from Petit Wasmcs to Wasmcs they begin to look at things dif- 
ferently. For the sake of money they lake the part oi the own- 
ers and forget they once slaved 111 the mines Put Jacques is 
faithful and honest. When wc have strikes he is the only one 
with any influence over the miners. They will listen to no- 
body's adviu- but his. But, poor man, he hasn’t long to live." 

"What's the nutter with Lum ? " asked Vincent. 

/ "The usual thing — lung trouble. Every man who goes down 
gets it. He probably won’t last the winter out." 

Jacques Vcrncy came in a little later. He was short and 
stoop shouldered, with the deep set, melancholy eyes of the 
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Borain. Antennae of hair shot out from his nostrils, from the 
ends of his eyebrows and from the conch.i of his cars. His head 
was bald. When lie heard that V intent was an evangelist come 
to better the lot of the miners, he sighed deeply. “Ah, Mon- 
sieur," he said, “so many people have tried to help us. But life 
here goes on just as it always lias." 

“You think conditions bad in ihe Borinage?” asked Vincent, 
laajues was silent lor a nionunt and then saifl, “For myself, 
no. My mother uught me to read a little, and through that I 
have become a foreman. 1 have a little brick house on the road 
leading down to Wasmes, and we are never in want of food. 
For niysclt I have 1 nothing to complain. . /’ 

He was forced to interrupt himself ior a violent fit of cough- 
ing; it seemed to Vincent that his flat chest would surely burst 
under the pressure After walking to the front door and spit- 
ting into the load several times, Jacques again took his seat in 
the warm kitchen and gently pulled on the hairs of his ear, his 
nose, and his eyebrows. 

“You see, Monsieur. I was alieadv twenty-nine W'hen I be- 
came a foieman. My lungs wen gone by then. Neverthe- 
less it has not been so bad loi me these past Itvv years. But the 
miners . . He glaiued o\ei at Madame Denis and gsked, 
“What do you say ? Shall 1 take hun down to sec Henri 
Decriuq?' 9 

“Why not- 5 It will do him no harm to hear the lull truth” 
Jacques Vtrney turned hack to Vincent apologetically. "Alter 
all. Monsieur,” he said, “I am a lorcman and I owe some 
loyalty to ‘them.' But Henri, lie wnll show you 1 ” 

Vincent followed Jacques out into the cold night and plungec 
immediately into the miners' ravine. The miners’ huts were 
simple wooden hovels of one room. They had not been pu- 
up with any plan, but ran down the side of the hill haphazardly 
at crazy angles, creating a labyrinth ol d f rt laden alleys, througf 
which only the initiate could find their way. Vincent stumblec 
after Jacques, falling over rocks, logs, and heaps ol refuse. 
About half-way down they came to Dccrucq's shack. A light 
shone through the tiny w indow at the rear. Madame Decrucc 
answered the knock. 
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The Decrutq's cabin was exauly the same as all the others 
in the ravine It had an earthen ijoor, moss covered root, and 
strips ot burlap stuck between the planks to keep the wind out. 
In each of the rcai; corners there was a bed, one of them already 
occupied by three sleeping children. The luriushiugs consisted 
of an oval stove, a wooden table with benches, one cli.iu, and a 
box nailed to the wall, containing; a few pots and dishes The 
Decrucqs, like most Dorians, kept a goat and some rabbits so 
that they might have meat occasionally The goat slept under 
the children's bed; the rabbits had a bit of stiaw behind the 
Stove. 

Madame Dccrucq swung open the upper half of the door to 
see who was there and then hade the two men enter. She had 
worked in the same couches with Dtciucq ior many > ea rs be- 
fore their marnage, pushing the little cars of coil down the 
track to the tally boaid. Most of the juice was gone out oi her. 
She was laded, worn and aged, and she- had not yet celebrated 
her twenty-sixth lurthdav. 

Decrucq, who had been leaning Ins chair against the cold 
part of the stove, spicing up at tin sight oi Jacques. “\Vell r 
he exclaimed “It is a long time since von ha\c been in mv 
house. We are glad to ha\c you h«*rc And I bid your flic ml 
welcome." 

It was Dcciucq's boast that lie \v«is the only man in the 
Bonnagc whom the mines could not kill “1 shall die in my 
oed ot old age,” he olten said. “They can 1 kill me, ior 1 won't 
lfct them!" 

On the right side of Ins head a large square of red scalp-skin 
glowed like a window through the 1 hatch ot hu lian. That was 
a memento of the clay when the cage m which he was descend- 
ing had plunged a hundred metres like a stone 111 a well and 
killed his twenty -nine companions. When he walked he 
dragged one leg aitu him, 11 had hecn broken in lour places 
when the timbers m his cell collapsed and imprisoned him lor 
five days. His coarse, black shirt bulged on the right side over 
the mound of three broken ribs that had never been set alter 
an explosion of fire-damp had hurled him against a coal car. 
$ut he was a fighter, a game-cock ot a man; nothing could put 
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him down. Because he always talked so violently against the 
company, he was given the very worst couches , where it was 
hardest to get out the coal and where the working conditions 
were the most difficult. The more he took, the higher he (lamed 
up against “ihcm,” the unknown and unseen but ever present 
enemy. A dimple, set pist off centre in his stubby chin, made 
Ins short, compact face seemed dighlly askew. 

“Monsieur Van Gogh,” he s.ud, “you have come to the right 
place. I lire m the Bormagc we arc not even slaves, we are ani- 
mals. We descend Manassc at three in the morning, for fifteen 
minutes we can rest while \vc eat our dinner, and th£n we work 
on until four in the afternoon It is bla.k down there. Monsieur, 
and hot. So we must work naked, and the an is full of coal-dust 
and poison gas, and v\c cannot breathe* When we take the coal 
from the tout he there is no room to stand up; \\c must work 
on our knees and doubled m two We begin to descend, boys 
and gills alike, when we arc eight or nine By twenty we have 
the fever and lung trouble If we do not get killed by giisou , 
or in the i age (he lapped the rul s<. alp-patch on his head), we 
may live until iorty and then die of consumption I Do I tell lies, 
Vcrney ? M 

He spoke in such an tvited patois that Vincent found diffi- 
culty in following him The askew dimple gave his face an 
amused look, in spite of the tact that his eyes wue black with 
anger. 

“It is just so, Dccruiq,’* said Jacques. 

Madame Dec rue q had gone to sit on her bed in the far corner. 
Hie faint glow ol the kerosene lamp put htr half m shadow. 
She listened to her husband while he spoke, even though she 
had heard the words a thousand times before The years push- 
ing coal cars, the birth of three children, and the succession of 
hitter winteis in this burlap-stuffed hut had taken all the fight 
out of her. Dccrucq dragged his had leg liom Jacques back ttf 
Vincent. 

“And what do w r e get for all this, Monsieur? A one-room 
shack and just enough food to keep us swinging a pick. What 
do wc cat? Bread, sour cheese, black coffee. Once or twice a 
year, perhaps, meat! If they cut off fifty centimes a day wc 
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would starve to death! We would not be able to bring up their 
charbon, that is the only reason they do not pay us less. We 
are on the margin of death, Monsieiu, every day ot our lives! if 
We get sick we are put out without a iranc, and we die like 
dogs while our wives and children are fed by ihe neighbours. 
From eight to forty, Monsieur, thirty -two ycais 111 the black 
earth, and then a hole in that hill across the way so we can for- 
get it all." 


Vincent found lhal ihe mincis were ignorant and untaught, 
most of them being unablu u> read, but .u ihe Mine tune they 
were intelligent and quick at their d'lficuh work, were brave 
and frank and of a very sensitive temperament. They weie 
thin and pale from fever, and looked tiled and emanated Their 
skin was pasty and sallow (they saw the sun only on Sundays), 
marked with thousands of Liny black pores They hail the 
deep-set, melancholy eyes of the oppressed who cannot fight 
back. 

Vincent found them attractive. They were simple ami good 
natured like the lira bant people m Zundert ami Ktten. The 
desolate feeling of the landscape was gone too, for he per- 
ceived that the Boxinage had character and that things spoke to 
him. 

After Vincent had been there a lew days he held his first 
religious meeting m a rough shed in back of the Denis bakciy. 
He cleaned the place thoroughly and then carried in benches 
for the people. The miners came at five with their families, 
long scarfs wrapped about their necks and little caps on their 
jheads to keep out the < old. The only light was from a kerosene 
lamp wind) Vincent borrowed. The minus sal in the dark 
bn the rough benches, watched Vincent hovering over his Bible 
and listened attentively, holding their hands under their arm- 
pits to keep them warm. 

Vincent searched very hard to find the most appropriate mes- 
sage for his opening sermon. He finally selected Acts 16:9, 
“A vision appeared to Paul in the night: there stood a man of 
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Macedonia and begged him saying, 'Come over into Macedonia 
and help us ’ ” 

“We must think of the Macedonian as a labouiei, my friends,” 
snd VinLcnr, ‘‘a labourer with lines of sorrow and suffering and 
fjliguc 111 his lace. He is not without splendour or glamour, 
lor he has an unmoiial soul, and he needs the food that does not 
peush, God’s word. God wills that in mutation of Jesus Christ 
man should live humbly and go through hie not reaching after 
lofty aims, hut adapting himself to the lowly, learning from the 
gospel to lie meek and simple of heart so that on the chosen 
day he may enter the Heavenly Kingdom and find peace.” 

Tlieie were many sick people in the village and each day he 
went the rounds like a doctur, bunging them whenever he could 
a bit oL milk or bread, a warm pair ol socks, or a cover to put 
our the bed. Typhoid and a malignant lever which the miners 
call'd la j atta jitvte descended upon the huts, giving the people 
luil dicams and making them delirious. The number of bed- 
nddcii miners, emaciated, weak, and miserable, gicw day bj 
day 

The whole ot Petit Wasmcs tailed him Monsieur .Vinoeuit 
with ilhviiou, though sldl with a good bit of reserve. Thcrfc 
was not a hut in the village to which lie bad not Inought foot 
and comlort, m which be bad not nursed the sick and prayec 
with the miserable and brought God’s light to the wretched. 
Seveial days befoic Christmas he found ail abandoned stable 
near Maicassc, large enough to seat a hundred people. It wal 
banen and cold and desolate, but the miners of Petit Wasmct 
filled it to die door. They listened to Vincent tell the story of 
Bethlehem and peace on caitli. He had been in the Borin age 
only si\ weeks and had wati bed conditions grow more and ntorp 
miserable with the passing ot the days, but there, in an humble 
stable, lighted only by the smoky glow of a lew small lamp^ 
Vincent was able to bring Jesus Christ to the shivering black- 
taws and warm their hearts with the promise of the Kingdotr 
to Conic. 

There was only one flaw in his life, one factor to cause hifr 
any disturbance; his father was still supporting him. Eact 
night he prayed for the time when he would be able to earn the 
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few francs necessary for his humble needs. 

The weather turned nasty. Black clouds overhung the whole 
region. Rain fell in torrents, making muddy creeks of the 
hollow roads and the earthen floors of the huts in the ravine. 
On New Year's day Jean-Baptiste walked down to Wasmes 
and returned with a letter for Vincent. The Reverend Pieter- 
sen’s name was in the upper left-hand corner of the envelope. 
Vincent ran to his room under the caves, trembling with excite- 
ment. The ram slashed away at the roof but he did not hear 
ft. He tore open the envelope with clumsy lingers. The letter 
read: 


Dear Vincent: 


* The Committee of Kvangeli/anon has heard about your 
Splendid work and is theieiorr giung you a temporary noim 
nation for six months, to begin the hrsi ol the year. 


at the end ot June everything has gone well, your appoint- 
ment will be made permanent. In the meanwhile your salary 
Ilf be fifty francs a month. 
v«»« */ritc to me often and keep looking upward 

Youi s fondl \ , 
Ptela yen. 


He threw himself flat on the bed, letter clutched tight m his 
'hand, exultant At last he was succcsslul* lie had found Ins 
.Yfrprk in life! This was what he had wanted all the time, only 
■he had not had the strength and courage to go straight to it* 
He was to receive fifty francs a month, more than enough to pay 
for his food and lodging and he would never have to be depend- 
ent upon anyone again. 

■ - He sat down at the table and wrote a tumultuous, triumphant 
setter to his father telling him that he no longei needed his help, 
•Jid that he meant irom that time on to be a source of credit and 

S atification to the family. When he finished writing it was 
ready twilight; thunder and lightning were smashing over 
'Marcasse. He ran down the stairs, thiough the kitchen, and 
•Sung himself joyously into the rain. 

Madame Denis came after him. “Monsieur Vincent! Where 
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arc you going? You’ve forgotten your hat and coat!” 

Vincent did not stop to answer. He ran to a mound nearby. 
He could see in the distance a groat part of the Bonnage, with 
the chimneys, the mounds of coal, the little miners’ cottages, 
and the scurrying to and fro like ants in a nest of the black 
figures that were just coming out of the houillae In the 
distance there was a dark pine wood with fittle white cottages 
silhouetted against it, a church spire a long way off and an old 1 
mill. A ha/e hung over the whole scene. There was a fan- 
tastic effect of light and dark formed by the shadows of the 
clouds. For the first: lime since he had been in the Borinage it 
all reminded him ol the pu lines of Michel and of Ruysdael. 


Now that he was an authorised evangelist, Vincent needed a 
permanent place to hold his meetings. After a good deal of 
scat rhing he found at the very l>ottom of the lavinc, on a little- 
road through the pine woods, a lather large house that Was 
vailed Salon du Bebe, wheie the cluldicn ol the community had 
once been taught to danve. After Vincent put up all his prints 
the house took on an attractive air. Here every afternoon he 
gathered the children between the ages ol four and eight, taught 
them how to read, and told them the elementary stories of the 
Ihble. It was the only mstniLlion most of them received in their 
entire lives. 

"How aie we going to get coal to hear the room?” Vincent 
demanded of Jacques Verncy, who had helped him secure the* 
Salon. "The children have to be kepi warm and the meetings 
at night van last longer if the stove is going.” 

Jacques thought for a moment and then said, "Be here at nooti 
tomorrow and 1 will show you how to get it.” 

When Vincent arrived at the Salon the next day he found a 
group of miners' wives and daughters awaiting him. They had 
on their black blouses, long black skirts and blue kerchiefs over 
their heads. All were carrying sacks. 

“Monsieur Vincent, I have brought a sack for you/' cried 
Verncy ’s young daughter. “You must fill one, too.” 
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They climbed through the maze of circuitous alleys formed 
by the miners* huts, passed the Denis bakery at the top of the 
.hill, struck out across the field m the centre of which sat Mar 
casse, and skirted the walls of the buildings until they reached 
the black terrd pyramid at the rear. Here they deployed, each 
one attacking the mountain from a di th: rent angle, climbing up 
its sides like tmv insects swarming over a dead log. 

“You must go to the top before you will find any coal. Mon- 
sieur Vincent/’ said Mademoiselle Verney. “We have been 
picking the bottom of the heap clean for years. Come along, 
I’ll show you which is the coal.” 

She scrambled up the black slope like a young goat, but Vin- 
cent had to go up most of the way on lus hands and knees, lor 
the stuff under his feet kept sliding away from him Mademoi- 
selle Verney scrambled on ahead, squatted on her haunches, and 
threw r hule pieces oi caked mud at Vincent teasingly. She was 
a pretty girl with good colour in her cheeks and an alert, \i- 
vacious niannei: Venn.) had ken made a loicman when she 
.was sc\en, and she lud never seen the insult of a mine. * 

“Come along. Monsieur Vincent/* she cried, “or \ou will he 
the last to gel your sack filled’" This was an excursion toi 
her;- the company sold Verney fair coal at reduced raus. 

They could not go altogether to the lop ioi the little c.u s 
'were dumping their loads of waste, first down one suit, then 
down the other with mechanical regularity It was no easy task 
to find coal on that pyramid. Mademoiselle Verney showed 
Vincent how* to scoop up the tend in his hands and let the mud, 
rocks, clay and other foreign substances slip through lus lin- 
gers. Tlie amount of coal that escaped the company was negh 
gible. The only thing the miners' wives evci found was a sori 
*0f shale composite which could not lie sold in the commercial 
ittarker. The ttrrtl waa wet from the snow and rain, and soon 
Vincent’s hands were scratched and cut, but he managed to get 
a quarter of a sackful of what he hoped was coal by the tune 
fthe women had nearly filled theirs. 

v . Each of the women left her sack at the Salon and rushed 
home to prepare the family supper, but not before promising 
it ft come to services that nndit and brim* her family. Mademoi- 
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sellc Verney invited Vincent home to share their supper, and he 
accepted with alacrity. The Verney house had two complete 
rooms; the stove, cooking equipment, and tableware in one 
room, the family beds in the other. Despite the fact that Jacques 
was fairly well off there was no soap in the house, for as Vin- 
cent had learned, soap was nn impossible luxury for the Borains, 
From the time that the hoy begins to dtscend the chatbonnage 
and the girl begins in ascend the taril until the day they die, 
the Uorams nevu completely get the coal-dust oil their faces. 

Mademoiselle Verney put a pan ot told water out in the 
street lor Vincent. He snubbed up as best he could. He did 
not know 'how well he had succeeded, but as he sat opposite 
the young girl and saw the black st leaks trom the coal-dust and 
smoke still lining her face, he realized that he must look as she 
did. M.uh mcuselle Verney chatted gaily all through the supper, 

‘Tou know. Monsieur Vincent," said Jacques, “>nu have been 
in Fetit Wasims almost two months now, and yet you really 
don't know the Bonnage.” 

“It is true, Moiimcui Verney," replied Vincent m all hu* 
militv, “but I think I am slowly coining to understand the peo- 
ple " 

“I don't mean tluL," said Jacques, plucking a long antenna 
out of his nose and looking at it with interest. "I mean you have 
only seen our life abo\e ground. That is not imponant. We 
mciely sleep above ground. If you would understand what our 
lives are like, you must descend one oL the mines and see how 
we work from thiee in the morning until lour in the afternoon/' 

“I am very eagei to go down/' said Vincent, “hut can I get 
permission from the company 3 " 

“I already have asked for you," replied Jacques, holding a 
eube of sugar in his mouth and IctLing the tepid, inky, bitter 
collcc pour ovei it and down his throat. “Tomorrow I de* 
stend M.masse for safety ms pet lion Be 1 m front of the Denis 
house at a quarter heiore thiee in the morning and I will pick 
you up/’ 

The entire family accompanied Vincent to the Salon, but dc 
the way over, Jacques, who had appeared so well and expansive 
in his warm house, shrivelled up with a violent cough and hac 
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■o go home again. When Vincent arrived at the Salon he found 
Henri Decrucq alieady there, dragging his dead leg alter him 
and tinkering with the stove. 

“Ah, good evening, Monsieur Vincent/* he cried with a 
smile as broad as his compact face would allow. “I am the only 
one in Peut Wasmcs who can light this stove. I know it from 
old, when we used to have parties here. It is mithant, but I 
know all its tricks.” 

The content of the sacks was damp and only a small part ol 
it was coal, but Decrucq soon had llu* bulging, oval stove send- 
ing out good warmth. As lie hobbled about excitedly, the blood 
pounded to the bare spot on the scalp and turned' the corru- 
gated skin a dirty beet-red. 

Nearly every miner’s iamily in Petit Wasmes cafne to the 
Salon that night to hear Vincent preach the first sermon m Ins 
church. When the benches were filled, the neighbouring I ami- 
lies brought in their boxes and chairs. Over three hundred souls 
crowded in. Vincent, his heart warmed by the kindness of the 
miners’ wives that afternoon, and the knowledge that he was at 
last speaking m his own temple, preached a sermon so sincere 
and believing that the melancholy look on the Bor Jins' faces 
fell away. 

“It is an old belief and a good one,” said Vincent in his Id.ick- 
jaw congregation, “that we are slrangcis on earth. Yet we aie 
not alone, lor our Father is with us. We are pdgiims; our 
life is a long journey front earth to I Raven. 

“Sorrow is bertti than joy- -and even 111 mirth the heart is 
sad. It is better to go to the house of mourning than to the 
house of feasts, for by sadness the countenance of the lieai t is 
made better. 

“For those who believe in Jesus Christ there is no sorrow that 
is not mixed with hope There is only a constantly being bom 
again, a constantly going trom darkness to light. 

“Father, we pray Thee to keep us from evil. Give us neither 
poverty nor riches, but feed us with bread appropriate to us. 

* “Amen.** 

‘ Madame Decrucq was the first to reach his side. There was 
a mist before her eyes and a quiver at the corner of her mouth. 
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“Monsieur Vincent,” she said, “my life was so hard that I had 
lost (Joel. Hut you ha%c given Him back lo me. And I thank 
you for that.” 

When they were all gone, Vincent locked the Salon and 
walked thoughtfully up the hill to the Denis's. He could tell 
from the reception he had received that night that the reserve 
was completely gone from the altitude of the Borams, and that 
they trusted him at list, lie was now hilly accepted by the 
hlack|uvvs as a minister of (Jod. What had caused the change? 
It could not have been because he had a new church; such 
things mattered not at all to the miners. They did not know 
about his evangelical appointment because he had not told them 
in the first place that he had no official position. And although 
he had preached a warm, beautiful sermon, he had delivered 
equally good ones m the wretched huts and in the abandoned 
stahle. 

The Denises had already gone to sleep in their little cubby- 
hole oil the kitchen, but the bakery was still redolent of fresh, 
sweet bread. Vnucnl drew up some water from the deep well 
that had Keen enclosed in the kitchen, pourtd it out of the 
bucket into a howl, and went upstairs to get his soap and mnror. 
He piopptd the mirror against the wall and looked at himself. 
Yes, his surmise had been correct; he had taken oft only a small’ 
portion ol the coal-dust at the Verney’s. His eyelids and jaws 
were still black. He smiled to himsclt as he thought of how he 
had consecrated the new temple with coal-dust all over his face, 
and how hoiritied his father and Unde Strickei would have 
been if they could have seen him. 

He dipped his hands into the cold water, worked up a lather 
from the soap he had brought with hun from Brussels, and was 
just about to apply the suds vigorously to his face when some- 
thing turned over m his mind. He poised his wet hands in 
mid-air. He looked into the mirror once again and saw the 
black coal-dust from the tend in the lines of his forehead, on the 
lids of his eyes, down the sides of his checks, and on the great 
ball of his chin. 

“Of course!” he said aloud. “That’s why they've accepted me. 
I’ve become one of them at last.” 
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He rinsed his hands in the watei and went to bed without 
touching his lace I 1 ' very day th.n he remained 111 the Dunnage 
he rubbed coal-dust on his lace so thal he would look like every- 
one else. 


The following morning Vincent got up at two-thirtv. ate a 
piece of dry bread m the Denis kitchen, and met J.nqucs 111 
front of the door at a quailcr to three. It had snowed heavily 
during the night. The road leading to Marca.ssc had been oh- 
iterated. As they struck out across the field toward the black 
chimneys and the trml, Vincent saw the miners scurrving over 
the snow from all directions, little black rrealu r es homing 
home to their nest. It was bitterly cold; the workers had their 
thirt black coats tucked up around then chins, their shoulders 
huddled mwaid for warmth. 

Jacques first took him into a room where many kerosene 
lamps were hanging on racks, each under a specific number. 
"When we have an accident down below,” said Jacques “we 
:an tell which men arc caught by the lamps that are musing.” 

The miners were taking their lamps hastily and lushing suites 
a snow-covered yaid to a brick building wheie the hoist was 
located. Vincent and Jacques joined them. The descending cage 
had six compartment, one above the other, in each ot whn li 
a coal irusk could be brought to the surface. A comparluunt 
Was just large enough for two men to squat comfortably on then 
haunches while going down; five miners w'ere jammed into 
each of them, descending like a heap of coal. 

Since Jacques was a foreman, only he and Vincent and one 
of his assistants crowded into the top compartment. They 
squatted low, their toes jammed up against the sides, their heads 
pushing against the wire top. 

“Keep your hands straight in front of you. Monsieur Vincent,” 
laid Jacques. “If one of them touches the side wall, you will 
lose it” 

*.■ A signal was given and the cage shot downward on its two 
Steel tracks. The fiee way through which it descended in the 
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rock was only j fraction of an inch larger than the cage. An in- 
voluntary shudder ran through Vincent when he realized that 
the blackness I ell away lor a half nulc beneath him and that if 
anything went wrong he would be plunged to death. It was a 
sort of horror he had never known he Ion, tins rock rung down a 
black hole into the abysmal unknown. He realized that he had 
little Lo fear, for there had not lx on an acudent with the hoist 
in over two months, but the shadowy, flickering light of the 
kerosene lamps was not londuciu to reasoning. 

He spoke of his institutive trembling lo Jacques, who smiled 
sympathetically. “F.\en miner feels that,” he said. 

“Hut surely they get used to going down ? ” 

“No, never' An imconqueiablc leeling of honor and fear 
for this cage stays with them until then dvmg day.” 

“And you, Monsieur 

“I was trembling inside ol me, ]ust as you were, and 1 have 
been descending for thirty-three years'" 

At three hundred and filly nutics — hall-way - the cage 
stopped lor a moment, then hurtled downward again. Vincent 
saw streams of water oozing out of the suit ol the hole, and 
again he shuddered. 1-ooking upward, he saw daylight about 
the size ot a star in the sky At six hundred and fifty metres 
they got out, but the miners continued on down. Vincent found 
himself in a broad vunn*l with tiaiks cut through the rock and 
clay. lie bad expected to be plunged into an mlerno of heat, but 
the passagewjy was lairly cool. 

“This is not at all bad, Monsieur Verney'” he exclaimed. 

“No, but theic art no men working at this level. The 
(Otiihcs were exhausted long ago. We get ventilation here from 
the top, but that does the mmeis down below no good” 

They walked along the tunnel for perhaps a quarter of a 
mile, and then Jacques turned otf. “Follow me, Monsieur Vin- 
cent,” he said, "dims doimmtnt, dout emeriti if you slip once* 
you will kill us." 

He disappeared into the ground before Vincent's eyes. Vin- 
cent stumbled iorward, found an opening in the earth, and 
groped for the laddei. The hole was just large enough to pass 
a thin man. The first five metres were not hard, but at the 
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half-way point Vincent had to ahout-lace in mid-air and descend 
ia the opposite dual ion. Watci began to 00 /c. out of the locks; 
mud slime com ted 1 he rungs of the ladder. Vincent could feel 
the water dripping over him. 

At length iluv reached the bottom and crawled on their 
hands and knees through a long passage leading to des caches 
situated farthest Iroin the exit. There was a long tow of a*lls, 
like partitions m a vault, supplied hv tough timbers. In ea h 
cell x unit oi five miners worked, two digging out the coal with 
their picks, a third diagging it aw ly lioni their feet, a louiili 
loading it into small cars, and a fifth pushing rhe cars down t 
narrow tra, k. 

The pickers w cukcd in coaise linen suits, lilthy and black. 
The shoveller was usually a young Uw, siark naked except lo: 
a huilap lom-clolb, his body a dull black, and the miner push- 
ing the tar through the rime loot pas%agcway was iKv.iys i giri, 
as black as the men, with a > oarse driss covering the uppet j>ar* 
of her body. Water was leaking through the tools ol the cell., 
forming a grotto ol stalactites The only light was I mm thr 
small lamps whose \\i»'ks were tinned down low to sa' e .u**! 
Theie was no ventilation. The air was thick with coal dust. 
The natural In at of the tailh lulhcd the mineis in rmihu at 
black peespnaiion In the first ,ills Vincent saw that the man 
could w r ork standing erect with their picks, bur as he advance 1 
down the passage v' .\) , the cells buame smallei and smalln un 
til the m.n.Ts had to lu on the giound and swing thiii puks 
from the elbow As the hours went on, the bodily heat of the 
miners raised the teinpeiatuie ol the cells, and the coal-diijl 
thickened in the air until the men wue gasping great moiirhiuh 
of hot, black soot. 

“These men earn two and a hall francs a day,” Jacques roid 
Vincent, “providing the inspector .it the clicking post appioves 
the quality ot their coal. Five years ago they were earning three- 
francs, but wages have been reduced ( very year since then. 1 ’ 

Jacques inspected the timber proppings tint stood between 
the miners and death Then he turned to the pickers. 

“Your propping is bad,” he told them. “It is working loose 
and the first thing you know the rooj will cave in.” 
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One of the pickers, the leader of the gang, let forth a volley 
of abuse so last that Vincent could catch only a few words 

“When they pay for propping,” the man shouted, “we will 
prop 1 If wt take the time off to prop, how will we get the 
coal out? We might as well die here under the rock as at home 
of starvation.” 

Heyond the last cell there was another hole in the ground. 
This tune there was not even a ladder to descend. Logs had 
been shoved m at initivals to keep the dirt ftom pouring down 
and burying the miners below. Jacques took Vincent’s lamp 
and hung it from his belt. " Douccment , Monsieur Vincent/’ he 
repeated. “Do not step on my head or you will send me crash- 
mg.” They climbed down five metres more, foot following 
foot into the blackness, feeling tor its timber to stand on while 
hands clutched the dnt in the sides, to keep lrom hurtling into 
oblivion. 

At the nrxi level there was another touche, but this time the 
miners did not even have cells to work in. The coal had to be 
picked out of a narrow angle m the wjII. The men crouched on 
their knees, their backs pressed against the rock roof and threw 
their picks at iht coiner lrom which the coal was being taken. 
Vincent irah/ed now that the cells above had been cool and 
comfortable; the heat at this lower level was like that ol a blaz- 
ing oven, thick enough to Ik* cut with a blunt instrument. The 
men at work were panting like stricken animals, their tongues 
hanging out, thick and dry, and their naked bodies covered 
with a plaster of filth, grime and dust. Vincent, doing absolutely 
nothing, thought he could not bear the fierce heat and dust 
another minute. The miners were doing violent manual labour 
and their gorge was a thousand times higher than his, yet they 
could not stop to rest or cool off for a minute. If they did, they 
would not gel out the requisite number of cars of coal and 
would not receive then fifty cents for the day’s work. 

Vincent and Jacques crawled on their hands and knees 
through the passageway connecting those beehive cells, flatten- 
ing themselves against the wall every few seconds to let a car 
go by on the tiny tracks. This passage was smaller than the one 
above. The girls pushing the cars were younger, none of them 
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over ten years of age. The coal iars were heavy and the gnls h id 
U> light and strain to gel them along the lra< ks. 

At the end of the passage there was a metal chute down whu h 
the cars were lowered on cables. “Come, Monsieur Vinmii,” 
said Jacques, “I will take you to the last level, sev< u hundiul 
metres, and you will see someilmig not to he found anywhere 
else in the wot Id!'* 

They slid down the metal incline some thuiy meiics and 
Vincent found hinvalf in a v nh* uiiuh I with two tia< lcs. Th/y 
walked for a half mile hack in the tunnel, vs Ii n it ume to an 
end they pulled themselves up on a Udge, * taw led through a 
communique, and lowered themselves on the othc r side into i 
freshly dug hole, “This is a new couiht *' s..i.| Ja* ques, “iV: 
hardest place ol any mine in the woihl to i;« 1 tl.v wi.il." 

Leading out ot this c\ravatiun w is a i eiii s ol iwilv. nimu f .* 
black holes. Jacques Mimed blow It lulu mu and shouted, ‘ I'ul 
low mc. M The opining was put large. * nough to pass Y,n„. n,\ 
shoulders. He jammed his wa\ into it and ciawled on !i. . 
stomach like a snake, digging his way along with hu filler 
nails and toes. Hr could not see Jacques's boots, thnx m hc» 
ahead of him. The tunnel thiough the lock was only a lo.,r 
and a half high ,uid two and a lnlf i‘w * wide The hole iioit 
which the passagcw r av started had .dnio.t no lush ;nr, hut :i 
was cool compared to thu stope. 

At the end ol the crawl Vine* ill came into a little dome-likc 
hollow T almost tall enough ior a man to stand up. The pla:. 
was pitch black and at first Vincent could see limbing; then 
he noticed four little blue glows along a wall. Ills body was 
wet with perspiration; the sweat from his blow bioughi the 
coal-dust down into his eyes, making them siruit ciuelly. lie 
was panting for breath from the long crawl on bis stomach and 
stood up with a fcJing of relief to catch a little aii. What h* 
caught was lire, liquid Jin- that burned and choked him as it 
went down his lungs. This was the worst hole in all Marcasse, 
a torture chamber worthy of the Middle Ages. 

" Tiens t ttcnsl ” cried a familiar voice, “i 'est Mnmuttr Vin- 
cent. Have you come to sec how wc earn our lilty cents a day, 
Monsieur?” 
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Jacques went quickly 10 the lamps and inspected them. The 1 
arc of blue was eating up the light. 

“lie shouldn't have conic clown here!” Decrucq whispered in 
Vincent’s ear, the whites of his eyes gleaming, “he will have a 
hemorrhage 111 that tunnel and then wc will have to haul him 
out with blocks and a pulley.” 

“Dcirucq," called Jacques, “have these lamps been burning 
this way all morning 3 ” 

“Yc>,” replied Dccnicq carelessly, “the griton is growing day 
by day. Once it will explode and then our troubles will be 
over/* 

“These cells were pumped out last Sunday,” said Jacques. 

“I 5 ut it comes back, it comes hack,” said Decrucq scratching, 
the black scar in his scalp with pleasure. 

“ Then you must lay of! one day this week and let us clean 
it out again/ 

A storm o! protest arose from the miners. “Wc have not 
enough bread now tor the children* It is impossible to live on 
the wages, let along gi\e up a lull day* Lit them clean it out 
when wi air not in hire; we must eat like all the others*” 

“It's all right/' laughed Deerucq, “the mines can't kill me. 
They’ve tried it lx lore I shall die in mv bed of old age. Speak- 
ing ot l nod, what tunc is it, Vemcy ? ” 

lacqucs held lus wn’ch near the blue* ilame. “Nine o’clock/’ 

“Good* Wc can cai our dinner.” 

The black, sweating bodies with the w’liite eyeballs ceased 
their labours, and squatting on their haunches against the wall, 
opened their kits. They could not a awl out into the slightly 
cooler hole to cat because they allowed themselves only fifteen 
minutes respire. The crawl going and coming would have taken 
almost that long. So they sat m the stagnant heat, look out two 
pieces ol thick, coarse bread with sour cheese, and ate hungrily, 
the black soot irom their hands coming oil in great streaks on 
the white bread. Each man had a beer bottle of tepid coffee 
with which he washed down the bread. The coflee, the bread, 
and the sour cheese were the prize for which they worked 
thirteen hours a day. 

Vincent had already been down six hours. He felt faint 
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from lack of air arui choking with the heat and dust, lie did 
not think he could stand the toiture very many moie minutes. 
He was grateful when Jacques said they must go. 

“Watch that gritou, Dccrucq," said Jacques before lie plunged 
into the hole. “If it gets had, you’d better bung your gang out." 

Dccrucq laughed harshly. “And will they pay us our fifty 
cents for the day if we don't produce the coal?" 

There was no answer to this question Dccrucq kniw it as 
well as Jacques. The Litter shiuggcd, and trawled on Ins stom- 
ach through the tunnel Vinci nt followed him, completely 
blinded by the stinging, black sweat in his eyes. 

After a half hour of walking they reached the (tcaorfwgc, 
where the cage took the coal and nun to the suihuc. Jatqucs 
went into a case in the rexk, where the hoises were kept, md 
coughed up black phlegm. 

In the cage, shooting upward like a luukcl in a well, Vincent 
turned to his friend and said, “Monsieur, tell me. Why do you 
people continue to go down into the mines? Why don t you .1I1 
go elsewhere, find other employment 

“Ah, my dear Monsieur Vincent, there is no other employ- 
ment. And we cannot go elsewhere because* we do not hav** th-: 
money. There is not a miner's family in the whole Rorinage thit 
has ten francs put away. Rut t \ en il we could go, Monsieur, 
we would not. The sailor knows that all sorts of dangers aw an 
him aboard his ship, yet, ashore, he is homesick for the sea. So 
it is with 11s, Monsieur, we love our mines; we would rather 
bie underground than above it. All we ask is a living wage, fair 
working hours, and protection against danger." 

The cjjtgc reached the top. Vincent crossed the snow-covered 
yard, dazed by the feeble sunlight The miiror in the wash- 
room showed him that his face was pitch black. He did not 
wait to wash. He plunged across the field, only hall (onscuuis, 
drinking in the fresh air and wondering il he had not suddenly 
caught the sotte fiivrc and been suflenng from nightmare. 
Surely God would not let I Its children work in such abominable 
slavery? Surely he must have dreamed all the things he had 
seen? 

He passed the prosperous, comparatively well-to-do house of 
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the Denis’s and without thinking stumbled down the filthy 
labyrinth of alleys in the ravine to Decrucq’s hut. At first no 
one answered his knock. After a bit the si\ year old boy came. 
He was pale anil anaemic and undersized, but he had something 
ol I)cN.riicqs lighting courage about him. In two more years 
he would be descending Mart asse every morning at three, shov- 
eling coal into cars. 

“Mother went to the tnnl," said the boy m a high, thin 
voice. ll \ou must wait, Moiimuii Yinunt; I am taking care 
of the babies .' 1 

Playing on the floor with some sticks anti a piece of string 
were Dcciucq's two infants with nothing on but little shifts. 
They were blue with the cold. The oldest hoy ted tend to 
the .stove but 11 gave off very little heat. Vincent watt hed them 
anti shivered. Then he put the babies to bed and covered them 
up to the neck, lit did not know why he bad come to this 
miserable shark Ht felt that he must do something, say some- 
thing to the Durucqs. help them in some way. lie must let 
thtin know that he at least realized the full e\tint ol their 
misery. 

Madame Dctnuq tame home, her hands and face black. At 
first she did not rtcogm/t Vincent through 1 m filth. She ran 
to the little box that lot! her provisions, and put some coffee on 
the stove. It was tolihr than tepid when she handed it to him, 
black, bitttr am I woody, hilt In dunk n to plui'e the good 
woman. 

“The tend is had these days, Monsieur Vincent, ’* she com- 
plained. “The company lets nothing through, not even little 
grains. IIow am I to keep the habits warm? I have no clothes 
for them, only those little shirts and some sacking. The burlap 
gives them sorts and rubs their skin off. If I ktep them in bed 
all day, how will they grow?" 

Vim. cm choke d with unshed tcais, hilt he could say nothing. 
He had never seen such abject personal misery. For the first 
time he wondered of what benefit prayers and the Gospel would 
be to this woman when her babies were freezing to death. 
Where was God in all this? He had a few francs in his pocket; 
he gave them to Madame Decrucq. 
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“Please buy woolen diawers for the children/’ he said. 

It was n futile gesture, he knew; then wen hundreds ot 
Jther lubics ireezmg in the I tonnage*. The Deviiuq children 
would I reeve again as soon as ihes^ diawers wore out. 

He walked up the hill to the Denis's '[lie bakery kitJi»*n 
was w it iii and cosy. Madame Denis heated him some waier to 
wash in. and prepared him a nut lunch ol th. rabbit ,r< w that 
had been i -It > u I min the night beloie. She * ivv that h- w'is 
tired and nwivumg Mom lu» cvpinrn c so sh: pm a Liilb ol 
butter out tor Ins lift. .id. 

Vincent walked upstairs to his room. FIis stomach was warm 
and full. The bed was wuU and lOiiilori.iMi ; the sheets vv*ir 
dean, and on the pillow was a whin pillow v.i,c. On the walk 
were punts by llu. great makers of the weulel. lie opined h:* 
iiurcau and sutv* v d ‘he rows ol shuts, under* lot In s, so. Ls, m I 
vests. Hr wmt to the watduthc and looked at lus two i\tn 
pairs of shoes, his warm overcoat, and tlie slots of t lodns lung- 
ing there At last he uali/id that lie was a lull and i urn aid. 
He pre.uhed the \ irl ik s ol pnvniv to die miners but be him- 
self lived in inmlnrt arid pi* nty lie was nothing more th in i 
hypocritical shugcr <>t wcuiU. Mis ichgum was an nlU, iw.h 
dung. The mint r s ought to despite him m> I run him out o 1 
the Borinagr Lie piiunded to share their lot, and here he lud 
warm, beautilul clothes, a comfoi table lied to sleep in, ami rnoic 
food in one me il than ilk miners had in a w ee k . He did no*, 
even work lor his v.ise and luxuries. He just went about telling 
£hb las and posing as a good man The Korains ouglit not 
|0 believe a word h< said; they ought not to come to Ins sc i 
mons or accept his leadership. I lis whole easy lile gave the lie 
.o his woids. He had faded again, more misuably than evvt 
-jeforc 1 

Well, he had only two choices; he could get out of the 
Borinage, iuii under the cover ol night before they realized 
what a lying, wi'ak-livcrcd dog he was, or he cou'd make use 
j£ the knowledge to which his eyes had been opened that day 
and really become a man of Cod. 

He took all the clothes out of the bureau and packed them 
quickly into his bag. Fie also put in his suits, shoes, books. 
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rind prints, and closed the \ahsc. 1:1c let it sit on the chair 
for the nine bung, and ran buoyantly out the front door. 

At the bottom of the ravine there was a little creek. Just be- 
yond that, f hc pine woods began the ascent of the other slope. 
In this wood* the:e wcie scanned a lew miners’ cabins. After 
some inquiry, Vmcent lound one that was unoccupied. It was 
a ho, ml shanty without ,i window, built on a rather steep slope. 
The P'oi was iln* name earth trod down by long usage; the 
melton; snow ran undu die bonds at the high end. Overhead 
there were lough beams holding the roof in pkue, and since the 
shark had not bun used all winter, the knoiMis and erjeks 
between the boaub lit in *c\ blasts ol air. 

“WIui owm rhu plan Vincent dunanJ d of the woman 
who had aercompanu'd hen. 

“One 4)| the Imimik ss men -n Wasmes.” 

“On )ou know the r* m 
‘Five h toes a nv in* h 
“VuvvJl, I’ll take u/’ 

“Mill M jiimcui Viiuuit. mm ejii’i h\e hue/* 

“Why not?" 

"Hut . . bur . . . :i wien lied It ;s i wu worse than my 
place. It is the most wukhed sha k in l\tu Wasinesl” 

“'That is exactly why 1 want it 1 ’’ 

Ik ilimhid up tin- lull agiin A new feeling of peace had 
lOinc into his heart Madame Denis had gone to his room on 
some errand dining his abst nee and had seen the packed valise. 

“Monsieur Vincent,'’ she cried when he came in, “what has 
gone wrong 5 Why are yuii going back to Holland so suddenly 
“I am not going away, Madame Dims, f am staying in the 
Ronnage.” 

“Then why . . . 5 ” A puzzled expression came over her face. 
When Vincent explained, she said sultly, “Relieve me, Mon ? 
sieur Vincent, you cannot live like that; you are not usul to it. 
Times have changed since Jesus Christ; nowadays we must all 
live as best we can. The people know troni your work that you 
are a good man/’ 

Vincent was not to be dissuaded. He saw the merchant in 
Wasmes, rented the shack, and moved in. When his first sal- 
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ary check of fifty francs arrived a tew days later, he bought 
himself a little wooden bed and a second-hand stove. After these 
expenditures he had just enough francs left to secuic him 
bread, sour cheese, and coffee lor the rest of the month He 
piled dirt against the top wall of the cabin to keep the water 
out, stuffed the cracks and knotholes with sacking, lie now 1 
lived in the same kind of house .is the minus, ate the identical 
food, and slept in the identical Kd lit \\a* one of them He 
had the right to bring them the Wind of (Joel. 

L? 

The manager of the Charlwmnages Belgique, which controlled 
the four mines m the vicinity of Wasnus, was not at all the sort 
of voracious annual that Vnuun lnd bun pi (.pared to find. 
True, he was a hit stouusli, but Ik bad kindly, sympathetic eyes 
and the manner of one who had done a little suffering on Ins 
own accord. 

“I know, Monsieur van Hugh," lie said, after listening at- 
tentively while Vincent poured our the t ile of woe of the miner. 
44 It is an old story. The men think vvl ait purposely staiving 
them to death so that wt can cam greater profits. But believe 
me, Monsieur, nothing could be farther lumi the tiuth. Here, 
let me show you some charts from the International Bureau ol 
Mines in Pans." 

He laid a large chait out on the table and indicated a blue 
line at the bottom with his fmgc r. 

“Look, Monsieur," he said, “the Belgian coal mines arc the 
poorest ir the woild. r l he coal is so difficult foi us to reach 
that it is almost impossible to sell it in the open market for a 
profit. Our operating expenses are the highest ol any coal mine 
in Europe, and out profits are the lowest 1 For you set, wc must 
sell our coal at the same puce as the mines which produce at 
the lowest ton cost. Wc aie on the margin of bankruptcy every 
day of our lives Do you follow me 

“I believe so.’’ 

“If we paid the miners one franc more a day our production 
costs would rise above the market price of coal. We would have 
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to shui down aliogidni. And tlic-n they would really starve to 
death.'' 

“Couldn’t the owneis t.ih c a little 1< ss profit' 1 Then there 
would he nunc tui the vorheis/’ 

The managei shoo!: his head sadly. “No, Munsieut, for do 
you know what coal nun^s iuii on ? Capital. Like c\e:y other 
industry. And capital must iutul its return or it will go else- 
where. 'Hie sUk‘vs ol the l Yn a rl tonnages In'lgtquc pay only three 
permit divide ci< Is today. If they weie i educed half of a percent 
the owners would withdraw’ ilunr innmy. If they do that our 
mines will have to shut down, for we cannot opcialc without 
i ipilnl. And again the inineis would staive So you see, Mnn- 
siem, u is u lh< liwueis or managers who cieale this horrible 
condition m tin* lint mage Ir is the umaiislacmry lay of the 
toiuht's An<l l li.it Loiidilion, I suppose, \vt will have to hlamc 
on ( iod 1 '" 

Vincent should liau Inin shmked at this blasphemy. He was 
not Hi was dunking ol whai the manager had told him 

‘Tut at least you can do som« thing about the working hours. 
Thirteen limns a day down there is killing oil your whole 
v 1 11 age 1“ 

“No, Monsieur, we cannot deciease the working hours be- 
* anse thai wouUl hi eipmalmi to raising their wages. They 
would he mining out that much less toal ior iheir filty cents 
a day, and const c|iicn:lv our pmduction iost per ton would be 
raised.” 

“There is one thing that icitamlv i.an he improved.” 

“\uu aie going lo speak ol the dangti ids woiking condi- 
tions?” 

“Yes. At least you can ikiuase tlu iuiiiiIkt of accnknrs anc 
deaths ill the miiu.s.” 

The nmnagci shook his hi ad patiently. “No, Monsiciu, w'e 
cannot. Wc are unable to sell new stocks on the market be- 
cause our dividends are too low. And wc have absolutely nc 
surplus of profits to invest in lnipiovcmcnts. -- Ah, Monsieur 
it is a hopeless, vicious circle. 1 have gone around it man) 
thousands ol times. That is what has Turned me from a firm, 
faithful Catholic to a bitlci atheist. I cannot understand how 
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a God in Heaven would purposely create such a condition and 
enslave a whole race of people in abject misery for century after 
century without one hour of providential mercy*” 

Vincent could think of nothing to say. He walked home 
stunned. 


14 

Thji month of February was thr most hitter one ol the ycai 
Naked winds swept through the valley and over the hilltop, 
making it almost impossible to walk through the stiects. The 
miners' huts now needed the terrtl more than ever lor waimih 
but the icy winds wire so fierce that the women could not go 
out to the black mountain to search lor it. They had nothing 
but their coarse skills, blouses, cotton stockings, and kerchiefs 
to protect them against the biting winds. 

The children hail to stay in bed day alter clay to keep from 
freezing. Hot food was almost impossible to get because thru- 
was no coal for the stove. When the men came out of the blis- 
tering hot bowels of the earth they were plunged without a 
moment's preparation into the below zero weather, and had to 
struggle home across the snow-covered field in the cutting 
wind. Deaths from consumption and pneumonia occurred every 
day ol the week. Vincent read a great many funeral sci vices 
that month. 

He had given up trying to teach the blue-faced children how 
to read, and was spending his days on the Marcasse mountain 
collecting what little coal he could, to be distributed among the 
huts wheie the misery was worst. He had no need to nib coal- 
dust on his face these days; he was never free from the mark ol 
the miner. A stranger coming into Petit Wasmcs would have 
called him, “. . . just another blackjaw.” 

He had gathered almost half a sack of tetril after many hours 
of work up and down the pyramid. The blue skin of his hands 
was torn by the ice-covered rock. At a little bcLore four he 
decided to stop and take back what he had to the village so that 
at least a few wives might prepare hot coffee for their husbands. 
He reached the gate of Marcasse just as the miners began stream- 
ing out. Some of them recognized him and muttered a bojou , 
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but the rest walked along with their hands in their pockets, 
shoulders caved mwaid, and eyes rivetted to the ground. 

The last one out of the gate was a little old man whose 
cough lacked his whole body so badly that he scarcely could 
walk. His knees trembled, and when the iiee/ang wind from 
the snow-covered fields hit him, he staggered as though from 
a smashing blow 1 le nearly fell on his lace in the ice. After 
a moment he gathered courage and began to cross the field slow- 
ly, presenting lm rule to the blast. He had a piece of burlap sack 
wrapped around his shoulders, a sack he had somehow secured 
from a store in Wasmcs. Vincent saw that something wair 
printed on it. lie strained his eyes to make out what it said 
and deuphrird the Ictteis: FRJGlIJi. 

Af,r» having his tern / at the miners’ huts, Vincent went to 
his own shack and laid all lus clothes out on the bed lie had 
five shirts, three ^uiis of underwent, four pans oi socks, two 
pairs of shoos, two suits of clothes and an extra soldier's coat* 
lie left one shirt, one pair ot socks and one suit ol underwear 
on the bul. Everything else he stullcd into the valise. 

The suit ol clothes he left with the old man who had 
FR IGILIi written across his hack. The underwear and shirts 
he left for the children, to he cut up and made into little gar- 
ni* nts The so-.ks vvre distributed among the consumptives 
who had to defend Mircasse. The warm coal he gave to 
pregnant woman whose husband had been killed a tew days 
before by a cave in, and who had to lake, his place in the mine 
to support her two babies 

The Salon du Bcbe was closed, as Vincent did not wish tc 
take the tend away from the housewnes In addition, 
families were ah aid to luimp through the slush and 
feet wet. Vinuni held little services at each hut and h? 
the founds. As time went on, he found it necessary to cl 
luinselt to the practical duties of healing, washing, 1 uliTI 
down, preparing hot drinks and medicines. At last he Hi 
Bible at home because he never found time to open it. The 
Word of God had become a luxury that the miners could not 
afford. 

The mid abated a little in March hut fever set in to take it; 
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place. Vincent spent iorty francs of his February salary tor food 
and medicine for the sick, leaving himself on starvation rations. 
He was growing thinner from lack of food; his nervous, jumpy 
mannerisms became more exaggerated. The cold sapped his 
vitality; he began to walk around with a fever. His eyes be- 
came two great fire holes in their sockets, and his massive, Van 
Gogh head seemed to shrink. Hollows appeared in his cheeks 
and under his eyes, but his chin stuck out as firmly as ever. 

The oldest Decrucq child rontr acted typhoid; a difficult situa- 
tion set in over the beds. There were only two of them in the 
house; the parents occupied one and the three children the other. 
If the two babies remained in the same bed with the boy, they 
might catch the disease. If they were put on the floor they 
would develop pneumonia. If the parents slept on the floor they 
would be unable to work the following day. Vincent realized 
immediately what must be done. 

“Decrucq,” he said when the miner came home from work, 
“will you help me a moment before you sit down to your sup- 
per?” 

Decrucq was tired and ill from the pain in his scalp but he 
followed Vincent without question, dragging his dead leg after 
him. When they got to his hut Vincent threw one ol the two 
blankets off the bed and said, “Take an end of this; we are 
going to move it up to your house for the boy.” 

‘ Decrucq gritted his teeth. “Wc have three children,” he 
said, “if God wills it so, we can lose one of them. But there 
i$ only one Monsieur Vincent to nurse the whole village, and 
I will not let him kill himself*” 

„Hc limped wearily out of the cabin. Vincent took the bed 
tlart, loaded it on his shoulders, tramped to the Decrucq house 
4ftd set it up. Decrucq and his wife looked at him over their 
*upper of dry bread and coffee. Vincent transferred the child 
to his bed and nursed him. 

Later that evening he went to the Denis's to ask if they had 
Some straw he might take ro his cabin to sleep on. Madame 
Denis was aghast when she heard what he had done. 

“Monsieur Vincent,” she exclaimed, “your old room is still 
unoccupied. You must come back here to live.” 
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1 Vou an* very good, Madame Denis, bul I cannot.” 

“I know, you aic vvonying about the money. Hut that docs 

not matter. Jean-Baptiste and I make a good living. You can 

live here wi»h us free, as a brother. Aren’t you always telling 
us that all tiod’s children ate hi others 

Vincent was cold, shivering cold. He was hungiy. He was 
delirious with the fever he had ban carrying about fot weeks, 
lie wis weak irom malnutrition, Irom lack of sleep. He was 
harrassed and nearly insane with the iiumilalivc grief and suf- 
lermg of ihe village. The bed upstairs was warm and soft and 
ilcan. Madame Denis would give him lood to wipe out that 

gnawing at the pit o( his stomach; she would nurse his fever 

and fill him with hot, powerful drinks until the cold was driven 
Irom the manovv of lus bones lie shivered, weakened, almost 
collapsed on the rid tile dooi of the baktiy. Just m time he 
caught himseli. 

This was Chid s ulimute test II he tailed now, all the work 
he had done before would have* been l utils- Now that the vil- 
lage was at Us most hotuhle stage oL sullen ng and deprivation, 
was he to backslide, to he a weak, contemptible coward and 
grasp comfort and luvuiy the fust moment it was thrust under 
1 bis nose? 

“(Sod sees vonr goodness, Madame Denis,” he said, “and He 
will reward you lor it. But vou must not tempi me from my 
path oi duly. If you do not find me some Mi aw, I’m afram 
i I’ll have to sleep on the ground. Hot don’t bring anything else, 
please, for 1 can t accept it.” 

Lie dumped the shaw into one cornei ol his hut, ewer the 
damp ground, and covered himseli with the thin blanket-- * V 
did not sleep all night; when lruumng came he had a * 
and lus eyes seemed to have retreated even farther inti& ; 
head. Ills fever had increased until he was only half conscijL 
of his movements. There was no tend in the shack for t% 
stove; he did not feel he could deprive the miners of even a 
handful ol the stulT he collected from the black mountain. 

• He managed to swallow a lew mouthfuls of hard dry bread, 
and set out for his day’s work. 
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M^Rcii pushed its way wearily into April and conditions im- 
proved a hit. The winds disappeared, the slant of the sun be- 
came a little more direct, and at last the thaw came. With the 
melting of the snow the black fields became visible, the larks 
were heard, and in the woods the buds began to sprout on the 
elder trees. The fever died down and with the coming of 
warmer weather the women ol the village were able to swarm 
over the Marcasse pyramid to get tcrriL Soon the mlnns were 
blazing with cosy fires in their oval stoves; the children were 
able to stay out of bed during the day, and Vincent reopened 
the Salon. The entire village crowded in lor the first sermon. 
A touch of a smile was coming hack to the melancholy eyes of 
the miners; the people dared lilt their heads just a little. Dc- 
crucq, who had appointed lum&cll official fireman and janitor of 
the Salon, was cracking jokes over the stove and rubbing his 
scalp vigorously. 

“Better times are coming,” med Vincent exultantly from his 
pulpit. “God has tried you and found you tine. The worst of 
our suffering is over The corn will ripen in the fields, and the 
sun will warm you as you sit before your homes alter a good 
day’s work. The ihildicn will run out to follow the laik and 
gather berries m the woods. Lift up your eyes to God, for the 
good things m life are in store for you God is merciful. God is 
just. He will reward you for yotu faith and vigilance. Offer 
Up thanks to Him, for better times are coming. Better times are 
coming.” 

The miners offered up fervent thanks. Cheerful voices filled 
the room and everyone kept saying to his neighbour, “Monsieur 
Vincent is right. Our suffering is over. The winter is gone. Bet- 
ter times arc coming*’* 

A few days later, while Vincent and a group of the children 
Were gathering terril behind Marcasse, they sav little black 
figuies scuirying out of the building in which the hoist was lo- 
cated, and go running across the fields in all dilations. 

“What has happened?'* exclaimed Vincent. “It can’t be three 
o'clock yet. The sun isn’t even in imd-heaven.” 
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“There’s been an accident 1 ” shouted one of the older boys. 
‘Tvt seen them run away like that before! Something’s broken 
below!” 

'They scrambled down the black mountain as fast as they 
could, ripping their hands and clothes on the rocks. The field 
surrounding Marcasse was thick with black ants running to 
cour. By the time they all got down, the tide of movement 
hul i hanged and the women and children were running across 
the held from the village, coming from every direction at a 
lughtened speed, babies in their arms and infants tagging along 
behmd. 

When Vincent got to the gate he heard excited voices crying, 
“ ( r n ton l Gnsotil The new cottthe! They're caught * Ihey’re 
trapped iid” 

Jacques Verncy, who had been laid up in bed during the in- 
tense cold, came dashing across the field at top speed He had 
grown thinner, his chest more cavernous. Vincent caught him 
as lie went by and said, “What is it? Tell me*” 

“Dccrucq’s couchcl Remember the blue lamps? I knew it 
would get thend” 

“How many 3 How many are there? Can’t we get at them 5 ” 

“Twelve cells. You saw them. i ; ive men to a cell.” 

“Can't wc save them?” 

“1 don’t know. I'm taking a volunteer crew down imme- 
diately.” 

“Let me come along. Let me help.” 

“No. 1 need experienced men.” He ran through the yard to 
the hoist. 

The little cait with the white horse drew up to the gate, the 
same cart that had carried so many dead and injured to the 
cabins on the hillside. The miners who had run across the fields 
began returning with their families. Some of the women cried 
hysterically, others stared ahead of them, wide eyed. The chil- 
dren whimpered and the foremen ran about, shouting at the 
tops of their voices, organizing rescue crews. 

Suddenly the noise stopped. A little gioup came out of the 
hoist building and walked slowly down the stairs, carrying 
something wrapped in blankets. The hush was eloquent for a 
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moment Then everyone began shouting and ciymg at l hr same 
time/ 

“Who is it? Are they dead? Arc they alive? For Ciod’s sake, 
tell us their names* Show them to us* My husband is down 
theic* My children* Two ol my babies arc in that com hi 

The group stopped at the little cart with the white lunse. 
One ol the. men spoke “Three of the earners who vine dump- 
ing coal on the outside have been saved. Rut they aie terribly 
burned." 

“Who are they 3 For llu lou of Jesus tell us who tlu*\ aie* 
Show us* Show us* My bain is down there* My baby, my bab> 

The man lilted l he blankets oil the seared laces ol two gnls 
of about nine and a boy of ten. All three were unconscious 
The families ol the thildicn fell upon them with nunghd cries 
of lament and joy. The three blankets were laid in the cait with 
the white horse and driven across tlv hollow load of the field. 
Vincent and the ianulies ran alongside like panting animals. 
From behind him Vincent he aid the wail of bar and anguish 
mount evu higher and higher, lie I timed his luud while he 
ran, and looked behind him, seeing the long line n! /l/ - #/ moun- 
tains oil the hoi 17011. 

“Black Kg> pt *" he tried aloud, giving uni to Ins pain “Black 
Egypt, with the chosen people enslaved again' Oh, liod, how 
could you? How could you 3 " 

The children were burned almost n» death Tin skin and 
hair was >uied oil tviiv pait that had been ixpusul. Vincent 
went into the first idbm 'flic mother was wringing her hands 
in anguish. Vincent unJicsscd the child and cried, “Oil, oil, 
quick*’ 1 The woman had a little oil in the house. Viincnt ap- 
plied it to the burns and then cried, “Now*, bandage*" 

The woman stood there staring at him, terror in her ejes. 
Vincent became angry and shouted, ‘ Bandages* Do son want 
your child to die?” 

“Wc have nothing," she blubbered. “There is not a piece of 
white cloth in the house. There has not been all winter *" 

The child stirred and moaned. Vincent grabbed ofi his coat 
tod shirr, and tore his undershirt from his body. He replaced 
iftis coat, ripped the other garments to strips, and bandaged the 
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child from head to foot. He took the can oi oil and ran to the 
second child. He bandaged her as he had the fiist. When he 
reached the third child the shirt and undershirt had been used 
up. The ten year old boy was dying. Vmccnt took off his 
trousers and woolen drawers, replaced the trousers and cut the 
drawers mro bandages. 

He pulled his coat tightly over his bare chest and ran across 
the field to Marcassc. From far off he could hear the lament, 
the unending cry of the wife and mother. 

The miners were standing about the gate. Only one telief 
crew could work down below at a time. The approach to the 
ledge was narrow. The men wire waiting tluir turn. Vincent 
spoke to one of the assistant foremen. 

“What are llu. chanted” 

1 They’re dead by now ” 

“Can’t we gel lo them?” 

“They're buried under roik " 

“llow long will it lake?" 

“Weeks. Maybe months " 

“But why? But why?" 

“Thai’s how long it took bctori 
“Then they’re lost*’’ 

“Fifty-seven men and girls 1 ' 1 
“livery one oi them gone 1 " 

“You’ll never see them again 1 ’ 1 

Crews relieved each other for thirty-six hours. The women 
who had husbands and children below could not be driven 
away. The men above kept telling them rescue was sure. The 
women knew they were lying. The miners wives who had lost 
no one brought hot coffee and bread across the field. The 
stricken women would touch nothing. In the middle of the 
night Jacques Verney was brought up in a blanket. He had 
had a hemorrhage. He died the following day. 

After forty-eight hours Vincent persuaded Madame Dccrucq 
to return home with the children. For twelve days volunteer 
rescue crews worked without stopping. No mining went on. 
Since no coal was brought up, no wages were paid. The few 
francs surplus in the village was soon gone. Madame Denis 
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went on baking bread and distributing it on credit. She ex- 
hausted her capital and had to shut down. The compiny con- 
tributed nothing. At the end of the twelfth day they told the 
rescue crews to stop. The men were ordered back to woik. 
Petit Wasmes had not one centime beiwcen it and starvation. 

The miners struck. 

Vincent's wages for Apul arrived. Hr went down to Wasmes 
and bought fifty fiancs worth of lood. lie distributed it among 
the families. The village lived on it fur six d.i\s Aftir that 
they went to the woods to <oll<vi berries haws, ^ra-s The 
men went out of doors searching fin things that lived, rats, 
gophers, snails, toads, lizards, cats, dous An) thing that could 
be put into the stomach to stop the throbbing aelv oi hunger. 
At last there was nothing more to lind. Viruent wrote to lhus- 
sels tor help. No lit lp tame. The miners sat down 1o watch 
their wives and children staivo undtr then eyes. 

They asked Vincent to hold set'uvs for the lift>-se\en lost 
souls m the mine, the ones who had gone before them. A 
hundred men, women and rhildicn packed into Vincent's tm> 
hut. Vincent had line] nothing hut coffee for days, lit* hid 
had almost no solid food smic the au'idcnt. He was too w^ak 
to stand on his feet. The fevci and despair had leturned to lus 
heart. His eyes were just two black pm piuks, his checks had 
been sucked in, the circular bones under Ins e)es proiiuded, a 
dirty, red beard matted his face. I le had rough sacking wrapped 
around his body to take the place of underwear. Only one 
lantern iTumincd the sluck. Ii hung trom a broken 1 alter, 
giving but a flickering glow. Vincent lay on the straw in his 
corner, holding his head up on one elbow. The lantern flung 
fantastic, flickering shadows over the rough planks and the 
hundred mutely sufiering souls. 

He began speaking in a parched, feverish voice, eveiy word 
filling the silence. The hlackjaws, thin, emanated, wracked 
by hunger and defeat, kept their eyes on him as they would on 
God. God was a long way off. 

Strange, loud voices were heard outside the shack, lifted in 
indignation. The door was flung open and a child’s voice cried, 
. “Monsieur Vincent is in here. Messieurs.” 
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Vincent stopped speaking. The hundred Borains turned their 
heads toward the door. Two well-dressed men stepp’d in. The 
oil lamp flared up for a bncf moment. Vincent saw horror and 
fear written across the strange faces. 

“You arc welcome, Reverend dc Jong and Reverend van den 
Brink,’ he <aid without rising. “We arc holding funeral serv- 
ices for the fifty-seven miners who were buried alive in Mar- 
casse. Perhaps you will say a word of comfort to the people?’* 

It rook the Reverends a long time to find their tongue* 

“Shocking* Simply shocking*” cried de Jong, giving his 
piotuberant stomach a resounding smack. 

“You would think you were m the jungles of Africa!” said 
Van den Brink. 

“Heaven only knows how much harm he's done.” 

“It may take years to bring these people back to Christianity.” 

De Jong crossed his hands on lus paunch and exclaimed, “I 
told you not to give him an appointment in the fust place.” 

“I know . . . but Pietersen . . . who could ever have dreamed 
ol this ^ This chap is absolutely mad*” 

“I suspected lie was insane all the time. I never did trust 
him.” 

The Revciend spoke in rapid, pcrfecl French, not one word 
ol which the Borains understood. Vincent was loo weak and 
ill to realize the import of what they were saying. 

I)e Jong stomached his way through the crowd and said to 
Vincent quietly but fiercely, “Send these filthy dogs home!” 

“But the services* We haven’t finished the . . .” 

“Never mind the services. Send them away.” 

The mineis filed out slowly, uncomprehending. The two 
Reverends laced Vincent. “What in the world have you done 
to youtself? What do you mean by holding services in a hole 
like this? What sort of a new barbarous cult have you 
started. Have you no sense ot decency, of decorum? Is this 
conduct befitting a Christian minister? Are you utterly macj, 
that you behave like this? Do you wish to disgrace our 
Church?” 

The Reverend de Jong paused for a moment, surveyed the 
mean, sordid shack, the bed of straw on which Vincent lay, the 
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burlap wrapped around lus body and his deep sunk, feverish 
eyes. 

“It is a fortunate thing for the Church, Monsieur Van Gogh,” 
he said, “that we have given you only a temporary appointment. 
You may now consider that appointment cancelled. You will 
never again be allowed to serve us. I find your conduct dis 
gusting and disgraceful. Your salary is ended and a new man 
will be sent to take your place immediately. If I were not 
charitable enough to think you entirely mad, I would call you 
the worst enemy to Christianity that the Belgian K\ angelical 
Church has ever had!” 

There was a long silence. “Well, Monsieur Van (iogh, have 
you nothing to say in your own ddense 

Vincent remembeied the day in Brussels when they had re- 
fused him an appointment. Now he could not c\rn Leel any- 
thing, let alone speak. 

“Wc may as well go, Brother de Jong,*’ said the Reu lend van 
den Brink after a time. “There is nothing we van do hue. 
His case is quite hopeless. If we can't find a good hotel in 
Wasmes, we’il have to ride back to Mons tonight/’ 

r6 

The following morning a group ol tlu* older miners came lo 
Vincent. “Monsieur,” they said, “now that jicques Vctnoy is 
gone, you are the only man wc can trust. You must tell us 
what to do. We do not wish to statve to death unless we have 
to. Perhaps you can get ‘them’ to grant our wishes. Alter you 
have seen them, if you tell us to go back to work, wc will. And 
if you tell us to starve, wc will do that, too. Wc will listen to 
you, Monsieur, and to no one else.” 

The offices of the Chatbonnagcs Belgique had a funereal air. 
The manager w r as glad to see Vincent and listened to him in 
sympathy. “I know, Monsieur Van Gogh,” he said, “that the 
miners are outraged because we did not bore thiough to the 
bodies. But what good would it have done? The company 
'ftas decided not to reopen that rouche ; it doesn't pay for llsrli. 
We would have had to dig for perhaps a month, and whai 
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would h.t\< been ihc result? Simply to take the men from one 
gra\e and put them m another" 

“Then what about the living ? Can jmi do nothing to im- 
prove condition* down below? Must they work in the face of 
certain death every day of their lives?" 

“Oia, Monsieur, they must. They must. The company 
has no lunds to invest in safety devices. The miners are on the 
losing end ol this quairel; they cannot win because they have 
iron-clad economic laws against them. What is worse, if they 
don't return to work withm another week, Marcasse will be 
shut down permanently. Then God knows what will happen 
to them.*’ 

Vincent walked up the long winding road to Petit Wasmes, 
defeated “Perhaps God knows," he said to himself bitterly. 
“\nd then again, perhaps He doesn't.” 

It was clearly evident that he was of no more use to the 
miners. He had to tell them to go hack to work for thirteen 
hours a day in the consumption pits, for starvation lations, with 
sudden deith staring half of them in the late and a slow, cough- 
ing death all the othcis lie had failed to help them in any 
way. Not c\cn God could help them. He had come to the 
lk>r inage to put the Word oi God into their hearts, but what 
could he s iv further whtn faced by the tact that the eternal 
enemy ol the miners was not the owners, but the Almighty 
1 allur Himself? 

Ihc moment he told the miners to go back to work, to take 
up their slavery again, he ceased to be of any value to them, 
fie could never preach another' sermon — even if the Committee 
would allow him- -ior ot what good was the Gospel now? 
God had turned a stone deaf ear to the miners and Vincent had 
not been able to sol ten Him. 

Then suddenly he realized something he had known for ■; 
long time. All this talk about God was childish evasion; des- 
perate lies whispered by a frightened, lonely mortal to himself 
out in a cold, dark, eternal night. There was no God. Just as 
simply as that, there was no God. There was only chaos* 
miserable, suflenng, cruel, torturous, blind, endless chaos. 
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The miners returned to work. Theodorus Van Gogh, who 
leard front the Committee of Evangelization, wrote, enclosing 
money and asked Vincent to return to Eitcn. Instead Vincent 
went hack to the Denis’s. He made a taicwril trip to the 
Salon, took all the prints off the wall and put them up in his 
room under the eaves. 

It was bankruptcy once again, and time to take stock. Only 
there was no stock. There was no job, no money, no health, 
no strength, no ideas, no enthusiasms, no desire*, no ambitions, 
no ideals, and worst of all, no pivot upon which to hang lm life. 
He was twenty-six, five limes a failure, without the courage to 
jegin anew. 

He looked at himself in the minor. ITis reddish heard cov- 
ered his face in whorls. I fis hau was thinning mi*, his nch, 
ripe mouth had been squeezed down to a nairow hue, uml lus 
eyes were lost somewhere 111 dark caverns The whole poison 
ality that was Vincent Van Gogh seemed to have dui\ riled, 
grown cold, almost died within irselt. 

He hot rowed a little soap Irom Madame Denis and scrubbed 
himsclt from head to foot, standing up in a basin of watei. 1 Ic 
looked down at what had been a massive, powerful body and 
saw that it was thin and emaciated. He shaved 1,11 dully and 
neatly, wondering whcie all the stiange bones m bis face 
had come from so suddenly. He combed his hair »n its old de- 
sign for the first tunc in months. Madame Denis [nought him 
up a shin and suit of underwear belonging to hot husband. lie 
dressed and descended to the cheerful bakery kitchen, lie sat 
down to dinner with the Denises; solid cooked food passed his 
lips foi the first time since the catastrophe at the mine. It 
seemed curious to him that he should 1 mother to cat at all. The 
food in his mouth tasted like warm wood pulp. 

Although he had not told {he miners that he had been for- 
bidden to preach again, they did not ask him to, nor did ihey 
seem to care about sermons. Vincent rarely spoke to them any 
more. He rarely spoke to anyone. He exchanged only a 
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botijour in passing l h* in vci run red their huts or engaged in 
their daily lues 01 thmighK 15 y some prohnind understanding 
and tacit agranniu the miners refrained Irom discussing him. 
They adopted his amiudc of formality but they never con- 
demned the change. Mutely the y uudcistood. And life went 
011 in the Hoi nugc. 

A note I mm home lnfotnr.d intn that Kay Vos’s husband 
had dud suddenly. He was at too low an ebb of emotional 
exhaustion to do mote than store tin* last in some 1 emote corner 
of his mind. 

The weeks passed. Vincent did nothing hut eil, sleep, and 
sit m a da/( Tin fixer was dowly being driven out of his 
body. He was gaining strength and weight. Hat Ins eyes were 
two glass openings to a coipsc-lilled collin. Summer came; the 
black fields and ilnmneys and tends glistened tn the sun. Vin- 
« rut walked through the couiitij-side. Hr did not walk for 
exercise or for pleasure. He ncvei knew whete he was going 
or what he passed along the way. lie walked because he was 
tired of lying, sitting, standing. And when he got tired of 
walking, he Ml or lay or stood. 

Shortly .lftci his money ran out he received a letter from his* 
brother f i luo in J\ui*, begging him not to idle away his time 
in the lJonnage but to use the enclosed banknotes to cake a de- 
v 1 si vc step ami reestablish hiimcll. Vincent turned the money 
over to Madame Denis. He did not remain in tbe Horinage 
because he liked it; he stayed became there was no place else tc 
go, and it would tike so much cflort to get there. 

He had lost (»oJ and he had lost himseli. Now he lost the 
most impoitant thing on earth, the one and only person whe 
had always been instinctively sympathetic, and who understood 
him as he hoped to be understood. Thco abandoned hir 
brother. All during the winter he had written once and twice 
a week, long, loving letters of cheer and interest. Now the let- 
ters stopped altogether. Theo, too, had lost faith; had giver 
up hope. And so Vincent was alone, utterly alone, withou 
even his Maker, a dead man walking 111 a deserted world anc 
wondering why he was still there. 
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Summer thinned into fall. With the death of the meagre 
vegetation something came to life within Vincent. He could 
not yet face his own life, so he turned to the lives of others. He 
returned to his books. Reading had always been his finest and 
most constant pleasure, and now in the stories of other people's 
triumphs and failures, sufferings and ioys, he found surcease 
from the ever haunting spectre of his own fiasco. 

When the weathei permitted he wuit out into the fields and 
read for the entire day; when it rained he either lay on his bed 
under the caves or leaned a chair against a wall in the Denis 
kitchen, and sat there for hours, engrossed. With the passing 
of the weeks he absorbed the life stones of hundreds of ordinary 
people like hims<*lt, who strove, succeeded a Iiltle, and failed a 
great deal; and thmugh them lie slowly got a proper perspective 
on himself. The theme that ran through his brain: “I'm a 
failure. I'm a failure. I'm a tailuic.” gave way lo “What shall 
I try now 3 What am I best fitted fur 3 Whe re is my proper 
place in the world 3 ” In csciy book he read, he looked for that 
pursuit which might give his life direction again. 

Letters from home dcsciilxd his existence as ihoquant . his 
father insisted that he was violating all decent social conventions 
by leading the life ol ail idlci When did he plan to get a job 
again, to support hnnsclf, to become a useful mentlxr of so- 
ciety and contribute his share to the. world's work 3 

Vincent would have liked to know the answer to that him* 
self. 

At length he reached the satuiation point in reading and 
could no longer pick up a book. During the weeks that fol- 
lowed his debacle, he had been too stunned and ill to feel any- 
thing emotionally. Later he had turned to literattuc to drown 
out his feelings, and had succeeded. Now he was almost com- 
pletely well, and the flood of emotional suffering that had been 
stored up for months broke like a raging torrent and engulfed 
him in misery and despair. The mental perspective he had 
gained seemed to do him no good. 

He had reached the low point m his life and he knew it. 
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He felt that there was some good m him, that he was not 
altogether a fool and a wastrel, and that there was a small con- 
tribution he could make to the world. But what was that 
contribution? He was not fitted for the routine of business 
and he had already tried everything else tor which he might 
have had an aptitude. Was he always doomed to fail and 
sufici ? Was lile ically over for him? 

The questions asked themselves, but they brought no an- 
swers. And so he drifted with ihe days that slurred into win- 
ter. IJis lathu would become disgusted and sLop sending 
money; he would have to give up eating at the Denis’s and go 
011 short rations. Then Thco would feel a little prick ol con- 
saenu 1 and send a tew notes through Ettcn. By the time Thco 
lost patience, his laihei would om»* again le**l his responsibility. 
Between them Viiilciii managed ro cat about half the time. 

One clear November day Vincent wandered over to Marcasse 
empty handed, empty minded, and sat on a rusty, iron wheel 
jutside the wall. An old miner came through the gate, his 
black cap forward over his eyes, shoulders hunched over, hands 
in pockets, and knees jerking out. bonily. Something about 
the man, lie could not tell exactly w'liat, attracted Vincent. 
Idly, withuut particular interest, he icached into his pocket, 
pulled out the stub of a pencil and a letter from home, and on 
the baik ol the envelope quickly sketched the little figure 
tiamping auoss tin* black field. 

Vincent opened lus falhei’s letter and saw that the writing 
covered only one side. After a few moments another miner 
came out of the gale, a young chap about seventeen. He stood 
taller, more elect, and there was a cheerful lift to the line of his 
shoulders as he stunk out along the high stone wall of Marcasse 
toward the radioad tracks Vincent had several full minutes to 
sketch lum Ik lore lie disappeared. 

*9 

At the Denis’s, Vincent found several sheets of clean, white 
paper and a thick pencil, lie put his two rough sketches on 
the desk and began copying them. His hand was clumsy and 
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stiff; he could not get the line he had in mind on the paper. 
He used the eraser tar more than the pencil, but kept plugging 
to reproduce his figures. He was so intent that he did not 
notice darkness creep acioss his room. He was startled when 
Madame Denis knocked on his door. 

“Monsieur Vuiccnt,” she called, “supper is on the table.” 

“Supper*’’ exclaimed Vincent “But it couldn’t be that late 
already.” 

At the table he chatted animatedly with the Denises and 
there was a faint gleam in his eye. The Denises exchanged a 
significant look. After the light meal, Vincent excused him- 
self and went immediately to his room. He lit the little lamp 
and pinned the two sketches on the wall, standing as far away 
from them as he could to get a perspective. 

“They are bad/* he said to hunsell with a curious grin, “very 
bad. But perhaps tomorrow I shall be able to do a little bet- 
ter.” 

He went to bed, placing the kerosene lamp on the door be- 
side him. He gazed at his two sketches without thinking about 
anything in particular; then his eyes saw the other prints he 
had on the wall. It was the first tune he had actually seen 
them since that day, seven months ago, when he had taken 
them off the walls of the Salon. Suddenly he realized that he 
was homesick for the world of pictures. There oikc had been 
a time when he knew who Rcmhinudt was who Millet, Julrs 
Dupre, Delacroix and Maris were. lie thought of all the 
lovely punts he had possessed at one time or another, the litho- 
graphs and etchings he had sent to Theo and his parents. He 
though of all the beautiful canvases he had seen in the museums 
of London and Amsterdam, and in so thinking, he foigot to feel 
miserable, but fell into a deep, rcstlul shep. The kerosene 
lamp sputtered, burned bluely, and went out. 

The following morning he awoke at two thirty, thoroughly 
refreshed. He sprang lightly out of bed, diesscd, rook his big 
pencil and writing paper, found a piece of linn board in the 
bakery, and set out tor Marcasse. He seated himself on the 
same rusty, iron wheel in the darkness and waited for the miners 
to begin coming in. 
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He sketched hastily and roughly, as he simply wanted to’ 
record his first impression of each personality. An hour later, 
when all the miners had gone down, he had five figures with- 
out faces. He walked briskly across the field, took a cup of 
coflcc up to his room with him and when the light finally came, 
copied his sketches. He tried to put in all the strange little 
quirks of Boiain appearance which his mind's eyes knew so 
wt 11, but which he had not been able to catch in the dark, with 
bis models walking out liom under him. 

His anatomy was all wrong, his proportions were grotesque, 
and his drawing was so outlandish as to be hinny. And yet 
the figuits came out as Borains and could have been mistaken 
lor nothing else. Vincent, amused at his own clumsiness and 
gtituhvnr, tore up the sketches. Then lie sat on the edge of 
the bed, opposite the Allebe of the litile old woman carrying 
hot water and coals on a wnltry street, and tried to copy it. He 
managed to suggest the woman, but he louldn't get her into 
relation with eithct the street or the houses in the background. 
He crumpled up the sheet, flung it into a comer .md sat his 
chair before the Rnsbootn study of a lone lice against a cloudy 
sky. It all looked so simple; just a tice, a bit of loam, and 
flouds at the top. But Bosbooins values were pi ease and ex- 
quisite and Vincent learned that it is always the simplest piece 
of ail which has practised the most rigid elimination and is 
therefore the mo^t difficult to duplicate. 

The morning passed outside the realm of time. When Vin- 
cent used up his last sheet of paper, he searched his belongings 
very thoroughly to see how inuih money he had. He found, 
two francs, and believing he could get good paper and perhaps 
even a stick of charcoal in Mons, set out to w\Uk the twelve 
kilometres. As he went down the long lull between Petit 
Wasmes and Wasmes he saw a few miners* wives standing be- 
fore their doors. He added a coidial comment va? to his 
usual automatic bon jour. At Paturages, a little town half-way 
to Mons, he noticed a pretty girl behind a bakery wiudow. He 
went in to buy a five centime bun, just to look at her. 

The fields between Paturages and Cuesmes were a bright 
shade of green from the heavy rains. Vincent decided to come' 
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back and sketch them when he could afford a green crayon. 
In Mons he found a pad of smooth yellow paper, some charcoal, 
and a heavy lead pencil. There was a bin of old prints in front 
of the store. Vincent pored o\er them for hours although he 
knew he could buy nothing. The owner joined him, and they 
commented on one print after another just as though they weie 
two friends going thiough a museum 

“I must apologize that I ha\en’t any money to buy one of 

! rour pictures/' said Vincent, after they had spent a long time 
ooking at them. 

The owner brought his hands and shoulders up in an elo- 
quent Gallic gesture and said, “It doesn’t matter, Monsieur; 
come again another time even though you have no monev ” 
He walked the twelve kilometres home in a leisurely fashion. 
The sun was setting over the pyramid-dotted horizon and lit up 
the outer fringe of some floating ilouds with a delicate shell 
pink. Vincent noticed how the little stone houses of Cucsmcs 
fell into natural etching designs, and how peaceful the green 
valley lay below him when he gained the top of a lull. He felt 
liappy, and wondered why. 

' The following day he went to the ternl behind Marcassc and 
sketched the girls and women as they leaned over the slope, 
digging spaks of black gold out of the mountainside. After 
dinner he said, “Please do not leave the table for a moment. 
Monsieur, Madame Denis. I wish to do something.” 

He ran to his room, brought back the drawing pad and char- 
coal, and quickly planted a likeness of his friends on the paper. 
Madame Denis came around to look over his shoulder and ex- 
claimed, “But Monsieur Vincent, you arc an aitist*” 

Vincent was embarrassed. “No/' he said, “I am only ainus- 
.ing myself/’ 

“But it is nice,” said Madame Denis. “It almost looks like 
me.” 

“Almost,” laughed Vincent, “but not quite.” 

‘He did not write home to tell them what he was doing be- 
cause he knew they would say, and rightly, “Oh, Vincent is at 
one of his fads again. When will he settle down and do some- 
thing useful?” 
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Besides, this new activity had a curious special quality; it 
was his and nobody 1 Isc's. lie could not bring himself to talk 
or write about bis sketches. I Ie felt a reticence about them that 
he had not felt for anything before, a disinclination to let strange 
eyes sec Ins work. They wre, in some crude and incompre- 
hensible way, sairrd, even though they might be wretchedly 
amatunsh in every last detail. 

Once more he entered the miners’ huts, but this time he car- 
ried dr.- wing papei and 1 rayon instead ol a Bible. The miners 
were not any the glad to sec linn. He sketched the chil- 
dren playing on ihc floor, the wives bending over their oval 
stoves, the ramdy at siippir when the day's work was done. 
He sketched Marcasse with its tall chimneys, the black fields, 
the pint woods across the ravine, the peasants ploughing down 
around I’jluiagta. If the weather was had, he remained m his 
room, copying the prints on the walls and the rough drafts he 
had done the dav 1 h tore When he went to bed at night, he 
frit that perhaps <an or two of the things he had done Llut day 
were nor so bad l Ic awakened the next morning to find he 
had slept off the intoxication of creative cifort and that the draw- 
ings were wrong, ill w long. He tlitiw them away without a 
qualm. 

lie hid put down the beast ol pain within him, and he was 
happy beuiLisc be no longer thought of his unhappiness. He 
kn< w he 1 ought 10 ieel ashamed to keep on taking his lather’s 
and brother's money when he made no effort to support luin- 
sell, but it did not seem to matter and he pist went on sketching. 

\fter a few wicks when he had copied all the prints on the 
will a gieal many turns, he 1 call zed that if he was to make an) 
progress be would have to haw nioie to copy, and those ol the 
masters. Despite the iact that Theo had not written to hmr, 
foi a ycai, he hid his pride undei a pile of poor diawings anc 
wrote to his hi other. 

Dear Theo: 

If I am not mistaken you must still have “Les Travaux det 
Champs” by Millet. Would you be so kind as to lend them tc 
me for a short time and send them by mad? 
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I must tell you that I am copying large drawings after Bos- 
boom and Allebe. Well, perhaps it you saw them you would 
not be altogether dissatisfied? 

Send me what you can and do not fear for me. If I can only 
continue to work, that will somehow or other set me right 
again. 

I write to you while I am busy drawing and I am in a hurry 
to get back to it, so good night, and send me the prints as soon 
as possible. 

With a hearty handshake in thought , 

Vincent . 


Slowly a new hunger grew upon him, the desire to talk to 
some artist about his work, and find out iu*t where he was go- 
ing right and where he was going wrong. He knew that his 
drawings were bad, but he was too Jose to them to see exactly 
why. What he needed was the ruthless eye of a stranger who 
was not blinded by the creative pride of the parent. 

To whom could he go 3 It was a hunger more lOgcni than 
any he suffered the winter before when he had lived for days on 
dry bread. He simply had to know and feel that there were 
Other artists in the woild, men of his own kind who were faung 
tile same technical problems, thinking in the same terms; men 
who would justify lus efforts by showing their own serious con- 
cern with the dements of the painter’s craft. There were peo- 
ple in the world, lie remembered, men like Maris and Mauve, 
who gave their whole lives to painting. That seemed almost 
unbelievable here m the Borinagc. 

One rainy alternoon, as he was copying in his room, there 
flashed before his mind the picture of the Reverend Pictersen 
standing in his studio in Brussels and saying, “Bift don’t tell my 
confreres about itl” He knew that he had his man at last. 
He looked over the original sketches he had done, selected the 
figures of a miner, a wife bending over her ov'd stove, and an 
old woman gathering terriL He set out for Brussels. 

He had only a little over three francs in his pocket, so he 
copld not afford to take a train. The distance on foot was 
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some eighty kilometres Vincent walked that afternoon, all 
that night, and most of the following day, getting within thirty 
kilometres of Brussels. He would have gone straight on except 
that his thin shoes had worn thiough and he had pushed his 
toes through the top of oiu of them. The coat he had used all 
the previous year in Petit Wasmes was covered with a layer of 
dust, and since hr hail not taken even a comb or change of 
shirt with him, he could do little more than throw cold water 
over Ins face the next morning 

1 le put cardboard inside the soles of his shoes and started out 
very early. The leather began to cut him where his toes stuck 
through at the top; soon his foot was covered with blood. The 
cardlioaril wore out, water blisters took its place, changed to 
blood Misters and then broke. He was hungry, he was thirsty, 
he was tired, blit he was as happy as a man could be. 
lie was actually gotng to see and tal\ to another artist f 
He reached the outskirts of Brussels that afternoon without 
a centime in his pockets, lie remembered very distinctly where 
Pictersen lived and walkrd rapidly through the streets. People 
moved aside qmcklv as he passed, and then stared after him, 
shaking their heads. Vincent did nut even notice them, but 
made his way along as fast as his crippled feet vcould permit 
him. 

1 he Reverend's voting daughter answered the bell. She took 
one horrified look at Vincent’s dirty, sweat streaked face, his 
uncombed, matted hair, filthy coat, mud caked trousers and 
black, bloody feet, and lan screaming down the hall. The 
Reverend Pietersen came to the door, peered at Vmcent for 1 
moment without lecogin/mg him, and then broke into a hearty 
smile of recognition. 

“Well, Vincent my son,’* he exclaimed, “how good it is to 
see you again. Come right in, come right in. ,f 

He led Vincent into the study and drew up a comfortable 
chair for him. Now that he had made his objective, the cable 
of will broke within Vincent, and all at once he felt the eighty 
kilometres that he had tramped in the last two days on bread 
and a little cheese. The muscles of his back relaxed, his shoul- 
ders slumped, and he found it curiously difficult to breathe. 
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“A friend of mific nearby has a spare room, Vincent,” said 
Pictcrson. “Wouldn’t you like lo clean up and rest alter your 
journey?” 

“Yes. I hadn’t known I was so tired.” 

The Reverend took his hat and walked down the street with 
Vincent, obl]\ious to the stares of his neighbour. 

“You will probably want to sleep tonight,” he said, “but 
surely you will come to dinner tomorrow at twelve? We will 
have a great deal to talk abort.” 

Vincent scrubbed, standing up in an iron basin, and although 
it was only six o’clock, went to sleep holding his empty stom- 
ach. He did not open his eyes until ten the next morning and 
only then because hunger was pounding implacably on some 
anvil within him. The man Jrom whom the R<\erend Pitirr- 
sen rented the loom lent Vincent a razor, a comh, and a clothes 
brush; he did what he could to make himsell look neat and 
found everything icpauable except the shoes. 

Vincent was raunous for food, and while Pick rsen chatted 
lightly al>out the lecent c\ents in Brussels, piled it in un- 
ashamedly. After dinner the tsvo men went into the study. 

“Oh," said Vince ut, “you’ve been doing a lot ot wuik, haven't 
you ? These, arc all new sketches on the walls ” 

“Yts,” icphcd Picu. rsen, “I’m beginning to line! a great deal 
more pleasure in painting than in preaching.” 

Vincent said smilingly, “And does your conscience pruk you 
occasionally for taking so much time off your leal woik?” 

Picterscn laughed and said, “Do you know the anecdote about 
Rubens? He was serving Holland as Ambassador to Spain 
and used to spend the afternoon in the loyal gardens before 
his easel. One day a ]aunty mcmbci of the Spanish Court 
passed and remarked, ‘1 see that the diplomat amuses himself 
sometimes with painting,’ to which Rubens replied, ‘No, the 
painter amuses himself sometimes with diplomacy l v ” 

Pictcrsen and Vincent exchanged an understanding laugh. 
Vincent opened his packer. “I have been doing a little sketch- 
ing myself,” he said, “and I brought along rhn c figuies for you 
to see. Perhaps you won’t mind telling me what you think 
of them?” 
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Picterscn winced, for he knew that criticizing a beginner’s 
work was a thankless task. Nevertheless he placed the three 
studies on the easel and stood a long way oil looking at them. 
Vincent suddenly saw his drawings through his friend’s eyes; 
he realized how utterly amateurish thtv were. 

“My first impression,” said the Riu-iend, after some rime, “is 
that you must be working veiy close to your models. Are 
you 5 ” 

“Yes, I have to. Most ol my work is done in the crowded 
miners’ huts.” 

“1 see. That explains your lack of perspective. Couldn’t 
you manage to find a plate where you can stand oil from your 
subjects? You’ll see them much more clearly, I’m sure.” 

“There arc some fairly large miners' cabins. I could rent 
one for very little and fix it up d studio.” 

“An excellent idea.” 

He was silent again and then said with cfioit, “Have you 
evei studied drawing 5 Do >ou block the faces on squared off 
} wipei ? Do you lake measurements 5 ” 

Vince blushed. “1 don't know how to do those things,” 
he said. “You see. I’ve ntvci had a lesson. I thought you 
just went aluad and drew ” 

“ \h, no,” said Picterscn sadly “You must learn your ele- 
mental y technique first and then your drawing will come 
slowly. Here, I'll show you what's wrong with this woman.” 

lie took a rulei, squared oil the he, id and figure, showed 
Vincent how bad his proportions were, and then proceeded to 
reconstruct the head, explaining as he went along. After 
almost an hour of work lie stepped baik, surveyed the sketch, 
and said, “There. Now 1 think we have that figure drag’ll 
correctly.” 

Vincent joined him at the opposite end of the room and 
looked at the paper. There could Ik no doubt about it, the 
woman was now drawn in perfect proportion. But she was no 
longer a miner’s wife, no longer a Borain picking up coal on the 
slojte of her tnril. She was just any perfectly drawn woman in 
the woild, bending over. Without saying a word Vincent 
went to the easel, placed the figure of the woman bending over 
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her oval stove beside ihc reconstructed drawing, and went back 
io join Picterscn. 

‘ Hummniin,” said the Reverend Pulcrsm “Yes, 1 see wluil 
you mean. I've given her propoiiion and taken away character.” 

They stood there tor a long unit., looking at the easel. 
Picterscn said lnvoluntanly, on know, Vincent, that woman 
standing over her Move isn't bad. Site isn’t at all bad. The 
drawing is tcuible, vour values an. all wrong and her face is 
hopeless. In hut she hasn't any lace at all Hut that sketch 
lias got something. You caught something lint 1 can't quite 
lay my finger on. What is it, V likent?’* 

“Pm sure I don't know. I just put hei down as I saw her.” 

This time it was Pn.tv.rsen who walked (pikkly to ihc easel. 
He thiew the sketch lie had |h.i bill'd into the wastebasket with 
a “You don't mind, do you I’w mined it anvw\.s,” and placed 
the second woman lime all bv husill. He rcjnmivl Vincent 
and they sat down 'Pile Riven nd staru d to spiak several 
times bui the words did nor (piiie lonn. At last he said, 
‘‘Vincent, l hate to admit it. but 1 re all) belli \c 1 almost like 
that woman. 1 thought she was horrible at fust, bill 'inuliing 
about her glows on vou.” 

“Why do you lute to admit it 3 ” asked Vincent 

“Became 1 ought not to like il. Flic whole thing b wiring, 
dead wrong* An) elementary tins* in art school would make 
your tear it up and begin all over again. And yti something 
about her reaches out at me. 1 could almost swear I have seen 
that woman somcvvlitic be lore." 

“Perhaps you have sv.cn her in the Horinagc,” said Vincent 
artlessly. 

Picterscn looked at him quickly to see if he was being clever 
and then said, “I think you’re right. She has no face and she 
isn't any one particular person. Somehow she’s just all the 
miners’ wives in the Bormage put together. That something 
you’ve caught is the spirit ol the miner’s wile, Vincent, and 
that’s a thousand tunes more important than any correct draw- 
ing. Yes, I like your woman. She says something to me di- 
rectly.” 

Vincent ttemhled, but he was afraid to speak. Pietcrsen was 
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an experienced artist, a professional; if he should ask for the 
drawing, really like it enough to . . . 

“('mild you spare her, Vincent? I would like very much 
to put her on my wall. I think she and I could become ex- 
cellent 1 1 lends/’ 


When Vincent death d lie had better return to Petit Wasmes, 
the Kc'th lid Pieicistii gave him a pair oi his old shoes to re- 
place the biokcn ones, and lailroad fare back to the Bonnage. 
Vincent took them in the lull spirit of lucndship which knows 
that the difference between giving and taking is purely tem- 
poral. 

On the train Vincent icalizcd two important things; the 
Revruul Pit Risen had not once referred to Ins failure as an 
evangelist, and he had accepted him on equal terms as a fellow 
ai list He had actually liked a sketch well enough to want it 
foi his own; that was the rnuial tcs'. 

“lie has gnen me my start/’ said Vincent to himself. “It 
he liked mv vvoik, other people will, too." 

At the Denis's he found that “Lcs Travaux des Champs” had 
arrived from *1 hen, although no Idler accompanied them. Hit 
contact with PteU tm n had lelnshcd hint, so he dug into Father 
Miller with gusto. Lheo had enclosed some large sized sketch 
pajx’r, and within a lew 1 days Vincent copied ten pages of “Les 
Travaux/’ finishing the iiist volume. Thru, feeling that he 
needed work on the nude, and bring quite certain he could 
never gel anyone to |>osc for him that way in the Borinage, he 
wrote to his old friend Terstccg, manager of the Goupil Gal- 
leries in 'Flu* Hague, asking him iL he would lend the “Hxerdses 
au Fusain’ by llaigue. 

In the meanwhile lie' remembered Pietersen’s counsel and 
rented a minor’s hut neat the top ot the rue Petit Wasmes for 
nine francs a month. This time the hut was the best he could 
find, not the worst. It had a rough plank floor, two large win- 
dows to let in light, a bed, table, chair, and stove. It was suffi- 
ciently large for Vincent to place his model at one end and get 
far enough away for complete perspective. There was not a 
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miner’s wife or child in Petit Wastries who had not been helped 
m some way the winter before by Vincent, and no one ever 
turned down his request to tome and pose On Sundays the 
miners would thiong to his calmi and let lum make quick 
sketches ot them. They thought it great fun. The place was 
always full ol people looking out Vincent's shoulder with in- 
terest and ama/enunt. 

The “Exercises ail Husain” armed liom The Hague and Vin- 
cent spctiL the next two weeks copying the sixty studies, work- 
ing from earlv morning to night. Teisietg also sent the 
“Cours de Dcsmii” by Raigue; Vincent tackled this with 
tremendous vitality. 

All five ol the loriner fatluics iveic wiped completely irom 
his mind Not even sewing God had hiought su^h sheer 
ecstasy and constant, lasting satisfaction as cnaiiu. art could 
give him When tor eleven days lie had not one centime in 
his pocket and had to live oil the lew loaves he could boriow 
from Madame Dtnis, he did not once complain - even to him- 
sell — of his hunger. What did the hungei of his belly nut- 
ter, when his spirit was being so well led 5 

Every morning tor a week he went to the gate ol Marcasse 
at two-thirty and nude a large drawing of the miners: men and 
women going to the shall, through the snow by a path along 
a hedge ol thorns, shadows that passed, dimly visible, in the 
crepuscule. In the background he diew the large constructions 
of the mine, with the heaps ot clinkers standing out vaguely 
against the sky. He made a copy of the sketch when n wis 
finished and sent it in a letter to Theo. 

Two full months passed this way, drawing from dawn to 
dark and then copying by the light ot the lamp. Once again 
there came over him the desire to see and talk to another artist, 
to find out how he was getting on, for although lie thought he 
had made some progress, achieved a little more plasticity of 
hand and judgment, he could not be sure. But this time he 
wanted a master, someone who would take him under his wing 
and teach him slowly and carefully the rudiments ol the great 
craft. There was nothing he would not do in return for such 
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instruction; he would black the man’s boots and sweep the 
floor of his studio ten times a day. 

Jules Breton, whose work he had admixed since the early 
days, lived in Courriercs, a distance of a hundred and seventy 
kilometres. Vincent rode on the train until his money ran out, 
and then walked for five days, sleeping in hay ricks and begging 
his bread in exchange for a drawing or two. When he stood 
among the trees of Court leics and saw that Breton had just 
built a line new studio of red brick and generous proportion, 
his courage fled. He hung about the town for two days, but in 
the end, the chilly and inhospitable appearance of the studio de- 
feated him. Then, weary, abysmally hungry, without a cen- 
time in his pocket, and the Reverend Pietersen’s shoes wearing 
dangeiously thin beneath him, he began the hundred and 
stventy kilometre walk back to the Boruiagc. 

lit arrived at the muur’s cabin ill and despondent. There 
was no money or mail waiting for him. He went to bed. 
The miners' wives nursed him and gave him what tiny portions 
of food they could spare from the mouths of their husbands 
and Jiildien. 

He had lost many pounds on the trip, the hollows were in 
his cheeks again, and fcvci ignited the bottomless pools of his 
green black eyes. Sick as he was, his mind lelaincd its clarity, 
and he knew that he had reached the point where a decision 
was imminent. 

What was he to do with his life? Become a school teacher, 
book-seller, art dealer, mercantile clerk? Where was he to 
live? Ktten, with his parents 3 Paris, with Theo? Am- 
sterdam, with his uncles? Or just in the great void wherever 
chance might dump him down, woiking at whatever fortune 
dictated? 

One day, when his strength had returned a little and he was 
sitting propped up in bed copying “Le hour dans les Landes” by 
Theodore Rousseau, and wondering how much longer he would 
have to indulge in this harmless little pastime of drawing, some- 
one opened the door without knocking and walked in. 

It was his brother Theo. 
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The passage of the years had improved Theo. Only twenty- 
three, he was already a successful art dealer in Pans, respected 
by his confreres and family. He knew and practised all the 
social amenities oi dress, manners anil conversation. 1 1c wore 
a good black coat, crossing high oil his ».hcst with sal in piping 
on the broad lapels, a high stifl collar, and a white tic with a 
huge knot. 

lie had the tremendous Van Gogh fotchead. His hair was 
dark brown, lus fealuics delicate, almost feminine. Ills eyes 
were soft and wistful and his hue tapeied in a heanniiil oval. 

Theo leaned against the door <>l the shack and g.r/rd at Vin- 
cent in honor. He had pist htl Pans a tew houis before. In 
his apartment thcic was lowly fauns Philippe lurmturr to sit 
upon, a wash howl with towels ind soap, itutains on the win- 
dow's, tugs on the floor, a wilting desk, bookcases, volt lamps 
and pleasant walljupu Vina ml vas lying on a duty, hare 
mattress, uweied by an old blanket. The walls and iloor were 
of rough plank, the onl\ furnishings a b.ilteud table and than. 
He W'as unwashed and iinknnpi, 1 ns «.oaist\ red bean] splashed 
all over his tace and neck. 

“Well, Then/’ said Viikint. 

Theo crossed hastily and leaned over the bed. “Vincent, 
what in God s name is witmg* What have you douc to your- 
self?" 

“Noth. tig. I’m all right now. I was sick a while.” 

“But this . . . this . . . hole* Smely jou don’t live hcic . , . 
this isn’t your home?” 

“Yes. What’s the matter with it? I’ve been using ir for 
a studio.” 

“Oh, Vincentl” He ran his hand over his brother's hair; 
the lump in his throat prevented him from speaking, 

“It's good to have you here, Theo.” 

“Vincent, please tell me w'hat has been the matter with you. 
Why have you been sick 3 What was it?* 

Vincent told him about Courrieres. 

. “You’ve exhausted yourself, that’s what. Have you been 
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eating properly sum: you’re back? Have you been taking care 
ol yourself?” 

“The miners’ wives have been nursing me.” 

“Yts, but whar have you been eating?” Theo looked 
around him. “Where do von keep your stores? T don't sec 

M 

* !P> . , 

“The women bring me in a little something cm ry day. 
Whatever they can spate; bread, roller, a little cheese, or rab- 
bif ” 

“lint, Viiicmt, sttuh vou kimw vou can't ^it your strength 
hick on bread and tolhr 5 Why don r you box yourself some 
eggs and vegeiabks and meat 5 " 

“‘l how thing'. cost money here in the Hoimagv, the same as 
a ly*' here else. 

I'hto sit down on the bed 

“Vnucnt, lot *h c » love ol (iod, loigive in. ’ I didn’t know. 
I didn't undeistand 

, “Th.t's all right, boy, you did all you i mild I’m getting 
along fine. In i lew days i'll be up «ind about again.” 

rin-o ran lus band at mss bis eyes as though to clear away 
some nusiv Lohv.«h “No I didn't realize f thought that 
you ... I didn’t imdu stand, \'iiucut v ! jum didn’t undeistand.” 

' t)h, Mum It s all tight ilnw are things in Paris? Where 
an vou bound loi : Have you h* « u to Rttcn?” 

Thio jump'd up “Au then stoics m this loisakiu town? 
Can 1 buy things lute 3 ’ 

“Yes, tluiL aie places down ih< hill in Wasines. Hut draw 
up that i hair. I v ant to talk to you laird, Tluu, Us been 
almost two ycats*’’ 

Thco ran his lingers lightly cw<i his biotin i\ fair, and said, 
“Fust ol all I'm going to In id you lull ol the best food I can 
find in Udgiinn. You \e been starved, that’s w r hat’s the mat- 
ter with you. And then I’m going to give you i dose of some- 
thing lor that te\er and put you to sleep on a soft pillow. It’s 
a good thing I got here when 1 did. Tf I had only had the 
slightest idea . . Don't move until I get back.” 

He ran out of the door. Vincent picked up his penal, looked 
at “Le Four dans les Landes,” and went on copying. In a half 
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■lour Theo was back, two small boys following him. He had 
_wo sheets, a pillow, bundles of pots and dishes and packages 
if food. He put Vincent between the cool, white sheets and 
made him lie down. 

“Now, how do you work this stove?” he asked, peeling off 
lis beautiful coat and rolling up Ins sleeves. 

“There’s some paper and twigs. Light that first and then 
out m the coal.” 

Theo gazed at the tcrril arc! said, “Coal* Do you call this 
ioal ? ” 

“It's what we use. Here, let me show you how to work it.” 

He tried to get out of bed, hut Theo was on him with a leap. 

“Lie down, you idiot*” he cried, “and don’t move again or I 
shall be forced to thrash you.” 

Vincent grinned tor the first time in months The smile in 
.lis eyes almost put the lever to rout. Theo put two eggs in 
Dne of his new pots, and cut up some string beans in another. 
In a third he warmed some lresh milk, and held a flat toaster 
aver the fire, with white bread on it. Vincent watched Theo 
covering about the sto\e in his shirt-sleeves, and the sight oi his 
jjjrothcr dose to him once again did him more good than any 
■OOd. 

At length the meal was ready Theo drew up the table along- 
side the bed and spread a dean, white towd iiom his bag. He 
put a nice cut ol huttei into the beans, broke the two soft 
soiled eggs into a dish, and picktd up a spoon. 

“All right, boy,” he said, “open your mouth. You’re going 
o have a square meal for the first time m Heaven knows how 
long.” 

“Oh, come off, Theo,” said Vnnent, “I tan feed myself” 

Theo filled the spoon with egg and held it up tor Vincent. 
“Open your mouth, young lellow,” he said, “or I’ll pour it in 
your eye.” 

When Vincent finished, he put his head back on the pillow 
a deep sigh of contentment. “Food tastes good,” he said. 
“I mid forgotten.” 

“You’re not going to forget again in a hurry.” 

“Now tell me, Theo, everything that’s been happening. 
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How arc things at Goupils? I’m starved for news of the out- 
side woiltl.” 

"Then you'll have to stay starved for a little while longer, 
l ine’s something to put you to sleep. I want you lo be quiet 
and give thai Inod a i liana in vvoik” 

“lint, Tlito, I don't \\ .1111 to sleep. I want to talk. I can 
Jeep any turn 

"Nobody asked >ou what you wanted You’re taking or- 
deis Drink t hi down like a good It How. And when you 
wake up. I have a nice steak and potatoes that will .set you right 
on vour teet ” 

V liu rnt slept until sundown, and awoke let ling greatly re- 
freshed. TIuo was sitting under one nl the windows, looking 
at V iiKc.nl \ drawings Vincent watched him lor a long time 
hei<. re he made a sound, a leeling of peace m lus heart. When 
I'heo saw that lie was awake, he jumped up with a broad smile. 

"Well* And how do you feci now? Heller? You certainly 
were sleeping" 

"What did von think of the sketches? Did you like any of 
1 linn 

‘ Wait until I put that steak on. I have the potatoes all 
ptelid, reach to boil " lie altnidr d to dungs at the stove and 
I nought back a basin o| warm water to the bedside. "Shall I 
use mv ra'/oi, \ intent, or yours 3 " 

"I'an’t I eat the steak without getting shaved?” 

“No, sir. Nor without gelling your neck and eats \vashed f 
and \oui han neatly tomlied Here, tuck this towel under your 
thin.' 1 

lie gave Y 11 unit a clean shave, washed him thoroughly* 
combed Ins hair, and put him into one of the new shirts he was 
carrying in his bag. 

"There*'* he exclaimed, backing away to survey the Job he 
had done. "You look like a Van Gogh now.” 

“Thco, quick* The steak’s burning*” 

Theo set the table and put out the meal of boiled potatoes 
and butter, a thick, tender steak, and milk. 

"My word, I'heo, you don’t expect me to cat that whole 
steak?” 
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“I certainly do not. Half of it belongs to me. Well, let's 
pitch in. All we would have to do would be to close our eyes, 
and we could imagine we were home at Kucii.” 

After dinner Theo loaded Vincent's pipe with some tobacco 
from Paris. “Smoke up/' he slid. “I oughtn't to allow you 
to do this, but I guess real tobacco will do you more good than 
harm/ 1 

Vincent smoked in contentment, occasionally rubbing the 
warm, slightly moist stem ot h s pipe against his smooth cheek. 
Thco looked over tht bowl oi his pipe, thiough the rough 
boards, and all the way back to his childhood in the Brabant. 
Vincent had always been the most important person in the 
world to him, far more nnpoitant than cither his mother or 
father. Vincent had made his childhood sweet and good. He 
had forgotten that the last year in Paris; he ought never to for- 
get it again. Life without Vincent was somehow incomplete for 
him. He felt that he was a part ot Vincent, and that Vin- 
cent was a part of him Together thev had always understood 
the world; alone it somehow baffled him Together they had 
found the meaning and purpose of life, and valued it; alone he 
often wondered why he was working and being successiul. He 
had to have Vincent to make his life full. And Vincent 
heeded him, for he was really only a child. I le had to he taken 
out of this hole, put on his feet again. He had to be made 
to realize that he had been wasting himself, and be jerked into 
some rejuvenating action. 

* Vincent,” he said, “I'm going to give you a day or two to 
get your strength back, and then I'm taking you home to 
Etten.” 

Vincent puffed in silence for many minutes. He knew that 
this whole affair had to be thrashed out, and that unfortunately 
they had no medium but words. Well, he would have to make 
■ Theo understand. After that, everything would come all right. 

“Theo, what would be the good of my going home? In- 
voluntarily I have become in the family a kind of impossible 
1 and suspect person, at least somebody whom they do not trust. 
That’s why I believe the most reasonable thing for me to do is 
to keep at a distance, so that I cease to exist for them. 
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[ un a mn of pistons, cipiblc of doing foolish things 1 
speik uul ut ico ci 111 klj w lit. n it would have been better to 
wilt piLiuitly Ihu bung the ease, must I consider myself a 
dmgerous man, incap ihlc ol doing iny thing? I do not think 

0 But the question is la ti / n put these selfsame passions to 

1 good Ujt I 01 nutince, I line in urcsisliblc pission for pic- 
tures and bucks, uul 1 \\ ini i<>nimu ill> to instruct myself, just 
as T w ml lo cit mv 1 1 1 °cl ^ou ui iinl> v ill imdcrstmd that*' 

I lo und 1 Mini \ it sent 1 ut looking it pictures and 
re iding hoc \ s it \our ig* u only 1 (Incision lhcy hive 
nothin} to do with the nnm business ot lilt It is almost hve 
v is now tint )ou hue been without iniphwnicnt, wanduing 

I mil time \n 1 during thil 1 me y hi hue been going 

I I n hill, n let h 1 it in, ” 

' 1 e it jh 111 it < m< nbu o n In hind 11 bind it between 

his | 1 ins lo nil e it inc 1 si uul stullcd 11 nno Ids pipe T hen 

h loi got to h lit i 

It is tin in sud Lint nos iid then I ha 1 < irncd my 
cm l ol bn il ik\ ind thin 1 ti md his >iun n to me in 
ill 11 L\ I is me tbit I In e lost the mlidetiec ol miny, that 
m tin mu il id 111 ire m 1 siel st He uul th u m\ Injure is only 
*no sonibii Jhi is til I lutcssmly dc t noi ilmii I iiiusl con- 

inn, lit < 11 the pnh I hw tikm II 1 don t sti ly, if I 

d #11 1 0011 ukii^ my lin^ci 1I1 11 1 unlit 

10U11 e\ e* lit) 1 1 \ 111^ to till in something old bo\, but 
I m blessi I 1 1 1 111 „i hi 1 whit i f is 

\ inccnt lit h s \ ipe suekin * 11 the fl 1111c ol the m itch * I ic- 
membirtlu time he soil wnui wevvilk d together neu the 
old mill it R^swyk then we igictd in many things 
But, \ unuit, von h ive clunked so much " 
lint is not quite tiue \ 1 > hit wis less difli uh then but 
is to iny w \> ot looking it tilings and thinking lint his not 
chingtd it ill 

lot your sike I would like to believe thil 1 
“Theo, you must not think f hat I disivow things I am 
futhiul in ni\ unUithluliu ss, md my only inxicty is, how can 
1 he ot use in the world? C innot I serve some purpose and be 
ol some good 
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Theo rose, struggled with the ktroscne lamp, and finally lit 
it. He poured out a glass of milk. “Here, drink this. I don’t 
want you to exhaust yourself.” 

Vincent drank it down too quickly, almost choking on its 
richness. Without even waiting to wipe the cream off his 
eager lips, he went on. “Our inward thoughts, do they ever 
show outwardly? There may be a great fire in our soul and 
no one comes to warm himself by it. The passers-by see only 
a bit of smoke coming through the chimney and continue on 
their way. Now look here, what must be done? Mustn’t 
one tend that inward fire, have salt m oneseli, wait patiently lor 
the hour when somebody will come and sit near it 3 ” 

Theo got up and sat on the bed “Do you know the pictme 
that ]ust flashed into my mind 3 ” he. asked. 

“No.” 

“The old mill at Ryswyk ” 

“It was a nice old mill, wasn't it 3 ” 

“Yes.” 

“And our childhood was nice, too.” 

“You made my childhood pleasant, Vincenl. My first mem- 
ories are always of you.” 

. There was a long silence. 

“Vincent, I do hope you realize that the accusations [ have 
made come from the family and not from me. They per- 
suaded me to come here and see if 1 couldn't shame you into 
returning to Holland and a job.'* 

“It’s all right, Theo, the words they say are perfectly true. 
It's just that they don’t understand my motives and don’t sec 
the present in relation to my whole lift. Hut if I have conic 
down in the world, you, on the contrary, have risen. 11 1 have 
lost sympathies, you have gained them. That makes me very 
happy. I say it in all sincerity, and it will always be so. But 
I should be very glad if it were possible for you to see in me 
Something else than an idle man of the worst type.” 

1 “Let’s forget those words. If I have not written to you all 
year, it was through negligence, not disapproval. I’ve believed 
in you and had implicit faith in you since the earliest days when 
t used to take ydur hand through the h.gh, grass fields at 
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ZunderL And I haven’t any less faith now. T need only to be 
near you to know that iveiythtng you do will eventually corne 
right/' 

Vincent smihd, a broad, happy, Brabantine smile. “That 
was good of you. Tin o'* 

Then suddenly became the man oi action. 

“See here, ViiKcnt, lei's setile this thing right here and now* 

I have a suspicion that behind all these abstiactions you've been 
dealing m, there is something you wanl to do, something that 
you feel is ultimate 1\ light for you and tlut will finally bring 
you to happiness and success. Well, old boy, just name it. 
(loupil and I'uiupany have raised my wages twice during the 
past y« ar and a ludl and I have mou money than I know what 
to do with. \mv d there is something you want to do, and 
you will used help light at fust, simply tell me that you have 
at last lound vc mi rial hie work, and well form a partnership. 
You’ll supplv the wmk and I’ll supply the hinds. After we’ve 
put \ou on a paying basis, you c in ictuin the investment with 
dividends Now coulees, haven’t you some thing in mind? 

1 ladn L \ou deeded long ago that there was something you 
vviund to do with the rest oi your life?" 

Vincent looked over a» the pile ol sketches Theo had been; 
si ud v mg unde 1 the window. A gnu of amazement, incrc- 
duliiy, and at last awaientss spread across lus face. His eyes 
opuiid wide, his mouth opened, his whole personality seemed 
to hui si open like a tounusol m the sun. 

“Will HI be blessed I" he liiui mured "That's what I’ve 
been trying to say all along, and 1 didn’t know it.” 

Iluo’s eyes lollowed his to Lhc sketches. “1 thought so/ ’ hie 
said. 

Vincent was quivering with excitement and joy; he seemed 
to have suddenly awakened horn some piofound sleep. 

"Theo, you knew it bctorc I dull I wouldn't let myself- 
think about it. I was alraid. Uf course there’s something I 
must do. It’s the thing I’ve pointed towards all my life, and ! 
never suspected it. 1 kit a licmcndous urge to sketch, to put 
down what 1 saw on paper while I was studying in Amsterdam 
and Brussels. But 1 wouldn't allow myself to. I was afraid* 
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t would interfere with my real work. My real tvorkj How 
:>lind I was. Something has been trying to push itself out of 
me all these years and I wouldn't let it. 1 heat it back. Here 
am, twenty-seven, with nothing accomplished. What an 
diot, an utterly blind and stupid idiot I’ve been ” 

“It doesn’t matter, Vincent. With your strength and dc- 
:ermination you’ll be able to accomplish a thousand times as 
mich as any other beginner. And joifvc got a long life ahtad 
rf you.” 

“I have ten years anyway. I’ll be able to turn out some good 
.vork in that time.” 

“Of course you will* And you can hu wherc\ci jou like; 
Paris, Brussels, Amsterdam, The Hague Just take \our choice 
,nd I’ll send you money lo live on e.u h month I don't care ll 
t take you years, Vincent, I'll mvu give up hope if you don’t.” 

“Oh, Thco, all these hitter months I've been working towaid 
something, trying to dig the real purpose and meaning out of 
ny life, and I didn’t know it* But now that I do know. I’ll 
lever be discouraged again. Thco, do you realize wh«u it 
neans? After all these wasted years I have found mysflf 
:t last! I’m going lo be an artist Oi courst I’m going to 
x an artist. I’ve got to be. That's why I failed at all my 
Dlhcr jobs, because I wasn’t meant foi them. But now I’ve 
jot the one thing that can never fail. Oh, Theu, the prison is 
jpen at last, and youVe the one who unbarred the gates*” 
“Nothing can ever estrange us* We’re together again, 
ren’t we, Vincent 5 ” 

“Yes, Thco, foi life.” 

“Now, just you rest and gel well In a few days, when 
f ouYe better, I’ll take you back to Holland, or Paris, or wher- 
jver you want to go.” 

Vincent sprang out of bed with a leap that earned hun half- 
way across the cabin. 

“In a few days, hell!” he cried. “We’re going right now. 
There's a train for Brussels at nine o'clock ” 

He began pulling on his clothes with furious speed. 

M Rnr Vinc/*nr von can’i travel tonight YnnVe sick ” 
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“Sick! Thai’s ancient history. T never Celt belter in my 
hie. Come on, Theo, boy, we've go* about ten minutes to 
make that railway station. Throw those nice white sheets into 
your bag and let’s he on our way I" 
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i 

Thf.o and Vincent spent a dav togclhu m IJiuv.vls. and then 
Thto returned to Paris Spun;* was ^ i»tn: n_, flu llrabaniine 
count r\ -side* called, and home seemed like, .i mag'.. have n \ r m- 
ccnt bought himself a workman's suit of rough Mack \ rivet, of 
the material known as relontinc , some unhlc ulud, muslin col- 
ouied Ingres papei for sketching, and « aught llu* next nun 
home to Istten and the family paistinage. 

Anna Cornelia disapproved ol Vincent's bk Dec arise she lelt 
it brought lum more pain than happiness. Tlnodmus tlisap 
proved on objective giounds; it ViiKint hail bun someone 
else’s son, he would have had nothing to do with him lie 
kncw r that Ood did not like \ uii cut's evl way oi living, lmt 
he had a suspicion that He would like i.\en less llu* casting oil 
of a son by his father. 

Vincent noticed that Ins iathei's hair had grown while i and 
that the light lul drooped still lower out In. cU. Age seemed 
to be shrinking his features; lie grew no \y ar J to make up lor 
the loss, and the cxpiession on his face had changed from “This 
is me,” to “Is this me?” 

Tn his mother Vincent found greater sir «. nglh and attractive- 
ness than before. Age built lui up rather than tore her down. 
The smile engraved m curved hues bctwxen her nostrils and 
chin forgave one’s errors heioie the y were committed; the broad- 
ness and wideness and goodness of her face w'tie an eternal 
“Yea” to the beauty of life. 

For several days the family stuffed Vincent with rcvivilvmg 
food and affection, ignoring the fact that he had no fortune and 
no future. He walked on the heath among the cottages with 
the thatched roofs, watched the woodcutter who w'crc busy on 
a piece of ground where a pine vvocjJ had been cut down, 

ro8 
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strolled leisurely on the road to Roozcndaal, past the Protestant 
barn with the mill right op}X)sitc in the meadow and the elm 
trees in the churchyard. The Bonnage receded, his health and 
strength came back with a rush, and within a short time he was 
•eager to begin his work. 

One rainy morning Anna Cornelia descended to the kitchen 
at an early hour to find the stove already glowing red, and Vin- 
cent sitting before it, his feet propped up on the grate, with a 
halt finished copy after “Lcs Ilcurcs dc la Journte" m his lap. 

“Why son, good morning,” she exclaimed. 

“Good morning. Mother.” He kissed her broad cheek iondly. 

“What makes \nu get up so early, Vincent?” 

“Well, Mother, 1 wanted to woik.” 

“Work 3 " 

Anna Cornelia looked at the sketch in his lap, then at the 
glowing stove “Oh, you mean get the fire started. But you 
mustn't get up for that.” 

“No, I mean my drawing.” 

Once again Anna Cornelia glanced over her son’s shoulder at 
the copy. It looked to htr like a child’s efforts to reproduce 
something from a magazine during a play hour. 

“You are going to woik at drawing things, Vincent?” 

“Yes.” 

He explained his decision and Then's 1 (Torts to help him. 
Contrary to his expectations, Anna Cornelia was pleased. She 
walked quickly into the living room and returned with a letter. 

“Our cousin, Anton Mauve, is a painter,” she said, “and he 
makes a great deal of money. 1 had this letter from my sister 
only the other day- -Mauve mairied her daughter Jet, you 
know — and she writes that Mijnhrcr Tcrsteeg at Goupils sells 
everything Anton does for five and six hundred guilders.” 

“Yes, Mauve is becoming one of our important painters.” 

“How long does it take to make one 01 those pictures, Vin- 
cent?” 

“That depends. Mother. Some canvases take a few days, 
some a few years.” 

“A few years! Oh, my!” 
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Amu Cornelia thought for a moment and then asked, “Can 
you draw people so that it looks like them?” 

“Well, 1 don’t know. [ have some sketches upstairs. I'll 
show them to you.” 

When he returned, his mother had on her white km hen cap 
and was placing kettles of water on the buud stovu The shin- 
ing blue and white tiles of the wall ga\c die loom a chcc.rlul air. 

“Pm fixing your favoutitc cheese bake, Vincent/’ said Anna 
Cornelia. “Do you icmemb r?” 

“Do l remember* Oh, Mother*” lie thicw his aim aboiii hci 
shoulder roughly. She looked up at him wiih a wistiul smile. 
Vincent was her eldest child and her I a\oui lie: his unhappiness 
was die only dung in hie I licit grieved liei 

“Is il good to be home with \oui mothei 3 ’ sli e asked. 

lie pinched het fresh, wnnkled cheek pla\iully 

“Vcs, sweetheart/’ he answered. 

She look the sketches oi the Boiains and stu l\d them i,ne- 
iully. 

"Hut Vincent, what has happi ned to iliwt iucs : 

“Nothing. Why ? ” 

“ They haven’t any ” 

“I know. I was only uiU rested in the figure.” 

“But you can draw people’s laics, an’t you' I’m sun lots 
of women here in litten would like to lia\e then poiliaits 
painted. There’s a living m that.” 

“Yes, I suppose so. But I’ll have to wan uni'l my drawing 
is right.” 

His mother was breaking eggs into a pan ol sum cheese she 
had sLrained the day be lose. She paused with half the shell 
of an egg in each hand and turned Irom die stove. 

“You mean you have to make your drawing right so the 
poitiaits will be good enough to sell* 5 ” 

“No/’ replied Vimuit, sketching rapidly with his pencil, “I 
have to make my drawing right so that my ui awing will be 
right/’ 

Anna Cornelia stirred the yolks into the white cheese 
thoughtfully and then said, “I’m afraid 1 ikm’t understand that, 
son. 
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“Neither do I,” said Vincent, “but anyway it's so.” 

Over the fluffy golden cheese bake at breakfast, Anna 
Cornelia broke the news to her husband. They had been do- 
ing a great deal of uneasy speculating about Vincent in private. 

“Is there a future in that, Vincent?" asked his father. “Will 
you be able to support yourself?” 

"Not just at first. Thco is going to help me until I get on 
my feet After my drawing becomes accuiate, I should be able 
to mak< money. Draftsmen in London and Paiis earn from 
ten to fifteen francs a day, and the nun who do illustrations for 
the magazines make good money." 

Theodoius was relieved to find that Vincent had something 
- anything m mind, and was not going to drift idly as he had 
all these years. 

“I hope, if you begin this work, Vincent, you will keep on 
with it. You’ll n<vrr get anywhere i hanging from pillar to 
post.” 

“This is tlu i ml, Fatlii i. I'll not change again." 

2 

Aftfr a time the ram slopped and warm weather set in. Vin- 
cent took his dtawing material and easel out of doors and began 
exploring the country. lie liked best to work on the heath, 
near Seppe, though he often went to a big swamp in the Passie- ■ 
\aart to diavv ihe water lilies. Rtlcn was a &mall, closely knit 
town anil its people looked at him askance. The black velvet 
suit was the first of its kind to be seen m the village; never be- 
fore had the natives known a full grown man to spend his days 
in the open fields with nothing hut pencil and drawing paper, 
lie was couiteons to his lather's parishioners in a rough, disin- 
terested sort of w r ay, but they wanted to have nothing to do with 
him. In this tiny, provincial settlement he was a freak, a sport; 
everything about him was bizarre; his clothes, his manner, 
his red beard, his history, the fact that he did not work, his 
incessant sitting in the fields and looking at things. They mis- 
trusted and were afraid of him because he was different, even 
though he did them no harm and asked only to be let alone. 
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Vincent had no idea the people did not like him. 

He was doing a large study o! the pine wood th.il was being 
cut down, concentrating on a lone nee at the border ot a creek. 
One ol the l.ibourcis who was clearing away would come and 
watch him draw, looking ovet his shoulder with a vacant grin, 
and occasionally breaking into a loud smggci The sketch took 
Vincent some time Each dav the peasant's gnllaws giew 
loudei. Vine cut decided to find out pist what amused the 
man. 

“You find it funny." he asked politely, “ih.it [ di.iw a tree?" 

The man roared. “Yes, \es, it is so tunny. You must be 
foil*" 

Vincent deliberated lor a moment and then asked, “Would 
I be fou if I planted a tree 3 * 

The peasant sobered up instantly. “Oh, no, .utamly not." 

“Would I he fou if 1 tended the tree and look v.ue ol n?" 

“No, of Louise not." 

“Would I he fou if 1 picked the fruit oil 3 " 

" Vous votis mocfiu z tie mot 1 " 

“Well then, would 1 lx fou ll I chopped th- ir*e down, just 
as they have done lu_r«*? ’ 

“Oh, no, trees must be cut down M 

“Then l can plant a tiee. tend it, pick u. and mi it down, 
but if draw one 1 am fou Is th.it right 3 ” 

The peasant broke into his broad gr»n again. “Yes, you 
must be fon to sit then* like* that. All the village says so." 

In the evenings he sal wiih the rest ol ilu family in the liv- 
ing loom. Around ih<_ jiiiiik iisl wooden table tin entire family 
gathered, sewing, reading, willing lclieis Ills )Oi:ng brother 
Cor was a quiet child who raicly spoke. Ol his sisters, Anna 
had marned and moved away. Elizabeth disliked him so 
thoroughly that she did her best to pretend he had nevci conic 
home. Willenriien was sympathetic; she posed for Vincent 
whenever he asked her, and gave him an uncpucal friendship. 
But their relationship was tied to earthly things. 

Vincent worked at the tabic too, comfortable in the light of 
the huge yellow lamp which sat impartially in the centre. 1 le 
■ copied his exercises or the sketches he had made m the fields 
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that day. Theodorus watched him do one figure over a doyen 
times and always thiow away the finished product with dis- 
satisfaction; at last the dominie could contain himself no longer. 

“Vincent,” he said, leaning across the broad expanse of table, 
“don’t you ever get them right?” 

“No,” replied Vincent. 

“Then I wonder if you aren’t making a mistake?” 

"I’m making a great many, Father. Which one do you re- 
fer to?” 

“It seems to me that if you had any talent, if you w'ere really 
cut out to be an artist, those sketches would come right the 
first time.” 

Vincent glanced down at his study of a peasant kneeling be- 
fore a bag in which he was putting potatoes. He could not 
stem to catch the line of the beggar’s arm. 

“Perhaps so, Father.” 

“What I mean is, you shouldn’t have to draw those things 
a hundred times without c\cr getting them right. If you had 
any natural ability, they would come to you without all this 
tr Ymg. ■” 

“Nature always begins by resisting the artist. Father,” he 
said, without putting down his pencil, “but if I really take my 
work seriously, I won't allow myself to he led astiay by that 
resistance. On the contrary, it will be a stimulus the more to 
fight for vicioiy ” 

“I don't see that,” said Theodorus. “Good can never grow 
out of evil, nor can good work glow out oi bad.” 

“Perhaps not in rheology But it can m art. In fact, it must.” 

“You’re wrong, my boy. An artist's work is either good or 
bad. And ll it's bad. he's no artist. He ought to have found 
that out for himself at the beginning and not have wasted alt 
his time and effort.” 

“But what if he has a happy liic turning out bad art? What 
then?” 

Theodorus searched his theological training, but he could 
find no answer to this question. 

“No,” said Vincent, rubbing out the bag of potatoes and 
leaving the man's left arm suspended stiffly in mid-air. “At 
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bottom, nature and a true artist agree It may take years of 
struggling and wrestling hcloic she bcuimes docile and yield- 
ing, but in the end, the bad, very bad work will turn into good 
woik and justify itself . 11 

“What it at the end du work irm.uns poor? You’ve been 
drawing that tcllow kneeling down lor days am! he's still wiong 
Suppose you go on drawing him ior vurs and veais and he 
keeps on being wrong?” 

Vincent shrugged. “The .it list takes ih.it g liable, Kithei ” 

“Are the rewards woith the gamble?” 

“Rewards 3 What rewards?” 

“The money one gets. \nd tlu position m ml'kIv” 

Vincent looked up from Ins paper 1 m the hr-»t Lime and * \- 
amined his father’s late, leature by feature, as Lhough he were 
looking at some sitnnge being. 

“1 thought we wire disi listing good and bad art.” he s.ud. 

* 

Hl woiked night and das at his cult It he thought ot the 
future at all, it was onh in hung elosn in I in. < the nine wh- n 
he would no longer In* a burden 011 Thin, and wlun tin iiinshc <1 
product ol his woik would appio\iuiaie pei lection. When he 
was loo ttr»d to skculi, 1 \«* lead. When he was too tuul to do 
either, he went to sleep. 

Thai seni Ingus pqnr, plenties I10111 a uu unary school of 
the anatomy ol a horse, a cow, and a sIicl}\ some Holbeins in 
“The Models from the Ailisis ,' 1 drawing pencils, quill pens, the 
xcprodtu lion ot a human skeleton, sepia, as many frauds t is he 
could spare, and the admonition to work lvird and not become a 
mediocre artist. To this advice Vincent replied, “I shill do 
what I can, but mediocre m its simple sigmlic uion f do not 
despise at all. And one ccitainly does not ii>c above that m uk 
by despising what is mediocre. But what you s*y about hard 
work is entirely right. ‘Not a day without a line!’ as Gavanu 
warns us.” 

More and more he had the lecling that the drawing of the 
figure was a good thing, and that uidircctly it had a good in- 
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flue iic c on the drawing of landscape. If he drew a willow tree 
a-, if it were a living being— and it really was so after all — 
then the surroundings followed in due course, if only lie con- 
ruii rated all his attention on that same lice and did not give up 
11111 1| In- lud brought some life into it. lie loved landscape 
very mu* li, but U11 times more he loved those studies fiom life, 
tor.iUinics of startling realism, which had been drawn so well 
bv Dimmer, Dore, De tirouv and Helicien Rops. By 

working „n ivpis ol labourcis, he hoped eventually to be able 
so do illuJr ihons lor the magazines and newspapers; be wanted 
to support hunst li completely dining the long hard years in 
whuh he would perfut lus lerliniijiie and go on to higher 
loims ot cspicssion. 

One June bis I itlni, who tbuughl he read for entertainment* 
said, “Viiiicnt, you arc always talking about how hard you 
must work Then why do you waste your time on all those 
■rllv bViuh books?” 

Vim cut placed a inaiking finger in “la* Vi re (ioriot” and 
looked up. lie kepi hoping that some day his father might 
midi 1st and him when he spoke of sc nous thmgv 

“You see,” he said slowly, “not only does the drawing of 
hollies and scenes Irom life demand a knowledge of the handi- 
11 all ol drawing, hut it demands also profound studies of litera- 
ture” 

“I must say I don’t gather that. If I want to preach a good 
scimon, I don’t spend my time in the kitchen watching your 
mother pickle tongues/ 9 

“Speaking ol tongues/ 9 said Anna Cornelia, “those fresh ones 
ought to be ready by tomorrow breakfast/’ 

Vincent did not bother to upset the analogy. 

“[ can’t draw a figure/ 1 lie said, “without knowing all about 
the bones ami muscles and tendons that arc inside it. And I 
can’t draw a head without knowing what goes on in that per- 
son's brain and soul. I11 order to paint life one must under- 
stand not only anatomy, but what people feci and think about 
the world they live in. The painter who knows lus own craft 
and nothing else will turn out to be a very superficial artist.” 

“Ah, Vincent/ 1 said his father, sighing deeply, “I’m afraid 
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you’re going to develop into a theorist!’’ 

Vincent returned to “Le Perc Goriot.” 

Another time he became greatly excited at the arrival of some 
books by Cassagne which Theo sent to correct the trouble with 
his perspective. Vincent ran through them lovingly and showed 
them to Willcmicn. 

“1 know of no tatter remedy for my ailment,” he said to her. 
"If I am cured of it, I shall have these books to thank.” 

Willemien smiled at him with her molhefs clear eyes. 

"Do you mean to tell me, Vincent,” asked Thcodorus, who 
was distrustful of everything that came frotn Paris, “that you 
can learn to draw correctly by reading ideas about art in 
books?” 

“Yes.” 

, "How very odd ” 

“That is to sav, if F put into practice the theory they con- 
tain. However, practice is a thing one cannot buy at the same 
time with the books If that were so there would be a laigei 
sale of them ” 

The days passed busily and happily into summer, and now it 
was the heat that kept him off the heath, and nor the ram. 
He sketched his sister Willcmicn in Front of the sewing ma- 
chine, copied for a third time the exercises alter liargue, drew 
five times over a man with a spade, Un Hcthcur, in different 
positions, twice a sow* r, twice a girl with a broom. Then a 
woman with a while cap who was peeling potatoes, a shepherd 
leaning on his staff, and finally an old, su k farmer sitting on a 
chair near the health, with his head in his hands and his el- 
bows on his knees. Diggers, sowers, ploughed, male and fe- 
male, that was what he lclt he must draw continually; he must 
observe and put down everything that belonged to country life. 
He did not stand altogether helpless before nature any longer; 
that gave him an exultation unlike any he hud ever known 
before. 

The townspeople still thought him queer and kept him at 
arm’s length. Although his mother and Willemien — and even 
his father in his own way- -heaped kindness and affection upon 
him, in those innermost recesses to which no one in Etten or 
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the parsonage could c\cr possibly penetrate* he was frightfully 
alone. 

I11 tune the peasants grew to like and trust him. He found 
m their simplicity something akin to the soil in which they were 
hoeing or digging. He tued to put that m*o his sketches. 
(>l ten his family could not tell where the peasant ended and 
the earth began Vincent did not know how his drawing? came 
mil that way hut he lelr they wuc right, just so. 

“Tlicr: should he no stnci line hetw'ccn," he said to his 
mother who j'kcd about this om evening. “They aie really 
two kinds oi euth, pouring into each other, belonging to each 
other, two ionm of the same matter, indistinguishable in 
essence ’ 

1 lis mother decided that since he had no wile, she had better^ 
lake him in hand and help him become successful / 

‘ Vincent,” she said one morning, “I want you to he hack in 
the home by two o’clock. Will \ou do tint for mc ?M 

“Yes, Mother. What is it you \vish ? ” 

“I waul you to come with me to a l« a parly.” 

VniMitt was aghast. “Hut Mother, I can’t he wasting my 
time that way I ’ 

“Why will it he wasting your time, son'*’ 

“because i hue's nothing to paint at a lea paity ” 

‘"That's pist where you’re wrong. All the important women 
of Intcn will he there.” 

Vincent’s eyes went to the kitchen door. He almost made 
a holt for it. Alter an cilort he contiolled himself and tried' 
to explain; the words came slowly and painfully. 

“What I mean. Mother,” he said, “is that the women a 
tea party ha\e* no chaiactcr.” 

“Nonsense! They all have splendid characters. Never a 
word has been breathed against one ol them ” 

“No, dear,” lie said, “of course not. What I mean is, they 
all look alike. The pattern of their lives has fitted them to a 
specific mould. 1 * 

“Well, I’m sure I can tell one from the other without any 
difficulty.” 
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“Yes, sweetheart, but you sec, they've all had such easy lives 
that they haven't anything interesting carved into their laces” 

“I’m .afraid I don't under stand, son. You draw every labouier 
and peasant you see in the fields.” 

“Ah, yes.” 

“But what good will that ever do you ? They're all poor, 
and they can't buy anything The women ot the town can 
pay to have their portraits painted.” 

Vincent put his aims about her and tupped her chin in his 
hand The blue eyes were so clear, so deep, so kind and luv- 
ing. Why did they not understand ? 

“Dear,” he said qutellv, “I beg you to have a little faith in 
me. I know how this )ob has to be done, and if you will only 
r give me time I will succeed 11 1 keep working hard on the 
things that look useless to \ou now, eventually 1 will he able 
to sell my drawings and make a good living” 

Anna Cornelia wanted to mulei stand just as desperate lv as 
Vincent wished to be understood She brushed hei lips against 
her boy’s rough, red heard and in her mind tiavclled huh to 
that day of apprehension and tear when this strong, haul man 
body she held in her arms had been torn from her in the /mi 
dert parsonage, llei first baby had been still-born, and when 
Vincent announced himself by yelling lustily and long, hi i 
thanklulness and joy knew no bounds In her love for him 
theie was always mingled a touch of sorrow for the first ihild 
that had never opened its eyes, and of giatitude for all the others 
that had followed. 

“You're a good boy, Vincent,” she said. “(Jo your own 
way. You know what is hist. J only wanted to help you ” 

Instead of working in the fields that day, Vimtni asked Piet 
Kaufman, the gardener, to pose for him. It took a litth per- 
suasion, but Piet finally consented. 

“Alicr dinner/' he agreed. “In the garden.” 

When Vincent went out later he found Piet (.artfully dressed 
in his stiff Sunday suit, hands and face si rubbed. “One mo- 
ment,” he cried excitedly, “until I get a stool. Then I'll be 
ready." 
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He placed a little stool beneath hint and sat down, rigid as 
a ]X)lc\ all set u> base his daguerreotype taken. Vincent had to 
laugh in spile ol himseli. 

“Bui, Piet,” he said, “l can't draw you in those clothes.” 

Put looked down at his suit in astonishment. “What’s the 
matter wiili i!um 3 ” lie demanded. “They’re new. I only 
wore them a lew Sunday mornings to meeting.” 

“T know,” said Vniu.nl * Thai's why. I want to sketch 
you in your uM woikmg c lollies, bending over a rake. That’s 
the way your lims tome through. 1 want to see youi elbows 
and knees and omoplate. 1 can’t see anything now except your 
suit.” 

li was tlv woul omoplalc that decided Piet. 

,k Mv old tlotlics aic din v and nauhrd. If you want me to 
pose, \oiTll ha'e to do inc as 1 am.” 

And so You nit wmi luck to ihe lit Ids and did the diggers 
binding ovu the soil 'The summer pasad and he realized that 
lor ihe mom* nt at least he had exhausted thi possibilities of lus 
own institution Oiue again he had ihe hern ilcsirc to enter 
into ri Lit ion with some artist and continue his study in a good 
studio 1 It. began to *ul it absolutely necessary to have access 
to 1 lungs wiM done, to see athsis at work, lor then he could 
nil whit he la. ked, ind leun how to do better. 

Thro wrote, uniting linn to come to Pans, but Vincent un- 
dei stood that he was not yet npe loi that gteat venture. His 
woik was still too raw, loo iltimsy, too aniiteiuish The Hague 
was only a lew hours away, and ih< re he could get help from 
lus I in nd Mjjnheer Tersteeg, managci of CJoopil and Company, 
and fiom his cousin, Anton Mauve Perhaps it would be bet- 
lei lor him to settle in The Hague dining the next stage of his 
slow apprenticeship He wrote, asking Theo’s advice, and his 
brother replied with the railroad farc\ 

Before moving pmnanently, Vincent wished to find out 
whether Tcrsteeg and Mauve would be friendly and help him; 
if not, he would have to go elsewhere. He carefully wrapped 
up all his sketchrs-with a change of linen this time- -and 
set out for the capital of his country in the true tradition of all 
young provincial artists. 
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Mijnheer Herman Gijsbert Terstgig was the founder of 
The Hague school of painting, and the most impoitant art 
dealer in Holland. People from all over the country came to 
him for advice on what pictures they should buy; it Mijnhm 
Tersteeg said a canvas was good, his opinion was considered 
as definitive. 

When Mijnhecr Tersteeg succeeded Unde Vincent Van 
Gogh as manager of Goupil and Company, the rising young 
Dutch artists were scattered all over the country. Anton Mauve 
and Josef lived in Amsterdam, Jacob and Willem Maris were 
in the provinces, and Josef Israels, Johannes Bosboom and 
Blommers were wandering about from town to town without 
any permanent headquarters. Tersteeg wrote to each 011c in 
turn and said, 

“Why should we not all join forces here in The Hague and 
make it the capital of Dutch art? We can help c.uh other, 
we can learn from each other, and by our concerted effort we 
can bring Dutch painting back to the world eminence it en- 
joyed in the age of Frans Hals and Rembrandt.” 

The response of the painters was slow, but m the course of 
the years every young aitist whom Tersteeg puked out as 
having ability settled in The Hague. There was at this time 
absolutely no demand for their canvases Tersteeg had chostn 
them, not because they were selling, hut because he saw in 
their work the possibility of future greatness. He bought can- 
vases from Israels, from Mauve, and Jacob Mans six years 
before he could persuade the public to see anything in them. 

Year after year he went on buying patiently the work of 
Bosboom, Maris and Neuhuys, turning their canvases to the 
wall at the rear of his shop. He knew that these had to he 
supjiortcd while they struggled toward their maturity; il the 
Dutch public was too blind to recognize its own native genius, 
he, the critic and dealer, would see that these fine young men 
were not lost to the world forever through poverty, neglect, and 
A^iscouragement. He bought their canvases, criticized their 

dy\ brought them into contact with their fellow painters, and 
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encouraged than through the hntd years. Day after day he 
fought to educate the Dutch public, to open its eyes to the 
x'auty and expression of its own men. 

By the lime Vim cut went to visit him at The Hague, he had 
•uccerdcd. Mauve, Nculuiys, Istaels, Jacob and Willem Mans, 
Bosboom, and Hlominrrs not only had everything they painted 
a old at high prues by (Joupil and Company, but they were in 
a fair way to lx coming classics. 

Mijnl.u r Tustcig was a handsome man in the Dutch tradi- 
ion; he had strong, prominent ie.it tires, a high forehead, brown 
nair cotnhcd straight back, a ilai, IxMUtifully rounded, full-face 
he ud, and eyes as pellucid as a Dutch lake sky. He wore a 
full black j:xk<t in the Prince Albert manner, wide, striped 
.roiisers that fell ovei his shoes, a high, single collar and ready 
made, black, bow tics that his wife alta< lied for him every 
morning. 

Tcrstceg had always liked Vincent, and when the latter was 
tianderrcd to the London branch of (Joupil and Company, he 
had penned a warm note oi commendation almut the boy to the 
I' ngbsh manager. He had sent Vincent the “Exercises au 
I 'usum” to the Borinage and had included the “Cours dc Dess ill 
Baimic” because he knew n would be helpful. While it was , 
it ue that (Joupil and Company in The Hague was owned by 
I'nclr Vincent Van (Jogh, Vimcnt had every reason to believe 
■hat Tcrstceg was loud of him lor his own sake. Tcrstceg was 
not the man to cater. 

(Joupil and Company was located at number 20, Plaats, the 
Host aristocratic and expensive square in all The Hague. Only 
a stone's throw away was the S’O raven I Lighe castle which had 
been the beginning of the city, with its medieval courtyard, the 
moat that had been turned into a beautiiul lake, and at the far • 
vnd the Mauritshuis where hung Rucbcns, Hals, Rembrandt, 
and all the little Dutch masters. 

Vincent walked from the station along the narrow', winding, 
'ausy Wagenstraat, cut through the Plein and Binnenhof of 
•he castle, and found himself in the Plaats. It was eight years 
.since he had last walked out of Goupils; the tide of buffering 
le had gone through in that short space of time welled over his 
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body and mind, stunning him. 

Eight years ago. Everybody had liked him and hern proud 
of him. He had been his Uncle Vincent's favourite nephew. 
It was common knowledge that he would not only be his uncle’s 
successor but his heir as well. He could have been a powerful 
and wealthy man by now, respected and admired by cveiyont 
he met. And in time he would ha\e owned the most im- 
portant string of art galleries in Europe. 

What had hapepned to him? 

He did not take the time to answer the question, but crossed 
the Plants and entered Goupil and Company The place was 
beautifully decorated; he had forgotten. Tic suddenly felt 
cheap and shoddy in his workingman's suit of rough black vel- 
vet. The street level of the gallery was a long salon hung in 
rich beige diapes; thiee steps above that was a smaller salon 
with a glass roof, and to the real of that, a few steps higher still, 
a tiny, intimate exhibition room for the inmate. Theie was a 
broad staircase leading to the snond floor where Tcrstccg had 
his office and living quarters. The walls going up wcie pyra- 
mided with pictures. 

The gallery smacked of great wealth and culture. The 
clerks were well groomed men with polished manners. The 
canvases on the walls were hung in expensive frames, set against 
costly hangings. Thick, soft nigs sank under Vincent’s feet 
and the chairs, set so modestly in the corners, he remembered 
as priceless antiques. He thought of his drawings of the tat- 
tered miners coming out of the shaft, of their wives bent over 
the terril, of the diggers and sowers of the Hrabant. He won- 
dered if his simple thawings of poor, humble people would ever 
be sold in this great palace of art. 

It did not seem very likely. 

* He stood gazing in awkward admiration at a sheep head by 
Mauve. The clerks who were chatting softly behind a tabic of 
etchings took one look at his clothes and posture and did not 
even bother to ask if there was something he wished. Tcr- 
Steeg, who had been in the intimate gallery arranging an ex- 
hibition, came down the.atfcps into the mam salon. Vincen 
did not see him. 
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Tersteeg stopped at the bottom of the few steps and studied 
his former clerk, lie took in the short cropped hair, the red 
a iubble on his face, the peasant’s boots, the workingman’s coat 
buttoned up around his neck with no necktie concealed beneath 
■t, the clumsy bundle he was carrying under his aitn. There 
was something so altogether gauche ahouL Vincent; it showed 
up cruelly, in high relic i in this elegant gallery. 

“Well, Vincent,” said Tersteeg, walking noiselessly across the 
soft rug “l see you aic admiring our canvases ” 

VincenL turned. “^cs, iluy art line, aren't ihcy- llow 
are you, Alijnhtir Trrsueg? 1 bring you compliments Irorn 
;uy mother and father.” 

The two men shook hands across the unbi idg.iblc . liasm of 
right years. 

“You are looking very well, Mijnhca. bun better than 
\vh< n I last saw you ” 

“All, yes, hung agrees with nu, Vincent. It keeps me young. 
Won’t you come up to my office 

Vincent followed him up the bio.nl slancase, stumbling all- 
over himself because he could not tear his eyts Irom the paint- 
ings on the wall It was the hist time he had seen good work 
since that brief hour in Brussels with Then. ^Hc was m a 
da/e. Tersteeg opened the door ol his office and bowed Vin- 
•.ent in. 

“Will you sit down, Vincent he asked. 

Vincent had been gawking at a canvas by Weisscnbruch, 
whose work he had never seen before lie sat down, dropped 
his bundle, picked JL up again, and then crossc'd to Tersteeg s 
highly polished desk. 

“I’ve brought back the books you so kindly lent me, Mijn- 
heer Tersteeg.” 

He unwrapped his bundle, pushed a shut and pair ol socks 
to one side, took out the senes ol “Kxcrciscs au Fusain,” and 
laid them on the table. 

“1 woiked on the drawings very hard, and you have done me 
a great service by lending them to me.” 

/‘Show me your copies,” said Tersteeg, getting to the point. 

Vincent shuffled about in the pile of papers and extricated 
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the first series he had drawn in the Bnrinagc. Tcrstccg main- 
tained a stony silence. Vincent then quickly showed ihc 
second copies he had made when he settled at hr ten. Thu 
group elicited an occasional “Hummmm” bul nolhing more 
Vina nt then showed the third copies, the ones he had (imshei 
shoitly before leaving Ticisteig was interested. 

“That’s a good line,” lu said onto. "I like the shading/' 
he contributed another turn “You almost got llntP 
“I felt it wasn’t had, niysc 1 !/ viul Yuuiiit 
lie finished the pile and lurmd to Teistcc,* fni judgement 
“Yes, Vincent/’ said the older man, laying his long, thu 
hands out flat on the desk, with thi fingers tapering upward 
“you ha\e made a htile pi ogress Not much, hut a little 
was airaid when I looked at voi.i lust mpics . . . Your woih 
shows at least that you haw be* a struggling” 

“Is that alP Just snuggle 5 No alulits 
He knew he shouldn’t have asked that qiu umn, hut hi 
could not keep it down 

“Isn’t it too early lot us to spe.ik of that, VimenP” 
“Perhaps so. I’ve hiought some of my original skth he 
along. Would you larc to sec them 5 ” 

“I should h# delighted.” 

Viikinl laid out some of lus skeUlns of the immu am. 
peasants. Immediately that awl ill silciue fill, llu silence 
famous all o\cr Holland loi having broken the indisputable 
news to hundreds of young Jiiisis that their work was bad 
Tcrstccg looked over ihe entire lot. without even a “Hummmm' 
“escaping his lips. Vincent felt sick. Tctsueg sat l\uk, loukei 
our the window and over tin Plaals at th* % swans <n the lake 
Vinient knew from experience that if he did not speak liist 
the silence would go on forever. 

“Don’t you see any improvement at all, Mqnhccr Tctsteeg^ 1 
he asked. “Don’t you think my Ihabant sketches hotter thar 
the ones from the Bor inage.” 

“Well,” replied Tcrsteeg, turning hack from the view, “the, 
arc better. But they are not good. There *s something lunda 
mentally wrong with them. Just what it is, I can’t say off 
hand. 1 think ^ou had better keep to you r copying tor a time 
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You're not ready to do original work yet. You must get a 
>eticr grasp of elemenials before you turn to life.” 

“I would like to come to The Hague to study. Do you think 
hat a good idea, Mijnheei?” 

Tcrsieeg did not wish to assume any obligations toward 
Vincent. 'flic whole situation looked very peculiar to him. 

“The Hague is a nice place,” he said. “We have good gal- 
cries and a number ot young painters Rut whether it is any 
>elter than Antwerp, Pans, oi Brussels, I’m sure I don’t know.” 

Vincent left, not altogether discouraged. Tcrsteeg had seen 
*ome progress, and his was the most critical eye in all Holland. 
\t least he was not standing still He knew that his sketches 
born hie were not all that they should have been, but he was 
.onfulent that if lie worked hard and long they would come 
ight in the end. 


5 

Tiie H\our is perhaps the cleanest and most well-bred city in 
ill I'.urope. It is, in the true Holland manner, simple, austere 
md beautiful The immaculate streets are lined with full- 
■ansomed trees, the houses are of neat and fastidious brick, with 
tmy, lovingly kept gardens of roses and geraniums in fiont. 
There arc no slums, poverty stricken districts, or careless eye- 
'.ores: everything is kept up with that efficient asceticism of 
the Dutch. 

Many yeats befefre, The Hague had adopted the stork as its 
official emblem. The population had grown by leaps and 
hounds ever since. 

Vincent waited until the following day before calling on 
Mauve at his home Uileboomen 198 Mauve’s mother-in-law 
was a Carbcntus, a sister of Anna Cornelia, and since family 
bes were strong in those circles, he received Vincent warmly. 

Mauve was a powerfully built man with sloping but tre- 
mendous shoulders and a large chest. His head, like that of 
Terstceg and most ot the Van Gogh family, was a more im- 
portant factor in his appearance than the features of his face, 
die had luminous eyes, somewhat sentimental, a strong, straight 
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bridged nose springing honily from his blow without any de- 
clivity, <i high, square forehead, flat cars, and salt-grey bcaid 
w;hich concealed the perfect oval of his face. His hair was 
combed on the extreme light side, a great swash of it lying 
across the skull and parallel to his forclu.nl. 

Mauve was a man lull i*i an energy which he did not dis- 
sipate. He painted, and when he got tired doing that he went 
on painting, and when that latigued lum he painted some more. 
By that time he would be .cl’cshcd and could go back to lus 
painting again. 

“Jet isn't home, Vincuit,’’ said Mauve, “Shall we go out 
to the atchei 3 1 think well be more . omlortahlc there.” 

“Yes, k-lV lie was »ager to sec tin studio. 

Mauve led him out to his large wooden atelier in the garde a 
The entrant o was on tlu* side near tlu- house, hut some little 
distance fiom U The garden w.is walhd m by hedges, giving 
Mauve complete istilatioii lor lus wmk. 

A delicious smell of tobacco smoke, oM pipes, and varnMi 
greeted Viment as he stepped m The atelier was quite large, 
with pictures on easels standing about on i thick Devrntn nig 
The walls were w.mn w'lth studies, ill one corner \\ is an an- 
tique table, and before it a small Persian rug. The north wall 
was half window. Books were seal tired about, and on every 
available inch ul flat space could be Jound the painter's tools 
In spile of the life and lull ness of the studio, Vun«.ni could feel 
the definite otdulmess tli.it emanated liom Mauve’s character 
and dominated the place. * 

The formalities oi family compliments engaged them only i 
few seconds; immediately they plunged into the oiiIy snhject 
in the world that either ot them cared a linker's dam nhouL. 
Mauve had been asoulmg other painters assiduously tor some 
time (he always maintained that a man could either paint or 
talk about painting, hut he muld not do both) md was full of 
his new project, a misty landsca|>e m a minor key of twilight. 
He did not discuss it with Vincent, he simniy poured it out tc 
him. 

Madame Mauve came home and insisted that Vincent re- 
main for supper. He sat before the fireplace and chatted with 
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the children after the pleasant meal, and thought of how fine 
il would be it he could only have a little home of his own, with 
a wife who loved linn and believed in him, and children around 
to pronounce him hmperor and lx>rd by tin simple title df 
lather. Would that happy day n< vlt come for him? 

It was not long before the two men were back in the studio 
again, pulling contentedly at their pipes. Vincent took out his 
topics. Mauvt looked them over with the quick, discerning 
eye of the professional. 

“They’re noi badly done,” lit said, “lor excicisis. Hut of 
what impoitJiKL ait they?' 1 
“Importance 9 I don’t . . .” 

“You’ve only been copying, Vincent, like a schoolboy The 
real creating had already In.cn done by other men ” 

“I thought they might give me the feel ui things” 
“Nonsense II you want lo create, go to life. I)on’l imi- 
tate. Haven’t you an\ sketches of your own 3 ” 

Vincent thought of what Tersticg had said about his orig- 
inal studies. He debated whether or not to show them lo 
Mauve. He had come to The Hague to ask Mauve to be his 
teacher. And if all he could show was interior work . . . 

“Yes,” he replied, “I have been doing character studies right 
along.” 

“(;ood» ,f 

“I have some sketches ol the Kora in miners and the peasants 
ui the Brabant. They're not very well done, but . . .” 

“Never muul all that,” said Mauve. “Ixrt me see them. 
You ought to have caught some real spirit there ” 

Vincent laid out his sketches to the accompaniment of a 
fuiious beating in his throat Mauve sat down and ran his left 
hand along the great swash of hair, smoothing the grain of it 
on his head again and again. Soft chuckles escaped from be- 
hind his salt and pepper beard. Once he rammed his hand 
against the swash ol hair, left it standing in a bush, and threw a 
quick look of disapproval at Vincent. A moment later he 
look the study of a labourei, rose and held it alongside of a 
rough draft figure on his new canvas. 

“Now I see where I went wrongl” he exclaimed. 
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Me picked up a drawing pencil, adjusted the light, and made 
a few rapid strokes, his eye on Vim cut's sketch all the time. 

“That's betur,” he said, supping Iml k. “Now the beggar 
looks as though he belongs on the land ” 

Me walked to Vincent's side and put his hand on his cousin’s 
shoulder. 

“It's all right,” he said. “You’re on the road. Yout sketches 
arc clumsy, but they’ir authentic. They ha'v a ceitam vitality 
and rhythm I haven’t loun 1 very often. Tluow away your 
copy books, Vincent, buy yourself a paint ho\ The soonei 
you begin working in colour, the better it will ht for you 
Your drawing is onlv hall had now, and you can kup lmpiov- 
ing it as you go along.” 

Vincent thought the moment auspn ions 

“I am going to move to The Hague, Cousin Mauve,” he 
said, “and continue iny work Would you be kind enough to 
help me sometimes? I need lulp from i man like you Just 
little things, such as you showed me ah. mi \our studies this 
afternoon. Kvtry young artist needs a niasti r, I'mi'in Mauve, 
and I will be giateful it you will let me woik umlei you.” 

Mauve looked caiclully at all the unlimshcd canvases in 
his studio. Whatever little time he took away liom his woik 
he liked to spend with the family. The warm aura ot pi use 
in which he had engulled Vincent evaporated. In its pla< e 
came withdrawal. Vincent, always highly sensitive to the 
changes in people's attitude, felt it instantly. 

‘Tin a busy man, Vincent,” said Mauve, “and I have little 
opportunity to help otlicis An artist must he selfish; he must 
guard every second ol his wot king lime. I doubt if I could 
Jeach you much.” 

■ “I don’t ask loi a great deal,” said Vincent. "Jmt let me 
work with you hcic sometimes and watch you build up a lan- 
vas. Talk to me about your woik as you did this alieinoon, so 
I’ll see how a whole project is completed And occasionally, 
when you are resting, you might look over my drawings and 
point out my mistakes. That’s all I ask.” 

“You think you arc asking only a little. But believe me, 
' it is a serious nutter, to take an apprentice.'’ 
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“I wouldn't Ik a burden to you, I can promise that.’* 

Mauve considered lor a long tune. He had never wanted 
in appi entice; he disliked having people about when he worked. 
He did not oilen led communicative about his own creations, 
and he had ne\ci ri\nud anythin** hut abuse lor the advice he 
ottered biginntrs. Still, \ mcent was his cousin, Uncle Vin- 
*rnt Van Cogh and (knipils bought his canvases, and there 
was sonu thing about the crude, intense passion of the boy — - 
die same -rude, intense passion he had felt in the drawings — 
that appealed to him. 

“Very well, Vincent,' ” he said, “we'll have a try at it.” 

“Oh, Cousin Mauve*” 

w 

“I'm not promising anything, mind von It may turn out 
very badly. Rut when you settle in The Hague, you come to 
the studio and we’ll sec if we can help each other. I am going 
to Urcnthe for the fall; supjKise you come at the beginning of 
winter.” 

“That is just when 1 wanted to come, I still need a few 
months muie of work in the RrabaiiL” 

" r l hen it is settled ” 

A crooning voice sang inside of Vincent all the way home 
on the tram. “1 have a master. I have a master In a few 
months I shall he studving with a great painter, and then I 
shall learn to paint, too. I will wotk. oh how 1 will work dur- 
ing the niM few months, and tlun he shall see what progress 
1 have made.” 

When lie got home to ht!< n hi Immil Kav Vos there 


6 

Kay's great grief had spiritualized her. She had loved her 
husband devotedly and his death had killed something within 
her. The tremendous vitality ol the woman, her high spirits, 
her enthusiasm and verve were completely gone. Even her 
warm, live hair seemed to have lost its sparkle. Her face had 
tapered down to an ascetic oval, her blue eyes had deep pools 
of brooding blackness in them, and the superb lustre oi her 
skin had paled to a monotone. If she had less vitality than 
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when Vmceiu knew her in Am.Lcrd.mi, she now had in its 
place a more mellow beauty, :i hmsoihc! s illness which gave her 
depth and substance. 

“It's nice to have you here at last, Kay," sani Vincent. 

“Thank you, Vincent/’ 

It was lilt first time they had « ailed each other by llieir 
Christian names without attaching the Nciihei 

knew quite luiw it had happened, nor to, t h it matter did they 
even think about it. 

“You\o brought fan with you, oi course 

11 Yes, he's m the garden ” 

“It's the (list tune you've visited the Ibabant I’m glad I’m 
here to show H to you. We must 1 1 kr long walks over (he 

lvMth.” 

“f would hht that, Vi iii enl ' 

She s|)okc kindly, mil without . ndiu.iasm ll< nolueil t Ii.it 
her voiie had dfcpimd, li'comr nm: vihiant ll< remern 
hered how svmparhitic she had been to him m the house oil 
the Kei/eisgr.ulu Should he speak to In i about the death ol 
her husband, oflir Ins londoleim 3 He knew thn it wis Ins 
duly to say something hut he leli n would be more delicate not 
to throsv her gnet mlo lier face again. 

Kay appreciated his tact. lh‘r lutsbuul was sacred to het 
and she could not discuss him with people Slv*, too, remem 
h'Ted those ple.ts.int wintci evenings on the Kn/oisgracht whet 
she had played cauls with Vos and her patents by the lire 
while Vinceni sat under a lamp in a lar corner. Mute pair- 
welled up within her and a mistiness covered her now black 
eyes. Vincent put his hand sollly over he is ami she looked u| 
at him with a deeply pulsating giatitudc. He saw how' ex 
quisite suffering had made her. Ilctore, she had been only «, 
happy gnl; now she was a passionately suffering woman will 
all the richness that emotional miseiy can bring. Once Jgau 
there flashed into lus mind the old saying: 

“From out of pain, beauty/’ 

. “You’ll like it here, Kay/* he said quietly. “I spend all da, 
out in the fields sketching; you must come with me and bnn^ 
Jan.” 
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“I would only be 111 your way / 1 

“Oh, uo f I enjoy company. I can '•how you many interesting 
things as we walk.” 

“Then I'll he happy to come.'* 

“Ft will be good tor Jan 'Hu* ait will make bun sturdy.” 

She passed his hand c vet so slightly. 

“And wt ’ll be Incnds. won't we, Vincent'” 

“Yes, Kay.” 

She r Icised h<s hand and stared across the mad at the 
Protestant ('lunch, without seeing it. 

Vinu.nl wmt t>ul into the garden, placed a lviuh nearby lor 
kac, md helped I in make a little house oi >1 id. lie lorgot 
mr du inonM’ii* tlu gieit news hr- had (nought home from The 
[I igue. 

Ar ilinu< 1 ih a night hi luld the f..'i.i!y that Mauve had 
lupkil lnm is a pupil Ordinal i'v lie would not have 11- 
p 1S1 • 1 im \ui»d oi praw lhal 1 ithei Tnslecg 01 Mauve might 
!ia\e giv< 11 li .11, but the pnsuue oi Kay at the tabic made him 
wuit 10 . 4 1 ear m Im best fight. His mother was greatly 
pka id. 

“\ou must do ivm thing Couun Mau\t tell; ■ ou,” she said, 
‘lie ii a mu cost ill man 

The billowing mot nine, Kay, |an, and Vincent sit out very 
. j »rly tor tlu 1 ushosih, where Vincent wanted to sketch. Al- 
*h uigli he never bothered to take am thing wuh him to eat at 
iiinlday, ins mother packed a nice lunch lor the three oi them. 
She had an idea tlut H was some son of picnic. On the way 
they passed j magpie’s nest .11 tlu high aiacn in the church- 
Viril; Vmccnt piomised to find an egg ior the excited boy. 
They walkul through the pine woods with its crunchy bed of 
needles, then across the yellow, white, and grey sand of the 
lu uli. At one spot Vincent saw an abandoned plough and 
wagon standing in the field, lie set up his small easel, lilted 
Im into the wagon, and made a quick sketch. Kay stood a 
little way oil to one side, watching Jan romp. She was silent. 
Vmccnt did not wish to intrude upon her; he was glad enough 
just to have her company. He had never known it could be 
so pleasant to have a woman at his side while ho worked. 
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They passed a number of cottages with thatched roofs, and 
Jien came to the road to Roozendaal. At length Kay spoke. 

“You know, Vincent,” she said, “seeing you betore your 
:asel reminded me of something I used to think about you in 
Amsterdam.” 

“What was that, Kay?” 

“You’re sure you won't be hurt?” 

“Not at all.'’ 

“Then, to tell you the truth, I never did think you were cut 
out to be a clergyman. I knew you weie wasting your tune 
all along.” 

“Why didn't you tell me?” 

“I didn't have the right to do that, Vincent “ 

She pushed several strands ol red-gold hair under her black 
bonnet; a crooked lurrow m the road threw her against Vin- 
cent’s shoulder. He put lus hand under her arm to help her 
regain her balance, and forgot to take it away. 

“I knew you would have to work things out for yourself,” 
she said. “No amount of telling would have done any good '* 

“Now I remember,” said Vincent. “You waincd me against 
becoming a narrow minded clergyman. That was a queer 
thing for a minister's daughter to say.” 

He smiled at her eagerly, but her eyes went sad. 

“I know. But you see, Vos taught me a great many things 
I might not otherwise have understood ” 

Vincent dropped his hand to his side. The mention of Vos’s 
name put a queer, intangible barrier between them. 

After an hour’s walk they reached the Liesbosch, and once 
Again Vincent set up his easel. There was a bit of swamp he 
wanted to catch. Jan played in the sand and Kay sat behind 
him on a little stool he had brought along. She held a book 
in her hand but she did not read. Vincent sketched rapidly, 
with a certain elan. The study sprang up under his hand with 
more vigour than lie had known before. He could not tell 
whether it was because of Mauve’s compliments or Kay’s pres- 
ence, but his pencil had a surety of touch. He did several 
sketches in quick succession. He did not turn to look at Kay, 
nor did she speak to interrupt him, but her nearness gave him a 
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glow of well being He wanted his work to be particularly 
good thal day so Kay would admire it. 

At lunch tunc they walked a short way to an oak grove. 
Kay spiead the contents ot the basket under a cool tree Thei 
ur was utterly still. The smell of the water lilies m the swamp 
mingled with the taint oak fragrance above them. Kay and 
Jm sat on one side ol the basket, Vincent on the othti. Kay 
served him. The picture of Mauve and his family, sitting about 
the homely supper table, tame to his mind. 

As he looked at Kay he thought he had never seen anyone 
so beautiful. The thick, yellow cheese was delicious and his 
mother’s breul had its usual sweet tang, but he could nol eat. 
A new and formidable hungci was awakening within him lie 
could not tear his ga/c irom Kay’s delicate skin, the chiselled 
aval, l hr 1 ro< »Jing. night-pool eves, the lull, sweet mouth that 
bid been uihhed momentarily of its iipeuiss, but which he 
knew would blossom again. 

Alter luiuh Jan \vi nt to sleep with his head pillowed m his 
mother's lap. Vincent watched her stioke the child’s light, 
hair, gi/ang down dearth ingly into the miUKcnt Lace. He 
knew Lhat die was seeing the face nL her husband lcflcctcd inj 
the child, that she was m their house on the Kei/eisgracht with, 
the man she loved, and nut on the Brabant heath with her 
Cousin Vincent. 

He sketched all afternoon, part of the time with lan on his 
lap. The boy lud taken a liking to him. Vincent let hnn 
maik up several sheets of Ingres paper with blat k smudges. He 
laughed and shouted and ran about in the yellow sand, con- 
standy returning lo Vincent v ith questions, with things he had 
found, with demands that he be entertained. Vincent did not 
mind; it was good to have a warm, live little animal climbing 
over him affectionately. 

Fall was coming on and I he sun set very early. On the way 
home they stopped at the fiequcnt pools to vvauh the sunset 
colourings settle on the water with butterfly wings, darken 
slowly, and disappear jn the dusk. Vincent showed Kay his 
drawings She saw them only slightly, and w'hat she did see, 
she thought crude and clumsy. But Vincent had been good 
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to Jan, and she knew only too well the nature of pain. 

“I like them, Vincent,' 1 she said. 

“Do you, Kay?" 

Her praise released a locked flood-gate within him. She had 
been so sympathetic 111 Amsterdam; she would understand all 
the things he was Hying to do. Somehow', she seemed the only 
one in the world who would He could not talk to his family 
about his projects because they dul not even know the vocabu- 
lary; with Mauve and Tcrstieg he had to assume a In gin ikt's 
humility which he did not always feel 

He poured out hts heart in hurried, incoherent words. As 
his enthusiasm increased, he quickened Ins pare, and Kay had 
difficulty in keeping up with him When he was leeling any 
thing deeply, his poise fled and in its place came the old vio 
lent, jerky manner. Cionc w.is the mannered gentleman ol 
the afternoon; the provincial horn startled and frightened her. 
She felt his outburst to be so ill-bred, so immature. She did 
not know that he vvas paying liei the rarest, the most valuable 
compliment that man can pay to woman. 

• He poured out to her all those feelings that had lxen bottled 
'up within him since Then had dcpailul lor Paris. He told her 
of his aims and ambitions, of tilt spirit with which he was try- 
ing to imbue his work Kay woiulued why he was getting so 
, excited. She did not interrupt him, nor did she listen. She 
lived in the past, always m the past, and she found it slightly 
distasteful that anyone should live with so much |oy and vigour 
in the future. Vincent vvas feeling his ow t ii eflervcsccnce too 
keenly to sense her withdrawal. He went on gesticulating un- 
til a name he spoke caught Kay's attention. 

“Neuhuys? I)o you mean the painter who lived 111 Am- 
sterdam?” 

“He used to. He's at The Hague now ” 

“Yes. Vos was his friend. He brought him home several 
■ times.” 

Vincent stopped her. 

1 VosI Always Vos* Why? He w-as dead. He had been dead 
, over a year. It was time she forgot him. He belonged to the 
pasty ju&t as Ursula did. Why did she always have to bung 
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lie coimT'k.itum l>.kk lo Vos* 1’wji in the Amstudam days 
ic had never liked Kay’s husband 
Fall deepened. The carpet of pine nu-dUs in the \v<x»ds 
:urned to a crinkly rust -blown. Fa cry day kav and fan accom- 
panied Vinceni into the fields while he wen kid. A touch of 
. olotir came into her cheeks from the long walks across the 
luath, and hi i step became more liim and eoniideni. She t*>uk 
her sewing Insket with her now and kept he i fingeis as busy 
is VmiMit's S!v began speaking moic Indy and lihcially about 
her childhood, about the books she had nad, and interesting 
people she h id known in Amsterdam. 

Tlu familv locked on with approvd. Vincent's company 
was giving h< i an intrust m hie. Her presence ill the house 
mule Yiment fai mute amnblc Anni Cornelia and Theo- 
doniN thanked Hod for the oppoiMinc arrangcmi nt, and did 
'‘very thing thrv could to thiow the two young people together. 

Vincent loud e\\r\ thing about Kay; the slemlci, fragile 
figure encasid m> stonily in the long black dress; the perky, 
M:rk bonnet she wore when she went into the fields; the na- 
tural perlume oi her body in his nostuls when she ben* in 
lioni oi hnn: tin way she ]iuckciC(l her mouth when she spoke 
« ipnllv; the pi olnng gltnw of hu deep blue lyes; the loiuh of 
her vibrant hand on Ins shoulder or arm when she took )au 
! rom Inin.; hei ihioaty, enharmonic voice that shook him to i lie 
very depths of his nature, and which lie heard singing in his 
iuud alter he had gone to sleep, the live, lustre ol her skin, 
m which he burned lo buiy lus famished lips 
lie knew now ih.it lor m.inv U”us he had been living only 
partially, that gieat liunls oi allection and tuidmuss in him 
had been dried up. the cl« ar, cooling waters ot love been reiused 
to his parched ]i.vl.iie. He was happy only when Kay was near 
him; her presence seemed to reach out and embrace him gently. 
When she went with him to the fields, he w'orked rapidly and 
with a ilair; when she stayed at home, each line was drudgery. 
In the evenings he sat across the great wooden table from her 
in the sitting room, and although he copied his sketches, her 
delicate fare was always between him and his paper. If oc- 
casionally he glanced up to see her sitting in the pale light, 
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of the huge yellow lamp and caught her eye, she would smile 
at him with a sweet passive melancholy. Often he felt he 
could not stay away from her for another momtnt, that he 
would have to spring up before the whole family and crush hci 
to hnn fiercely, burying his hot, dry lips m the well ot her 
cool mouth. 

It was not only her beauty he loved, but her whole being 
and manner; her quiet walk, her perfect poise and bearing, the 
good breeding that she expressed \Mth every slight gesture. 

Ht had not even suspected how lonely lie had been in the 
seven long years since he had lost Uisula In all his life he 
had nevei heard a woman say one eaicssing word, look at him 
with the rmst of tender allcction in her eyes, run her fingers 
lightly ovei his face, and follow their trail with kisses. 

No woman had ever loved him. That was not life, that was 
death. It had not been so had whin he had loud Uisula, lor 
then 111 his adolescence - ht* had only wanted to give, and 
it was the giving that had been rcluscd But now, in his ma- 
nure love, he wanted to give and receive equally. lie kn«*w 
that life would be impossible unless his iuw hunger could be 
fed by Kay’s warm response. 

One night he was reading Michelet and be inn across thi 
phrase, "// faut qitunc femme soiqjlt .>/// toi pour que tu sois 
Homme 

Michelet was always right He had not been a man Al- 
though he was twenty-ught, he was si ill unborn. Tht Ira- 
grance ot Kay’s beauty and love had been breathed upon him 
and he had become a man at last. 

As a man, he wanted Kay. He wanted her desperately and 
passionately. lie loved Jan, too, ior the child was part of the 
woman he loved. But he hated Vos, hated him with all his 
strength, because nothing he could do seemed to drive the dead 
man irom the foreground of Kay’s mind. He did not regret 
her former love and marriage any more than he regretted the 
years of suffering that his love for Ursula had caused him. 
.They both had been hammered on the forgj oi pain, and their 
love would be the purct for it. 

He knew that he could make Kay forget this man wlvj be- 
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longed to t be past. He could make lus love <*> burning nt the 
present that the past would be wiped out. lie was going to 
The Hague soon, to study under Mauve. He would lake Kay 
with him, and they would set up a menage like the one he 
had seen on the Uilehoomen. lie wanted kav for his wife, to 
have her near lum always. lie wanted a home, and children 
who would bear flu* stamp of his features upon their laces. He 
was a nun nnv\ and it wms tunc he stopped wandering. He 
meded love in his hit, it would lake the toughness out oL his 
woik, round oJl the ciudc ulgcs, quicken it with the con- 
sciousness of reality that hail hem lacking. He had never 
known Inline how much of him had been dead without love; 
i 4 be had known, he would haw* loud passionate!) the first 
woman he bid come upon. lane was iht salt of life; one 
needed it to bring out the flavour uf the world. 

He wis glad now that Ursula had not loud him. How 
sijpiifiuial lus love bad been then, how deep and rich it was 
now If he had inairud l. rsiila he would never have known 
die meaning of true love He would novel have ban able to 
!m«' Kay* He realized lot the Hist lime that Uisula had been 
i shallow, empty headed child, with no liticncss or quality. 
He hul spent vears of suffering over a pott pan! One hour 
with Kav was vvoith a life time with Uisula. The road had been 
haul but it had led hint to Kay, and ihal^vas its justification. 
Life would be good iroin now on; he would work, he would 
hive, and he would sell his drawings. And they would be happy 
together. Kvery human hie had its pattern that had to be 
vvoikcd out slowly to its ultimate toiklusion. 

In spite ol his impulsive nature and impassioned state of 
mind, he managed to control hiinsell. A thousand times, when 
he was alone with Kay in the fields and they were speaking of 
things that mattered not at all, lie wanted to exclaim, "See here, 
let us drop all this pretense and casual nes . I want to hold you 
in my arms, and kiss your lips over and over and over againl 
I want you lo be my wife and stay wuth me lorever* We belong 
to each olhet, and in our aloneness wc need each other des- 
perately!'* 

By some miracle he managed to restrain himself. He could 
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.lol 1 suddenly speak of love out of a clear sky; it would have 
jeen too crude. Kay never gave him the slightest opening She 
Always avoided the subjects of love and marriage. How and 
when was he to speak? He felt that he must soon, for winter 
was approaching and he had to go to The Hague, 

At last he could beat it no longer; his will broke. They had 
ttken the road toward Breda. Vincent had spent the morning 
sketching diggers at work. They ate their lunch by a little 
urook in the shadow of some dm trees. Jan was asleep on the 
jrass. Kay was sitting beside the basket. Vincent knelt down 
;o show her sonic drawings. While he spoke, lapidly, without 
knowing a word that he said, he coulJ fed Kay's warm shoul- 
der burning into his side; it was this contact that fired hnn 
jcyond control The sketches fell out of his hand, he caught 
Kay to him suddenly, fiercely, and a great wave of rough, pas- 
sionate words broke from bis lips. 

“Kay, I can’t bear not to tell you for another moment! You 
nust know that I love you, Kay, better than 1 do myself* I’ve 
always loved you, from the first time I saw you in Amsterdam* 
I’ve got to have you near me always* Kay, tell me that you love 
ixt just a little. Well go to The Hague to live, all by oux selves. 
We’ll have our home, and we'll be happy. You love me, don’t 
you Kay? Say you’ll marry me, Kay dear.’* 

Kay had made nq effort to free herself. Horror and ic- 
vulsion had sent her mouth all awiy. She did not hear the 
Words he said, but she caught their impair, and a great terror 
Arose within her. Her blue-black eyes stared at him cruelly and 
she raised a hand to mute the cry at her lips. 

“No, never , tievci !” she breathed fiercely. 

She wrenched herself tree from his grasp, snatched up the 
sleeping child, and ran wildly across the field. Vincent pur- 
sued her. Terror lent speed to her legs. She fled before him. 
He could not understand what had happened. 

“Kay! Kayl” he called out. “Don’t run away.” 

1 The sound of his voice drove her on even faster. Vincent 
ran, waving his arms madly, his head bobbing about on his 
shoulders. Kay stumbled and fell in the soft iurrow oi the 
field. Jan whimpered. Vincent flung himself on his knees in 
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the dirt bcfoic her and grasped her hand. 

“Kay, why do you run away troin me when I love you so? 
Can’t you see. I’ve got to have you. You love me too, Kay. 
Don’t be frightened. I'm only saying that I love you. We’ll 
lorgct the past, Kay, and begin a new life.” 

The look ol horror tinned to haired in Kay’s eyes. She 
wrenched her hand away from him. Jan was now fully ,twake. 
The fierce, impassioned look on Vincent’s face frightened the 
child, and the tumultuous v r oids penning from the strange 
man's lips put him into a terror. He flung his arms about his 
mother's neck and began to cry. 

“Kay, dear, can’t you say that you love me just a little bit?” 

“No, net it, new!" 

Once again die lan across the field towards the road Viment 
sat there in the soft sand, stunned. Kay gained the road and 
disappear'd. Vincent picked himself up and dashed atlcr her,' 
calling her name at the top of his voice. When he got to 
the road, he saw her a long way down, still running, the child 
clasped to her bosom. He stopped. He watched them vanish 
at a turning. He stood there quietly for a long time. Then 
lie recrossed the field. He picked up his sketches from the 
ground. They wcie slightly dirty. lie put the lunch things into 
the basket, strapped his easel to his back, and trudged wearily 
home. 

The parsonage was thick with tension; Vincent felt it the 
moment he entered the door. Kay had locked herself in her 
room with Jan. His mother and lather were alone in the sit- 
ting room. They had been talking, but stopped abruptly when 
he entered; he could feci half a sentence suspended m mid-air. 
I le closed the door behind him He saw that his father must 
be frightfully angry, for the lid ol his right eye was almost 
closed. 

“Vincent, how could you? ’ wailed his mother. 

“How could I what?” He was not sure precisely what they 
were reproaching him for. 

“Insult your cousin that way*” 

Vincent could think ol no answtr to this. He unstrapped 
tlie easel from his back and placed it in a corner. His father 
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was still too wi ought up to speak. 

“Did Kay Lell you exactly wliat happened?" he asked 

His father loosened the high collar that w is Liming into the 
red flesh of his neck. His right hand gripped the edge of the 
table. 

“She told us that you threw your arms about her and raved 
like a madman.” 

“I told hei I loved her," said Vincent quietly. “1 don’t quite 
see how that’s an insult.” 

“Is that all you told hei 3 *' Ills lather’s tone was icy. 

“No. I asked her to be my wife .” 

“Your wife!” 

“Yes, What is so astonishing about that 3 ” 

“Oh, Vincent, Viuuui,’" said his mother, “how *.ould you 
even think of such a thing-’ ’ 

“Surely you must have ho< 11 thinking in o . , .” 

“Blit how could I cvir dieam you would laP m lme with 
her?” 

"Vincent,” said In** lather, ‘do you leah/c that Kay is your 
first cousin?” 

“Yes. What ol n?" 

“You can’t many youi first cousin That would be . . . that 
would be . . 

The dominie wouldn’t even hi mg himsell to pionouncc the 
woul Vincent went to the window and stared out over the 
garden. 

“Wliat would it be.?” 

“Incest 1 " 

Vincent controlled himself with an clTort. 1 low dare they 
muck over his love with second hand words 3 

“That is sheer nonsense, Father, and completely unworthy 
of you.” 

“I tell you it would be incest!” shouted Thcodotus. “1 won’t 
allow that sinful relation in the Van Gogh family.” 

“I hope you don’t think you’re quoting the Bible, Father? 
Cousins have always been allowed to marry." 

- “Oh, Vincent, my deal,” said his mother, “if you did love 
her, why didn’t you wait? Her husband is dead only a year 
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She still loves him devoutly. Anti ynu know you have no 
money to support a.wifc.” 

“I consider what you have done, 1 ' said Ins lather, “as distinctly 
premature and indelicate ” 

VincuU recoiled He fumbled foi lus pipe, held it in his 
hand loi a moment, and then put it luck. 

“Father, 1 must ask you fit inly and decidedly not to use such 
expressions any moie My love tor Kay is the finest thing 
that has ever luppi ned to mi I won’t have you calling it in- 
delicate and premature.” 

He snatched up his easel and went to lus room. lie sat on 
the bed and asked himself, “What has happened 3 What have 
I done ? I told Kay that 1 loved htr and she rail away. Why?. 
Doesn't she want me 3 ” 

“/Vo, never, m vi 1 1” 

lie spent the night tormenting himself by going over and 
over the scene. Always he ended at the samt spot That little 
sentence sounded m lus ears like his death knell and lus doom. 

It was late the following morning licforc he could bring 
himself to go downstairs. The air ol tension had been cleared 
away. His mother was in the kitchen. She kissed him when 
he tame in, and patted lus cheek sympathetically for a mo- 
ment. 

“Did you sleep, deal ?’’ she asked. 

“Where is Kay?” 

“Father drove her to Breda.” 

“Why?” 

“To catch a train She’s gomg home.” 

“To Amsterdam ?” 

“Yes.” 

“I see.” 

“She thought it would he better, Vincent.” 

“Did she leave a message for me 3 ’ 

“No, dear. Won’t you sit down to your breakfast?” 

“No word at all? About yesteiday? Was she angry with 
me?” 

“No, she just thought she'd go home to her parents,” 

Anna Cornelia decided it would be better not to repeat the 
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things Kay had said; instead she put an egg on the stove. 

“What time does that train leave Breda?'' 

“At ten-twenty.” 

Vincent glanced at the blue Lin hen clock. 

“It’s that time now/' he said. 

“Yes.” 

“Then thcie’s nothing I can do ihont it/’ 

“Come sit down here, d*\ir. 1 ha\e some n.cc Ircsh tongue 
this morning.” 

She cleared away a space at the kin Ik n table, laid a napkin 
and spread breakfast tor him. She hoxcied our lum, urging 
him to eat; she had 1 lie feeling that it only he would put 
enough into his stomach, owiylhing would come all right. 

Vincent saw it pkawd hei, so he swallowed everything she 
placed on the table. But tin taste, of “No, never, never” was m 
his mouth to make bum e-cry »wcet bile he ate. 


7 

He knew that he loved lus work far better than he did Kay. It 
he had been forced to choose between one and the utliei, tlure 
would have been not the slightest doubt in lus mind. Y * 1 !m 
drawing suddenly went flat. He could no longei work ,v»th 
any interest. He looked over the sketches of the Biabant tjjvs 
on the wall and saw that he had made progicss since lus love lor 
Kay had awakened, lie knew that there was Mill something 
harsh and severe in lus drawings, but he felt Kay’s love could 
soften that. His lo\e was serious and passionate enough not to 
be chilled by many “No, never, nevers;” he considered her re- 
fusal as a block of ice that lie would press to his heart to thaw 

It was the little germ of doubt in his mind that prevented 
him fiom working. Suppose he could ncvei change her de- 
cision? She seemed to have conscientious scruples even at the 
idea of a possible new love. He wanted to cure her of the fatal 
disease of burying herself too much in the past. He wanted to 
join his draftman's fist with her lady’s hand, and work foi their 
daily bread and happiness. 

He spent his time in his room, writing passionate, imploring 
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messages to Kay. ft was several weeks before he learned she 
did not even read them. lie wrote almost daily lettcis to Thco, 
lus confidant, strengthening him sell against the doubt in his 
own heart and the concerted attacks ot his parents and the 
Ik verend Strieker Ik suffered, suffered lutieily, and he was 
not always able to hide it. His mother came to him with a face 
lull oi pity and many comforting woids 

“Vint cut,” she said, “you are only smashing your poor head 
against i '‘tone dyke. Unde Strieker says her ‘No!* is quite 
decisive." 

“1 11 not take lus word for anything.” 

“Hut she told him, dear/’ 

“That she doesn't love me?” 

“Yes, and that she will never change her mind.” 

“We shall see about that ” 

“It's all so hopeless, Vincent Uncle Strieker says that even 
if Kay loved you, he would not consent to the mainage unless 
you eanud at least a thousand francs a yiar. And you know 
you aic a long way from that.” 

“Will, Mother, he who loses lives, lie who lives works, and 
In who works has bread ” 

“Very pretty, my dear, but Kay was hi ought up m luxury. 
She has always had ime things.” 

“1 ler nice things don’t make her happy now.” 

“If you tw'o were sentimental and married, great misery 
would conic of it; poverty, hunger, cold, illness. For you know 
the Januly would not help with a single franc.” 

“I’ve been through all those things befoie, Mother, and 
they don’t frighten me. It still would be belter for us to be to- 
gether than not to be together.” 

“But my child, if Kay doesn't low you I" 

“It only I could go to Amsterdam, 1 tell you 1 could change 
that ‘Nol’ to ‘Ycsl’ ” 

He considered it one of the worst peutes rmshts de la vie 
httmame that he could not go to sec the woman he loved, that 
he could not earn a single franc to pay lus railroad fare. His 
impotence put him in a rage. He was twenty-eight; for twelve 
years he had been working hard and denying himself everything 
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but the baic necessities of hlV, yel 111 all the world, he had no 
way to command the pitilully small sum to buy a Ik Let to 
Amsterdam. 

He cunstdeied walking die hundred kilometres, but he knew 
he would airive ihrly, hungry and worn, lie did not mind the 
strain of it all, but 1L lie should enter the Reverend Stnclo r’s 
house as he entered the Reverend Pick 1 sen’s . . • After he had 
sent Theo a long letter in the morning, he sat down again 
in the evening and wiolc am ther. 

Dear Theo. 

I am in despeiale need of money loi the tup to Amsterdam. 
If I ha\e just enough I go. 

I send along a lew drawings, now il 1 1 me why rhe\ do not 
sell, and how 1 can make them » liable I ’or 1 mikl earn snnu 
money lor a rail mad lukcl l<. ;;»> and lalhoiu tint ‘No, nevei, 
ncvei.” 

As the days went 011 hi 1 l ell new, hcal'hv uieigv anse 1 hs 
love made him resolute. He had driven out the germ ol douht, 
and in Ins own mind he now knew that il he could rmly see 
Kay, help her to understand the sort ol person he rt ally was 111 
side, he could change that ‘‘No, never, never’ to “Yes* ior cwr, 
for ever’” He went back to his work wiih a new verve; al- 
though he knew that lus draftsman's list was still unwicldly, he 
felt a powerful confidence that lime would wipe that out, just as 
it would Kay’s refusal. 

The following evening he sent a letter to the Reverend 
Strieker, stating his case clearly. He did not mince his words, 
and he grinned as he thought of the expletive that would be 
wrenched trom his uncle’s lips. Ills lather had forbidden him 
to write the letter; a real battle was preparing in the parson- 
age. Theodorus saw file in teiins of stmt obedience ami strict 
behaviour; he knew nothing of the vicissitude* of human tem- 
perament. If his son could not fit himself to the mould, then 
it was his son who was wtong, and not the mould. 

“It’s all the fault of those Piench hooks you read,” said Thco- 
dorus across the evening table. “If you keep company with 
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thieves and murderer s, how can anyone expect you to behave 
like an obedient son and a gentleman?” 

Vincent looked up from his Michelet in mild astonishment. 

“Thieves and murderers? Do you call Victor Hugo and 
Michelet thieves?” 

“No, but that's what they write about. Their books are full 
ot evil.*' 

“Nonsense, Father; Michelet is as pure as the Bible itself.” 

U I want none of your blaspheming here, young man!” 
shouted Theodoras in a righteous rage. “Those books are im- 
moral. It's your French ideas that have ruined you.” 

Vincent rose, walked around the table, and placed “L’Amour 
it la Femme” before Theodoras. 

“There is only one way for you to be convinced,'* he said. 
“Just read a few pages for yourself. You will be impressed. 
Michelet only wants to help us solve our problems and our little 
miseries.” 

Theodoras swept “I/Amour et la Femme” onto the floor with 
the gesture of a good man casting away sin. 

“I don’t need to read it 1 ” he fumed “We have a great- 
mule in the Van Gogh family who was infected with French 
uhas and he took to drink!” 

“A Idle pardons , Father Michelet,” murmured Vincent, pick- 
ing up the book. 

“And why Father Michelet, if I may ask?” said Theodoras 
icily. “Aic you trying to insult me?” 

“I hadn’t thought of any such thing,” said Vincent. “But I 
must tell you frankly that if I needed advice I would sooner go 
to Michelet than to you. It would be more likely to be in 
v a son.” 

“Oh, Vincent,” implored his mother, “why must you say 
such things? Why must you break up family ties?” 

‘'Yes, that’s what you're doing,” exclaimed Theodoras* 
“You’re breaking up family ties. Your conduct is unpardonable. 
You had better leave this house and go elsewhere to live.” 

Vincent walked up to his studio room and sat down on the 
bed. He wondered idly why it was that whenever he received 
a tremendous blow he sat on the bed instead of a chair. He 
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looked around tin walls ol his mom al the diggers, the sowers, 
the labourers, tlu sramsticss and the t leaning gill, the wood- 
choppers, and the diawings Irom 1 lake Yes, he had made 
progress. He was going lot ward. Bui his work was not fin- 
ished here yet Mauve was in Orcnihi inJ would not return 
for another month lie did not widi to leave l‘i»<n He was 
comfortable; living else when* would he mui * \|h*iisi\c. lie- 
wanted Unie to crash thtnugh his ihinisv expression and cat* h 
the true spun ot the Biahanl tvpes belur.. hi wuii away lot 
ever Mis lather had told hint to leaw the house, hid actually 
cursed at him. But it had all been said m ingei If they reallv 
said “(rfd” and meant it . . . Was lu really »o had that he had 
to be drixen liom Ins lalhu\ house 3 
The next morning Ik iuuyccI two luicr.s in the mail. The 
first was Irom r he Ri un ed Struker, an answci lu Ins registered 
letter. 'Hr re u\«» a* so a note Mirlnsul liom tin Riutend's 
wile. They summed up \ uu tin's , rricr ip no luuulam i<rms, 
told him that hay !o\- *1 snm. one ilse, ih it- the other man was 
wealthy, that they wished lux outlandish itt.it ks upon thur 
daughter to tease instantly. 

“There are nally 110 more unbelieving, haid hearted and 
worldly people aliu than Jergyimn, 1 ’ observed Vum nt to lum 
self, cmshiiig tlu Amstudam It tin in Ins hand with is nnieh 
savage pleasure as though it li.ul lieui the Revicud himsell 
The mcoikI letter was liom Iheo 

“Tlu* drawings aie well expressed 1 will do my utmost to 
sell them. In the meanwhile l am uu losing twenty tunes tor 
that trip to Amsterdam (»ond link, old hoy.'* 

8 

When Vincent left the Ccntul railway station, night was be- 
ginning to close in. lie walked rapidly up the Daiurak to the 
Darn, past the King’s Palace and the post office and rut across 
to the Kei/.ersgracht. It was the hour when all the stores and 
offices were being emptied of their clerks and salesmen. 

lie crossed Llic Singcl, and stopped loi a moment on the 
bridge of the Ileerengucln to watch the men ot a flower barge 
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iat thur dinner ol bread ind hcrnng at an open table He 
mined lelt on the Kn/crsgrachi, passed the long row of natrow 
Flemish dwell m gs, and lound huuseli in tront ot the short, 
■one steps and black railing ot the Reverent Strieker’s house, 
lie rejiKinhcied the hisr time he had stood there, at the be- 
ginning of his \msteidam advcntuic, and he realized that 
*!»' are some cities in which men aie ini -_\ei ill-lated. 

lie hail rushed all thi \\ iv up tin Daimak and across the 
t i«vri it u>p speul, now that lie aruved he liU a icar and 
ahoii. minin'*, lie looked upw.ud and noticed the 
i nu hook sinking out aho\r the alt u window He thought 
v In* an exirllini opnmtuniiy n afloided lor a man to hang 

■i ’ * >lIi. 

> \r tuw 1 sed ilu wuK « d hn- k paeeim ill and stood on the 
looking down into the land He km w that the next 
I " '* ■ r would ileleimmi tin whole iouisl ol his external htc. If 
. mild only su h i\. 1 ilk to hi i, make hei undirsiand, cvery- 
inng would woik mil Him lh» lather ol a )oiing girl pos- 
v »wi! the kiy i<i the * tout door. Sup[K>se the Reverend 
’t .. 1 ker letusul to admit him. 

* s.md hargi came dowl\ upstream, being pushed to its 
in dills aiuhoiage Tlieie win a ti.nl ol moist yellow sand over 
lx hl.ii k suk wIvk the caigo hid heui shovelled out of the 
hi'liow Viiumt nona d that there w'as no wash strung from 
Mu to piow, and idly wondered why A thin, bony man 
k1 ii k tlu sidi ol ln> 1 best to the pole, and leaning against it 
hemly, pushtd his w'ay down the catwalk w r hile the thick, 
' lumsy boat slipped upstieam Irom under him. A woman 
'ti a dirty apron sat at the stern, like a picxc of water-iarved 
stone, tlu hand behind her guiding the clumsy tiller. A little 
hov, a girl, and a filthy white dog stood on lop of the cabin 
mil gazed at the houses along the Ixcizersgiaiht wistfully, 
Vincent mounted the fi\e stone steps and rang the bell. 
Alter a mornciu the maul came. She peered at Vincent stand- 
ing in the shadows, recognized him and thrust Iter adequate 
bulk into the doorway. 

“Is the Reverent Strukcr at home ?' 1 asked Vincent, 

“No. He’s out.” She had received her orders. 
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, Vincent heard voices inside. He pushed the woman aside 
brusquely. 

“Get out of my way,” he said. 

The maid followed him and tried to bar his entrance. 

“The family is at dinner,” she protested. “You can't iro in " 

Vincent walked down the long hall and stepped into the doi- 
ng room. As he did so he saw the very end ot a laimliar bl.uk 
Jrcss disappear through the other door. The Reverend 
■Strieker, his Aunt Wilhelnuna, and the two youngrx children 
were at the table. Five places had been laid At tlu pi ice where 
die empty chair was pushed back at a crooked angle, there was 
a plate of broiled veal, whole }>otaiocs, and stung beans. 

“I couldn't stop him, sir,” said the maid, “lie iust pushul his 
way in.*’ 

There were two silver candlesticks on the table, with tall while 
candles giving off the only light. Galvin, lunging on the wall, 
looked eerie in the yellow glow. The silver servur fium the 
carved sideboard gleamed in tlu* darkness, and Vincent no- 
ticed the little high window under which he had fust spoken 
;o Kay. 

“Well, Vincent,” said his uncle, “you stun to have Jt man 
Hers every da) .” 

“I want to speak to Kay.” 

“She’s not here She's visiting with ft lends/' 

“She was sitting in this place when 1 rang the bell She 
had begun htu dinner.” 

Strieker turned to his wife. “Take tlu childien out ot the 
zoom/' 

“Now, Vinieni,” he said, “you are causing a great deal of 
trouble. Not only 1, but everyone else m the ianuly has com- 
pletely lost patience with you. You're a tramp, an idler, a 
boor, and as far as 1 can see, an ungiaietul, vicious character. 
How dare you even presume to love my daughter ? It is an 
insult to me.” 

“Let me see Kay, Uncle Strieker. 1 want to lalk to her.” 

“She doesn't want to talk to you. She never wants to lav eves 
on you again f 1 ’ 

“Kay said that?" 
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“Yes. 1 * 

“I don’t believe il.” 

Stm ktr was aghast. It was the first time he had been ac- 
;uscd ui lying smet he had been ordained 

“How dare '« u say that 1 am not telling ihe 1 tuth I" 

“I'll iuvti hi hew I Iidt until 1 heai it liom her own lips. 
And even then l won't." 

“Win n I think ol ill the pie* ions time uni money I wasted 
on von h« \ m Amstudam." 

\* nice nt s.i nk wianlv into the Hnir K.iy hid just vacated, and 
'istul both lus attns on the table 

"Link, hsitn to me a monunt Show me that even a clergy- 
>ii 111 sail ba\ . a human heart uinlei his triple sk.*l armour. I 
lose \011r daughtci. I love her dt_speiatcl). Fa cry hour of the 
dav and mghi I ihmk ol hi r and lon» for h« r You work for 
tlod, then lot Hod's sake show me a little meiey. Don’t be 
'O sriii-l to me. I know that I’m not siuccssiul yet, but if 
\ mi’ll give me a little lime, \ will be. (me me a chance to 
d»ow her m\ low.. Let mi help her to uinlei stand why she 
must low mi, Suiels you must have been in love once, Uncle, 
ind you know what agony a mm can sillier I’ve suffered 
tpough, let nit find a litlle happiness loi once. Just give me 
i 1 hance to win her low. that’s all I ask. I can’t bear this alonc- 
nass and miseiy another day 1 " 

'The Kivetend Sinckri looked down at him lor a moment 
and then said, “Aie you smli a weakling and a coward that 
voii can’t stand a little pain 3 Must you he torever whimper- 
ing about it 3 " 

Vincent sprang to Ins feet violently All the softness was 
gone fioin him now. Only the hut that they were standing 
across the table trom each othci, sepat Hed by two tail candles 
m silver candlestick*, kept the younger man Iroiri hitting the 
minister. A bruising silent c hummed m the room while the 
iwo men stood staring at the sparkling points of light m each 
01 lier’s eyes. 

Vincent did not know how much time passed. He raised 
hi* hand and placed it near the candle. 

’ Let me speak to her," he said, “lor just as long as I can 
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hold my hand m this flame.” 

He turned his hand over and placed the back of it in the 
^ame. The light in the room dimmed The caibon from the 
:andle instantly made his flesh black. Within a tew seconds 
it turned to a raw, burning red. Vincent did not flinch or take 
nis eyes from his uncle, hive seconds passed. Ten. The skin 
Dn the back of his band began to pull. The Reverend Strieker’s 
;yes were wide with horror. He seemed paralysed. Several 
dnics he tried to speak, to m >vc, but he could not. He was 
held in the grip ol Vincent’s cruel, probing eyes. Killeen seconds 
passed. The puffed skin cracked open hut the arm did not 
rven tremble. 'I he Reverend Strieker at last brought hunscll 
.0 consciousness with a violent jerk. 

“You crazy man 1 ” he shouted at the top oi his \01ce. "You 
insane fool K* 

He threw himself aeross the* table, snatched the candle liom 
under Vincent, and crushed the light with his list. Then he 
leaned down to the candle nearest and blew it out with a great 

The room was in utter darkness. The two men stood lean- 
ing on their palms, across the table from each oilier, peering 
into the darkness, unable to see, yet seeing each otlu 1 only too 
dearly. 

“You’re mad*” cued the Reverend “And Kay despises you 
with all her heart* (iet out ol this house and never dare to 
:omc back*” 

Vincent picked his way slowly along the dark street and 
found himself somehow on the outskirts of the town. The 
familiar and pleasantly fetid odour ot still watei assailed Ins 
nostrils as he stood staring down into a brackish, dead canal. 
The gas lamp at the corner cast a light on his left hand — 
some deep instinct had kept his drawing hand at his side- -and 
he saw that there was a black hole in the skin. He passed over 
a series of tiny waterways smelling faintly ol a long forgotten 
sea. At last he found himself near the house of Mendes da 
Costa. He squatted down on the hank of a canal. He dropped 
a, pebble on the heavy green blanket of fyoos. It sank without 
even showing that there was water beneath. 
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Kay wa» gon*. fioin lus lift' The “No, never, never” had 
been \vi ini); Irom llu- depths ol hei soul. 1 ler cry had now be- 
lonie Lrans|xiscd, had become his properly. Il pounded through 
his head, repeating, “No, never, ne\ei shall you sic her again, 
^’lur shall vuu hear the Idling croon of her voice, the smile 
m her dii'p h’ue eyes, the toil oi hei warm skin on your check. 
Kv.cr shall you know lose, lor il cannot live, no, not even Lor 
is king is you rail hold your Iledi in the burning crucible of 

pi 

i'.inv 

A at inarticulate surge of giicf welled up in his throat. 
Tic raised lu^ kit hand to lus moulh to stifle the cry, that 
\msindam and all tlu 1 world might never know that lie had 
imn iiulgrd ind d* nurd unworthv (hi lus lips he tastul the 
hour, hitler ash oi unrequited diMie, 
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Mauve was still in Drcnthe. Vint cm searched the neighbour- 
hood of the Uikboomen, and found a little place behind the 
Ryn station for lourtccn hancs a month The studio --it had 
been known as a room until Vincent took it- -was fairly large, 
with an alcove for cooking and a large window facing the south. 
There was a stove squatting low in one corner with a long black 
pipe disappearing in the wall up hv the ceiling. The wall- 
paper was a clean, neutral shade; out o( the window Vincent 
could see the lumber yard belonging to the owner oL the house, 
a green meadow, and then a vast stretch of dune The house 
■Was located on the Schenk weg, the last strc:et between The 
plague and the meadows to the southeast. It was covered with 
black soot from the engines that banged in and out of the Ryn 
station. 

( Vincent bought a strong kitchen table, two kitchen chans, 
ail'd a blanket to throw over himself while he slept on the floor. 
These expenditures exhausted his small fund of money, but 
the first of the month was not far oil and Thco would send the 
.hundred irancs that had been agreed upon as his monthly al- 
lowance. The cold January weather would not permit him to 
work out of doors 1 since he had no money to pay models he 
had to sit by and wait for Mauve to return. 

Mauve came back to the Uileboomen. Vincent went at 
once to his cousin's studio. Mauve was setting up a big canvas 
excitedly, the swash of hair across his forehead falling into his 
eyes. He was about to begin the big project of the year, a 
.canvas for the Salon, and had chosen for his subject a fishing 
smack being drawn up on the beach at Schcvenmgen by horses. 
Mauve and his wife Jet had thought it extremely doubtful that 

152 
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Vincent would i \ r r ionic lo The Hague, ihc*y knew tlut nearly 
everyone has a vague piomplmg to become an artist at some 
Lime or othir during lus lite. 

“So you've come to The Hague after all. Very well, Vincent, 
we 'shall make a paintei ol you. Have you lound a place to 
h\e?” 

‘ Ves, I’m o\er at 138 Schcnkwtg, just IkIiuuI the Ryu sta- 
tion" 

" That's • lose* by. How aie you lived lot lunds" 5 ” 

“Well, I ho’ciTi ihr i non-:> to do a gieit deal. 1 bought 
a tabic and a couple of chairs." 

" \nd a bed, ' said [et 

"No, 1 ’v been sleeping on the flooi 

Maine said souk thing in an undcitone to Jet who wint into 
■ In house and rctuincd in a maim nl with a wallet Mauve took 
out a hundied guild* i note "1 wain you to take this as a loan, 
Y'n«ent," he uul "Huy yuuisiil i bed, you must rest well 
a: ’light Is \om j< nt paid?" 

‘Not yit." 

“ I hen get u oil your mind How about the light?" 

“There's plenty of it, but the only window has a southern 
i \posim 

"Hut's had; you had bchei gel it lived. The sun wilT - 
e'.ingti the bgbt on your models every ten minutes. Buy your- 
sell some drapes ' 

‘I don't like to hortow money liom you, Cousin Mauve, 
h s enough that you should be willing to teaJi me." 

"Nonseiiit, Vincent; u happens oikc m e\ery man’s life 
that Ik has to set up housekeeping. In the long run it’s 
* h caper lo have things of your own." 

"Yes, dial’s so. 1 hope to be able to sell a few drawings 
soon and then f’ll pay you back." 

"Tersleeg will help you. He' bought iny things when I 
was younger and |ust learning. But you must begin to work 
m vvatci<olour and oil. There is no market tor simple pencil 
sketches.” 

Mauve, in spite ot his bulk, had a nervous manner of darting 
about at gicat speed. As soon as his eyes lighted on something 
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he was looking for he thrust one shoulder out before him and 
flung himsclt in that direction. 

“Here, Vincent," he said, “here’s a painting box with some 
water-colours, brushes, palette, palette knilr, oil, and turpentine. 
Let me show you how to hold that palate and stand lx hue 
your easel." 

He showed Vincent a few clt incuts of lechnique. Vincent 
picked up the ideas very quickly 

“Good I” said Mauve. “1 used to think you wire a dullard, 
but I sec it is 1101 so. You may come lure 111 the mom mgs and 
work on water-colours. I'll propost your name lot a spei ul 
membership of Pulchri: you <nn draw there several evenings a 
week Irom the model. Resides, it will give \ou some inter- 
course with painters. When you begin to sell you tan take 
out a regular membership. 1 ’ 

“Yes, I want to vvoik Irom the modi! I shall try to hire one 
.to come in every day Once I get the human figure, every- 
thing else will come of its own auoid.” 

“That’s so,” agreed Maine. “'Hie figure is the hardest to 

S t, but once you have it, trees and tows and sunsets are simple. 

en who neglect the figure do so because they find it too 
hard” 

Vincent bought a bed, drapes for the window, paid his rent, 
and tacked the Brabant sketches on the wall. lie kntw the y 
were unsalable and he easily saw then defects, but there was 
Something of nature in them: they hail been made with a 
certain passion. He could not have pointed out just where 
the passion was, nor how it got theie; he did not even realize 
its full value until he became friends with Do Bock. 

De Bock was a charming man. lie was hen clev&, had 
pleasant manners and a permanent income. He had been edu- 
cated m England. Vincent met him at Goupils. De Bock 
was the exait antithesis of Vincent m every way; he took hie 
casually, nothing rutiled or excited him, and his enure make-up 
was delicate. His mouth was exactly as long as his nostrils 
were wide. 

“Won’t you come have a pot of tea with me ? ” he asked 
Vincent. *Td like to show you some of my recent things. 1 
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think I have a new flair since Tersteeg has been selling me.'* 

His studio was located 111 Willemspark, the aristocratic sec- 
tion of The Hague. He had his walls duped off in neutral 
velvets. Lounging divans with luxurious cushions filled every 
lormr There were smoking tables, amply filled bookcases, and 
oriental rugs When Vincent thought of his own studio, he 
felt like an anchorite. 

Dc Hock In the gas under a Russian samovar and sent his 
housekeeper lor some cakes Then he took a canvas out from 
a closer and placed it on the easel. 

“This is mv latest," he said “Will you have a cigar while 
you're looking? It may help the picture; you never can tell.’* 
lie sjiokc m a light, amused tone Since Tersteeg had dis- 
covered him, his self-conhelencc had gone sky high. He knew 
Vincent would like the pktme lie took out one of the long 
Russian ugarcths fur which lie was famous in The Hague, 
and studied Vincent's face for a passing judgement. 

Vincent scrutinized the canvas through the blue smoke of 
De Hock's expensne cigar, lie iclr in Dc Hock's attitude that 
hoiriblc moment of suspense when the artist show's one ot his 
creations to strange eyes lor the first time. What was he to 
say ? The landscape was not bad, but neither was it good. . 
It was too much like l)e Hock’s charaetei casual, lie re- 
membered how 1 in ions and ill it made him when some young 
upstart dared condescend to his work Although the picture 
was the sort that could be seen in its enlirety with one glance, 
he continued to study it. 

“You have a feeling for landscape, I)e Hock,’* he said. “And 
you certainly know how to put charm in it ” 

“Oh, thanks," said IX* Hock, pleased at what he thought 
was a compliment. “Won’t you have a cup of lea ? ” 

Vincent clutched the teacup with both hands, fearing that 
he might spill n on the rich rug. I)e Hock went to the samovar 
and drew himself a cup. Vincent wished desperately not to 
say anything against De Bocks' work. He liked the man and 
wanted him for a friend. But the objective craftsman arose 
W'ithm him and he could not put down his criticism. 

“There's only one thing I'm not sure I like about this canvas * 
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Dc Bock took the iray tiom his housekeeper ami said, “Have 
a cake, old fellow." 

Vincent id used because he did not see how he wjs going to 
eat a cake and hold a cup of tea on his lap at the same time. 

“What was it you didn't care ioi?" asked De Bock lightly. 

“Your figures. They don't seem authentic.” 

“You know," confided 1 )e Bock, stretching out leisurely on 
a comfortable divan, “I've ollcn meant to plug away at ih* 
figure. But I never seem to g L around to it. I take a model 
and woik a Ilw days, and ilun 1 suddenly become interested in 
some landscape or other. Altei all, landscape is very definitely 
my medium, so T needn't let the figure bothii me much, 
need I?" 

“K\en when 1 do landscapes,” *aid Vincent, “1 hope to g.:t 
something of the liguu into ihim You** work is yvais ahead 
of mine; besides, ) 011*1 e an ampud arlist But will you per- 
mit me to oiler just one woid of Incndly ciituisin 3 '' 

“Love to have you." 

“Well then, 1 should say ytnu painting lacks passion." 

“Passion?” mquutd He Botk, cocking one 1 \c at Vincent 
as he leaned over the samovar. “Which one ol the nunuious 
passions aie you referring to?” 

“It’s rather hard to explain. But your sentiment seems a 
trifle vague. 1 11 my opinion it could stand a little more in- 
tensity. But see here, old chap," said Dc Bock, straightening 
ap and regarding one of his canvases closely “I c m't spew emo 
'ton all over the canvas just because people tell me to, can 1 3 I 
paint what I sec and leel If I don’t I eel any bloody passion, 
how am I to gel it on my finish? One can’t buy it at the 
greengrocer’s by the pound, now can one 3 " 

Vincent's studio looked almost mean and sordid altei De 
Bock's, but he knew there were compensations tor its austenty. 
He pushed the bed hack into one corner and luel his cooking 
utensils; he wanted the place to be a painter's studio, not liv- 
ing quarters. Theo’s money tor the month had not yet ar- 
rived but he still had a tew francs leii Irani Mauve’s loan. He 
used them to hire models. He had been m his studio only a 
short time when Mauve came to visit him. 
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“It took me only ten minutes to walk over," he said, look- 
up about. “Yes, this will do. You should have north light, 
nit this will do. It will make a favorable impression on those 
leople who have suspec ted you of amateurism and idleness. I 
.cc you’ve been working from the model today ?” 

“Yes. Every day. But it's expensive.” 

“And the cheapest way 111 the end. Arc you short of funds, 
/inccnr 

“Thank you. Cousin Mauve. I can get along.” 

He did not think it wise to become a financial burden on 
Mauve. He had just a franc left m his pocket, enough to eat 
m for a day, but he wanted Mauve to give lrccly of his in- 
truction; money was not really important. 

Mauve spent an hour showing him how to daub in warer- 
olours, and how to wash out again. Vincent made rather a 
ness ol things. 

“Don’t lei ihat disturb you,” said Mauve cheerfully. “You 
\ ill spoil at least ten drawings before you come to handle the 
mish well. Let me sec some of your latest Brabant sketches/' 

Vincent hi ought them out. Mauve was such a master of 
echniquc that he could penetrate to the essential weakness of 
>iecc of work 111 a \eiy few woids. He never said, “This is’ 
viong,” and then stopped. He always added, “Try it this 
\ay.“ Vincent listened closely, for he knew that Mauve 
•poke to him just as he would have spoken to himself if he had 
;one wrong in one ol his own canvases. 

“You can draw,” said Mauve. “That year with your pencil 
vill be of great value to you. I shouldn’t be surprised to see 
crstceg buying your water-colours in a short time/’ 

This magnificent consolation did Vincent little good two 
lays later when he had not a centime in his pocket. It was 
il ready several days past the first of the month and the hundred 
rancs had not yet arrived from Theo. What could be wrong ? 
Vas Theo angry with him? Could it be possible that Theo 
vould go back on him now, at the very moment when he was 
i n the threshold of a career? He found a stamp in his coat 
socket; that enabled him to write to his brother and beg him 
o send on at least a part of the allowance so that he might eat 
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and hire a model occasionally. 

For three days he went without a hitc of food, working at 
wart r-colours at Maine’s in the morning, sketching m the soup 
kitchens and third-class waiting 100ms in the afternoons, and 
going either to Pulthn or Mauve's to work agam at night. He 
was afiaul that Mauve would discover his situation and become 
discouraged with him. Vincent ivalr/ed that allhough Mauve 
had come to like him, his cousin would cast him aside without 
a second thought if his troubles began to have an ellcct upon 
Mauve’s painting. When Jet muted him to dinner, he ic 
fused 

The low, dull ache at the pit of his stomach turned his mind 
baik to the Hormage. Was lie to be hungry all hu life? Was 
theic never to be a moment oi comioit or peac 1 fot him .any- 
where? 

The ncxi dav he swallowed his pride and wuit to see Ter- 
stcog. Perhaps he toiild bonovv len irancs Irom ihe man who 
supported half the painters ol The Hague. 

Tcrstecg was in Pans 011 business. 

Vincent developed a fever and could no longer hold the 
pencil. He went to bed. The following d ly he dragged him- 
self back to the Plaats and lound the dialer in. TcrMccg hail 
promised Theo that lie would look dter Vuuxnl. He lent him 
twenty-five francs. 

“I have been meaning to look in at your studio loi some tune, 
Vincent/' he said. “I shall drop around shortly." 

It was all Vincent could do to answer politely, lie wanted 
to get away and car. lie had thought 011 his way to Goupils, 
"If only I can get some money, l will be all right again " Hut 
now that he had the money he was mme miserable than ever, 
lie felt utterly and forlornly alone. 

“Dinner will iure all that," he said to himself. 

Food removed the pain in his stomach but not the pain ol 
aloneness that lodged in some intangible spot within him. He 
bought some cheap tobacco, went home, stretched out on the 
bed and smoked his pipe. The hunger for Kay came back to 
him with terrific force. He felt so dcsj>erately miserable he 
could not breathe. He jumped up from the bed, opened the 
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window and stuck his head out into the snow co\cicd January 
night. He thought oi the Reverend Strieker. A chill ran 
through him, as though he had been leaning too long against 
the cold stone wall of a church. He closed the window, 
snatched up his hat and coat, and ran out to a wine cafe that 
Ik had seen in front of the Ryn station. 

2 

The wine cafe had an oil lamp hanging at the entrance and 
another over the bar. The middle of the shop was in serm- 
darkness. There were a few benches against the wall with 
mottled, stone topped tables before them. It was a working- 
man\ shop with taded walls and a cement floor; a place of 
icfngc rather than joy. 

Vincent sat down at one of the tables. He leaned his back 
against the wall wearily. It was not so bail when he was 
woikmg, when there w f as money lor loud and models. But to 
whom could he turn for simple companionship, for a casual and 
friendly word ahoul the lime ol day ? Mauve was his mastei, 
Ttisteeg a busy and important dealer, De Bock a wealthy man 
of society. Perhaps a glass of wine would help him over the 
had spot. Tomorrow he would be able to work, and things 
would look better. 

He sipped the sour red wine slowly. There were few f people! 
!ti the shop. Opposite him sat a labourer of some sort. Tm 
the corner near the bar sat a couple, the woman in gau'i 
ilothes. At the table next to him was a woman alone. He di\$ 
not look at her. 

The waiter came by and said to the woman roughly, “More 
wine? 

“Haven’t a sou/* she replied. 

Vincent turned. “Won'l you have a glass with me?” he 
a;kcd. 

The woman looked at him for an instant “Sure” 

The waiter brought the glass of wine, took the twenty 
centimes and went away. The tables were close together. * 

“Thanks,” said the woman. 
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Vincent suneyed her closely She was not young, not beau- 
tiful, slightly faded, one over whom life had passed Her figure 
was slender blit will loimed. Ik noticed her hand as it clasped 
the glass of wine; it was not a lady's hand like Kay's, but the 
hand ot one who worked much. She reminded him, m the 
halt light, of some runout figiiie bv ('haulm or fan Steen. 
She had a crooked nose that bulged in the middle, and a 
Shadowy moustache on hei upper lip. Her ryes were mel- 
ancholy but theie was, none the less, a touch of spun m them. 
“Not at all,” he replied. 'Tin giatclul U>r your company.” 
“Mv name is Christine,” she said. ‘What’s votirs 3 ” 
“Vincent.” 

“I)o you work here -it The Hague 3 '’ 

“Yes.” 

“What do you do 3 ” 

“I'm a painter.” 

“Oh. "I hat’s a hell ot a hie loo, ain't it 3 ” 

“Sometimes.” 

‘Tin a laundress. When I base stungth enough to sunk. 
Rut that ain’t always ” 

1 What do you do then 3 ” 

“I was on the streets for a long lime. I go back to it when 
I'm too sick to work.” 

“Is it hard to be a laundress 3 ” 

“Yes. They work us twelve boms. \ml they don’t pay 
nothing. Sometimes, after I washed all day, l got to find a nun 
to earn lood tor ihc kids” 

* “How many children have you, Chnstme?” 

“Five. I’m carrying another one now.” 

“Your husband is dead 3 ” 

“I got them all from strangers.” 

“That made it ditficult, didn’t it 3 ” 

She shrugged. “Jesus Christ. A miner can’t refuse to go 
dow'n because he might gel killed, can he 3 ” 

“No. Do you know who any of the fathers are 5 ” 

“Only the first son of a bitch. I never even knew their 
names.” 

"What about the one you’re carrying now 3 " 
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“Well, I can't he sine. 1 was too sick to wash then, so I was 
on the streets a lot. But it don’t matter.’" 

“Will you have another glass of wine?” 

“Make it gin and bitters.” She reached into her purse, 
took out the butt of a rough, blaik cigar and lit it. “You 
don't look prosperous,” she said. “Do you sell any paintings?” 

“No, 1 ni just beginning.” 

“You look pi city old to be beginning.” 

“I’m thirty. ’ 

“You look forty. How do you live, then?” 

“My brother sends me a little money.” 

“Well, it's no goddam worse than being a l.mndr< ss.” 

“With whom do you slay, Christine?” 

“Wi'rc all at my mother's.” 

“Does she know you go on the sticets?” 

The woman laughed uproariously hut without inirth. 
“Christ yes 1 She sent me there. That's what slit did all her 
Me It's how she got me and my biothcr.” 

“What does your brother do?” 

“lie's got a woman at the house lie pimps for her.” 

‘That tan'l be very gi*>d lor vour fiu childicn.” 

“It don’t matter They’ll all be doing the same sunn day ” 

“It's all a nun go, isn't it, Chnsiini.?” 

“Amt no good ciying about it. Can I have another glass 
of gin and bitters? What did you do to )our hand*’ You 
got a big black soic ” 

“1 burned it.” 

“Oil, thal must have hurt awtul " She picked up his hand 
tenderly. 

“No, Christine, it was all right. I wanted to.’ 

She dropped his hand “Why did von come m here all 
alone. Aint you got no Jnrnds?” 

“No. My brother, but he’s in Paris” 

“Makes a guy leel lonesome, don't it?'’ 

“Yes, Christine, horribly.” 

“I get like that, too. There’s all the kids at home, and my 
mother and brother. And all the men I pick up. But you live 
alone anyhow, don’t you? It ain't people that count. Its 
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having someone you really like.’* 

“Hasn't there tver been anyone you cared for, Christine?” 

“The first fellow. 1 was sixteen. He was nth. Couldn't 
marry me count of his family. Hut he paid for the baby. Then 
he died, and I was left without a centime/* 

“How old arc you 3 ” 

“Thirty-two. Too old to have kids. The dortot at the 
free ward said this oik* will kill me " 

“It won’t if you have pi ope- medical attention/’ 

“Where m hell am 1 going to get it? I amt got nothing 
sa\cd up. The douois at the ficc waul don’t care; they got 
too many sick women ” 

“Have you no way :ii all oi getting a little money?” 

“Sure. If I stay on the streets all night for a couple of 
months. Hut that'll kill me quicker than the kid.” 

They were silent foi several moments. “Where rue you 
going when you lease here, Christine?” 

“I been at the tubs all day and I come in here to gel a gljss 
because I'm dead. They were supposed to pay me a Irani and 
a hall, but they put me off 'till Saturday \ got to get two 
fiancs for food. I thought I'd rest beiore 1 tound a man 

“Will you let me come with you, Christine? Km scry much 
alone. I’d like to.” 

“Sure. Saws me the trouble. Besides, you’re kind ol nice.” 

“I like you too, Chiistine. When you puked up my binned 
hand . . . that was the first kind word a woman has said to me 
in I can't remember hosv long.” 

“That’s tunny. You aint bad to look at. You got a nice 
way.” 

“I’m just unlucky in love.” 

“Yes, that’s how it is, aint it? Can I have another glass of 
gin and bitters?” 

“Listen, you and I need not make oui selves drunk to feel 
something for each other, just put in your pocket svh.it I can 
, spare. I’m sorry it isn’t more.” 

“You look like you need it worse than "me. You can come 
anyway. Aftei you go, I’ll find some other guy for the two 
francs.” 
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“No. Take the money. I can spare it. I borrowed twenty- 
five francs fiom a friend.” 

“All right. Let's get out of here." 

On their way home, threading their way through the dark 
streets, they chatted easily, like old Inends. She told him of 
her life, without sympathy tor herself, \uthout complaint. 

“Have you ever posed as a model?" Vuuent asked her. 

“When I was young.” 

“The 1 , why not pose for me? T can’t pay you much. Not 
even a franc a day Hut after I begin selling, I'll pay you two 
fi inrs. It will be better than washing clothes” 

“Say, I’d like that. I'd bring mv boy. You can paint him 
for nothing Wlun you get tired of me \ou can have iny 
mother. She'd like m make an extra fiam now and then. 
She’s .1 charwoman ” 

At length they leadud her house. It was a rough stone 
building of one lloor and a conn. “You don't goL to see any- 
one,” said Christine. “Mv loom’s in Iront.” 

It was a modest, simple little loom in wlmh she lived; the 
plain paper 011 the wall gave it a quiet, grey lone, like a picture 
by Chardin, thought Vincent. On the wooden lloor there was 
a mat and a piece of old nimson carpet. An 01 di nary kitchen 
stove was in one coiner, a chest of drawci* m another, and 
in the centre a large bed. It was the interior ol a real working 
woman’s home. 

Wlicu Vim cut awoke in the morning and found himself 
not alone, but saw there in the twilight a fellow creature be- 
side him, it made the world look so much more friendly. The 
pain and alommss were gone from him and in their place had 
Lome a deep feeling of peace. 


3 

In the morning post he received a note from Thco with the 
hundred francs enclosed. Theo had been unable to send it 
until several days after the first. He rushed out, found a little 
old woman digging m her front garden ncaiby, and asked if 
she wouldn’t come and pose for him for fifty centimes. The 
old woman assented gladly. 
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In the studio he placed thi woman against a drowsy back- 
ground, silting next to the ihimne) and stove with a little tea- 
kettle off to one side. lie was seeking tone; the old woman's 
head had a great deal of light and life in it. He made three 
fourths of the watercolour in a green soap stjle. The coiner 
where the woman sat he treated tenderly, softly, and with 
sentiment. For some time his work had bun hard, diy, brit- 
tle; now it flowed. He hammered his sketch on the paper 
and expressed his idea well. He was grateful to Christine 
for what she had done for him. Lack ol love in his life could 
bring him infinite pain, but it could do him no harm; lack 
of sex could dry up the well springs ol his art and kill him. 

“Sex lubricates,” he murmured to himself as he worked with 
fluidity and ease. “1 wonder why Papa Michele* never men- 
tioned that.” 

There was a knock on the door. Vincent admitted Mijnhccr 
Tersteeg. His striped trousers were creased painstakingly. His 
round, brown shoes were as bright as a mirror His hcaid was 
carclully barbered, his han parted neatly on the side, and his 
collar was ol impeccable whiteness. 

Tersteeg was genuinely pleased to find that Vincent had a 
real studio and was hard at work. He liked to see young aitists 
become suceessiul, that was his hobby as well as his profes- 
sion. Yet he wanted that success to be arrived at through 
systematic and prcoidamcd channels; he found it belter for 
a man to w'ork through the conventional means and tail, than 
break all the rules and succeed For him the rules of the game 
were far more important than the victory Tersteeg was a good 
and honourable man; he expected everyone else to be equally 
good and honourable. He admitted no cirLiunstanLCs which 
could change evil into good or sin into salvation. The painters 
who sold their canvases to (ioupils knew that they had to toe 
the mark. If they violated the dictates of gcnteil behaviour, 
Tersteeg would refuse to handle their canvases even though 
they might be masterpieces. 

“Well, Vincent/' he said, “I am glad to surprise you at work. 
' That is how 1 like to come in on my artists/’ 
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“ II is good of )ou to come all (his way to see me, Mqnhcer 
Tcrstceg.” 

“Not at all. I have been meaning to see your studio ever 
sinte you moved hire/’ 

Vinrem looked ahoul at the bed, table, chans, stove, and 
easel. 

“It jsm'i miu'li to look at.” 

“Ncvei mind, pitch mio your woik and soon you'll be able 
to alh id something bellii Mauve tells me that you're be- 
ginning waicr-eolours; there is a good tnaiket for those sketches. 
\ should be able to sell some tor you, and so should youi 
broilier.” 

“That’s what I'm working toward, Miinheci.” 

“You semi in tathet belter spirits than when I saw you 
yesiciday/’ 

1 was ill. But I ucovered last night” 

L Ic thought ol the wine, tin gin and bittcis, and Christine; 
lie slmuul at what Terstug would say it he knew about them, 
“Will you look at some of my sketches, Mijnheer? Your 
reaction would In valuable to me.” 

Tustceg stood lu I me l he old woman in her white apron, 
standing out liom the guru soap background. His silence was 
not so Joijuent a* YiiKenl remembered it Jrom the Plaats. He 
leaned on his walking stick for sonic moments, then hung it on 
his arm 

“Yes, yes,” he said, ‘ you’ic coming along. Mauve will 
make a water-colourist out of you, I can sec that. It will take 
some lime, but von will get there. You must htury, Vincent, 
so that you can cam your own living. It is quite a strain on 
Thro to have to send you a hundred lrancs a month; 1 saw that 
when l was in Paris You must support yourself as quickly as 
|jossihlc. I should be able to buy some of the small sketches 
very soon now.” 

“Thank you, Mijnhccr. It is good of you to lake an in- 
terest.” 

“1 want to make you successful, Vincent. It means business 
for Goupils. As soon as I begin to sell your work, you will 
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be able to take a better studio, buy some good clothes, and go 
out a bit into society. That is necessary if you want to sell your 
oils, later. Well, 1 must run on to Mauve's l want to see 
that Schcvemngcn thing he is doing for the Salon.’* 

“You’ll look in again, Mijnhcir?” 

“Yes, of course. In a week or two. Mind you work hard 
and show me some improvement. You must make my visits 
pay, you know.” 

He shook hands and departed Vincent pitched into his 
work once more. If only he could make a living, the very 
simplest living out ol his work He asked Lor nothing more. 
He could be independent, lie would not have to be a burden 
on anyone. And best of all theie would be no hurry; he 
could let himsell feel Ins way slowly and surely toward maturity 
and the expression In was sc < king 

In the afternoon mail there was a note horn Dr Roc.k, on pink 
stationery. 

Dear Van Gogh: 

l*m bringing Arl/'s model to your siudm lomonow morning 
so that we can sketch together 

I)e B 

Artz’s model proved to be a very beautiful young girl who 
charged one irauc -fifty for posing. Vincent was delighted, 
as he would nc\er have been able to hire her There was a 
roaring fire in the little stove and the model undressed by it 
to keep warm. Only the professional models would pose 
naked in The Hague. This txasperated Vincent; the bodies he 
wanted to draw were those of old men and women, lyodics that 
had tone and character. 

“Fvc brought along my tobacco pouch,” said De Rock, “and 
a little lunch that my housekeeper pur up. I thought we might 
not want to disturb ourselves to go out.” 

.. “I’ll try some of your tobacco. Mine is a trifle strong for the 
morning.” 

“I’m ready,” said the model. “Will you pose me?” 

“Sitting or standing, De Bock?” 
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‘‘Let’s try the standing first. I have some erect figures in 
my new landscape." They sketched for about an lioiu and a 
hall, and then the model tired. 

"Let's do her sitting down,” said Vincent. “The figure will 
he moic lekiM'd.” 

They worked until noon, each bent over his own drawing 
hoard, exchanging only an occasional grunt about the light or 
tobacco. Then Dc Ihuk unpacked the lunch, and all three 
gathered about the stove to cat it. They nuunhed the thin 
slices ol bleach cold meats and cheese, and studied their morn- 
ing's sketches. 

‘(Jui’ir, what an objective view you can get ol your own 
woik onu you begin to eat," remarked l)c Mock. 

"May 1 su wh.it you've done?" 

"With pUasuu." 

Dc Hoik had put down a good likeness ol the girl’s face, 
hut tlvie was not even a taint suggestion ol the individual 
nilure ol her body. It was just .1 perlect body. 

"I say,” e\ilanneil I)e Hock, looking at Vincent's sketch, 
“what’s that thing you've got instead ol Ikt l.uc ? Is that what 
yuu mean by putting passion into it'” 

“We weien'l doing a porlmi!,'’ replied Vincent. “Wc were 
doing a figure." 

"'I hat’s the first Lime I ever heard a hue doesn’t belong on a 
figure.” 

"'lake a look at yoiu stomach,” said Vinam 

“What’s the mattei with it?” 

“It looks as though it vvvic filled with hoi an. \ can’t see 
an inch of bowels.” 

“Why should you? 1 didn’t notice any of the poor girl’s 
entrails hanging out " 

The model went 011 eating without even a smile. She 
thought all artists vvcic n.izy, anyhow. Vincent plated his 
sketch alongside oi Dc Hock’s. 

“It you will notice," he said, “my stomach is full of guts* 
You can tell 111st by looking at it that many a ton ot food has 
wended its weary way through the labyrinth.” 

“What’s that got to do with painting?" demanded De Bock* 
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“Wc’rc not specialists in viscera, are we? When people look 
at my cam uses, 1 want them to see the mist in the trees, and 
the sun setting red behind the clouds. 1 don’t want them to 
see gilts.” 

Every morning Vincent went out bright and early to find a 
model tor the day. Once it was a blacksmith's boy, nine an 
old woman from the insane asylum on the Oeest, onci a man 
from the peat market, and anntlur time a grandmoihu and 
child from the Paddemois, or Jewish qtiariei. Models u>si 
him a great deal ot money, money that he kmw he ought to 
be saving tor food tot the end ot the month. Bill of what good 
► was it ior him to he at The Hague, studving mule, r Mauve, 
it he could not go full spied ahead? lie would eat laid, when 
he became established. 

Mauve continued to instruct him patently. Every evening 
Vincent went to the Uilcboemtn to work m the busy, waim 
studio. Sometimes he became discouraged because hi, water- 
colours were thick, muddy and dull. Mauve only laughed 

“Ot course they’re not right yet,’* he said “II your work 
were transparent now, it would possess only a certain chic and 
would probably become heavy later on Now you aic pegging 
away at it and it becomes heavy, hut aftu wards it will go quick 
ly and become light.” 

“That's true. Cousin Mauve, but ii a man must earn money 
from his drawing, what is he to do?” 

“Believe me, Vincent, il you try to arrive too soon, you will 
,only kill yoursell as an artist. The man of the day is usually 
the man of a day. In things oi ait the old saying is tine, 
‘Honesty is the best policy 1* It is better to take more trouble 
on a serious study than to develop a kind ot chic that will 
flatter the public.” 

1 “I want to be true to myself, Cousin Mauve, and express 
severe, true things in a rough mannei. But when thetc is the 
necessity ot making one’s living ... 1 have done a tew things 
l thought Tersteeg might . . . ot course 1 realize . . 

“Let me see them,” said Mauve. 

He glanced at the water-colours and tore them into a thou- 
. sand pieces. “Stick to your roughness, Vincent,” he said, “ana 
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don’t run after the amateurs and dealers. Let those who like 
ionic to you. In due time you shall reap.** 

Vincent glanced down at the scraps of paper. “Thank you, 
Cousin Mauve,” he said. “I needed tlut kick.” 

Mauve was having a little paity that night, and a number 
of artists drilled in; Weissenhtuch, known as the “merciless 
sword” lor his Ikrce criticism of other men's woik; Prcitner. 
De Hock, Jules Hakhuyzcn and Neuluiys, Vos's friend 

Wei^rnbuuh was a little man with an enormous spirit. 
Nothing could e\er conquer him. What he disliked — and 
that was marly c\ cry thing- --he destroyed with a single lash 
oi his tongue. 1 Ir painted what he pleased and how he pleased 
and made the puhln like it. Teistug had once objected tc 
something in uiil oi his canvases, so he i cl used to sell anything 
more through (votipil. Yet he sold cveiythmg he painted; no* 
body knew how oi U> whom. Ills laic was as sharp as hi. 
tongue; lus head, nose, and chin i titling. Everyone feared hirr 
ind coveted lus approbation. hie had become a national char- 
acter hv the simple expedient ol despising things. He got Vin- 
cent oil into the cornel by the lire, spat into the flames at fre- 
quent inim.lL to hear til** pleasant sound of the hiss, anc 
fondled a plaster loot. 

“I hear von re a Vail dogh,” he said. “Do you paint as suc- 
ccsslully as your uncles sell putuies?” 

“No. I don't do anything successfully." 

“And a damn good thing lor you Every artist ought tc 
starve until he's sixty Then perhaps he would turn out a few 
good pieces ol canvas.” 

“Tosh* You're not much over forty, ami vou’re doing gooc 
work.” 

Wcissenbruch liked that “Tosh I” It was the Jirst rime any- 
one had had the courage to say it to him for years. He showee 
lus appreciation by lighting into Vincent. 

“If you think my painting is any good, you better give up anc 
become a concierge. Why do you think I sell it to the foo._ 
public? Because it's junk 1 If it was any good, I’d keep it 
for myself. No, my boy, I’m only practising now. Wher. 
I'm sixty I shall really begin painting. Everything I do after 
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that I shall keep by my side; when I die I’ll have it buried 
with me. No artist ever lets go oi anything he thinks is good, 
Van Gogh. He only sells his garbage to the public.” 

De Bock tipped Vincent a wink from the other side of the 
room, so Vincent said, “You’ve missed your profession, Wcis- 
scnbruch; you ought to be an art cutic.” 

Weisscnbiuch laughed and called out, “This cousin of youis 
isn’t half as bad as be looks. Mauve, lie's got a tongue in his 
head.” He turnul back to Vinant and said cruelly, “What m 
hell do you go around in those duty rags for? Why don't 
you buy yourself Nome decent clothes?” 

Vincent was wearing an old suit of Thco’s that had been 
altered for him. The operation had not been succcssliil, and 
in addition, Vincent had been wearing it over his water-colours 
every day. 

“Your uncles have enough money to cloilie the whole popu- 
lation of Holland. Don’t they giw you anvthing 3 ” 

“Why should they? They agree with you that aitists should 
starve.” 

“If they don’t believe in you they must be right. The Van 
Goghs are supposed to be able to suit 11 a painiir a bundled 
kilometres away. You're probably rotten.” 

“And you can go to hell*'' 

Vincent turned away angrily, blit Wcissenhiuch caught him 
by the arm. He was smiling broadly 

“That's the spirit*” he cried. “I ptst wanted to sec how 
much abuse you would take. Keep your courage up, my hoy. 
You've got the stud.” 

Mauve enjoyed doing imitations for his guests. He was the 
son of a clergyman, but there was room for only one religion 
in his life: painting. While Jet passed around tea and cookies 
and cheese balls, he preached the sermon about the fishing haik 
of Peter. Had Peter received or inherited that bark? Had he 
bought it on the installment plan? Had he, oh horrible thought, 
stolen it? The painters filled the room with their smoke and 
laughter, gulping down cheese balls and cups of tea with 
amazing rapidity. 
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‘Mauve has changed," mused Vincent to himself, 

lie did not know that Mauve was imdei going the metamor- 
phosis ot the creative artist. He began a canvas lethargically, 
working almost without interest. Slowly his energy would pick 
up as ideas began to creep into his mind and become formu- 
lated. He would work a little longer, a little harder each day. 
As obiccts appeared clearly 011 tile canvas, his demands upon 
himselt became more exacting. His mind would flee from his 
i.unilv, from Ins friends and other interests His appetite would 
desert him and lie would lie awake nights thinking ol things 
to he done. As his strength went down his excitement went 
up Soon he would be living on nei \ 011s energy. His body 
would shrink 011 its ample frame and the sentimental eyes 
become lost in a liazv mist. The more he became fatigued, 
the- more desperately lie worked. Tht nervous passion which 
losscssul him would rise higher and higher. I11 Ins nund he 
k new ho\v long it would take him to finish, he set his will to 
Iasi until that very day. IJc was like .1 man ridden by a thou- 
sand demons; he had years in which to complete the canvas, 
hut some thing forced him to lacerate himself every hour of 
th< twenty-four. In the end, he would he in such a towering 
passion and nervous excitement that a frightful scene ensued 
1 1 ui\ one got in his way lie huilid himscll at the canvas with 
iwv last ounce of his strength No matter how long it took 
to finish, lie always had will enough to the last chop of paint 
Nothing could have killed him before he was completely 
tlnmigh. 

Once the canvas was delivered, he collapsed in a heap. He 
was weak, ill, deli not is. It took Jet many days to nur.se him 
hack to health and sanity 1 lis exhaustion was so complete 
that the very sight or smell of paint made him nauseated. 
Slowly, very slowly, his strength would return. In its wake 
would come his interest. He would begin to putter about the 
studio cleaning up things. He would walk in the fields, at first 
seeing nothing. In the end some scene would strike his ey& 
And so the cycle began all over again. 

When Vincent had first come to The Hague, Mauve was 
just beginning the Schcveningen canvas. But now his pulse 
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was rising day by day, and soon the mad, magnificent, most 
devastating ol all deliriums would set 111, that of ailistu creation. 

4 

Christine knocked at Vincent’s door a few nights later. She 
was dressed in a black petticoat and dark blue camisole, with a 
black cap over her hair. She had been standing at the wash- 
|ub all day. llcr mouth usually hung n little open when she 
was extremely fatigued; the poik-maiks seemed to be wider 
and deeper than he had remembered them. 

“Hello, Vincent/’ she said. “Thought I’d come see where 
you lived.'* 

“You’re the first woman to call on me, Christine I hid you 
welcome. May l lake your shawP” 

She sat down by the fire and warmed her sell. Alier .1 mo- 
ment she looked aliout -the room. 

“This amt had,” she said. “ Cepl that it’s empty.” 

“I know. I haven’t any money for hmmuie.” 

“Well, 1 guess it’s all you need.” 

“1 was ]Ust going to lix supper, Christine. Will you join 
me ? ” 

“Why don't you call me Sten J Iwerwmc does.” 

“All right, Sien.” 

“What was you having lot supper 

“Potatoes and tea.” 

“I mack two Irani s today. I'll go buy a little bed.” 

“Heic, f have money. My brother sent me some. How much 
do you want?” 

“1 guess Jilty centimes is all we ^an eat.” 

She reiurncd in a lew moments with a p&pcr of meat. Vin- 
cent took it from her and attempted to prepare dinner. 

“Here, you sit clown You dou’i know nothing aliout cook- 
ing. I*m a woman.” 

As she leaned over the stove, the heat sent 1 warm glow 
to her check. She looked rather pretty. It was so natural and 
homelike to see her cutting potatoes into a (Kit, putting the 
meat in with them to stew and simmer. Vincent leaned a cha*r 
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igainst the wall and watched her, a feeling ol warmth in his 
lean It was his home, and heie was a woman preparing din- 
ar r lor him with loving hands. IIow often he had dreamed 
>f this picture with Kay as his companion. Sicn glanced about 
it him. She saw the chair leaning against the wall at a perilous 
mgic 

“Here, you damn tool,” she said, “you sit up straight. Was 
/ou warning to break your nick?” 

Vni'iiU gunned. I ; \eiv woman with whom he had ever 
i\ul m the same house — his mother, sisters, aunts and cousins 
- every last one ot them had said, “Vincent, sit up straight 
in that Juir. You'll break your nuk M 

‘Ml right, Sun.” he said, “I’ll hi good.” 

\s soon as her back was turned, he leaned the chair against 
.he wall again and smoked his pipe lonteniedly. Sien put the 
dinner on the tabic Shi had bought two rolls while she was 
•aut; when they finished eating ilu* beef and potatoes, they 
mopped up the gravy with tluir buad. 

“ r | here,” said Sun, “1 bet you cant cook like that” 

“No, Sien, when 1 cook, I can't tell whetlur I’m eating fish, 
low], or the devil.* 

(h«r thnr tia Sien smoked one oi hei black cigars. They 
halted animatedly. Yinunt It h more at home wiili her than 
he did with Mauu or IX* llock. Thue was a certain fraternity 
between them that he did not prelend to understand. They 
spoke ol simple things, without pretense or competition. When 
Vincent sj)oke, she listened; she was not eager loi him to get 
through so that she could talk about her sell. She had no ege 
i hat she wished to assert. Neither ol them wished to impress 
the other. When Su,n spoke of her own file, its hardships and 
miseries, Vincent had only to substitute a few words to make 
her stories describe perlectly his own. There was no challenge 
in their woids, no a 11 ec tat ion in then silences. It was the meet- 
ing oi two souls unmasked, stripped ol all class barrier, artifice 
and distinction. 

Vincent got up. “What are you going to do?” she asked. 

“The dishes.” 

“Sit down. You don't know how to do dishes. I'm a woman.* 
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He tipped his chair against the sm\e, iilled his pipe, and 
pulled contentedly while she huned o\cr the basin Her hands 
weie good with the soap suds oil them, the veins standing out, 
the intricate network of wtinUes speaking ol the labour they 
.had done, Vincent got pencil and paper and sketJud them. 

“It’s luce here,” she said when she finished the didics. “If 
only we had some gm and hitters . . 

They spent the evening sipping the hitlers, while Vincent 
sketched Sun She sternal conic ill to icst qu'itly in a chair 
by the warm stove, hands in her lap. The glow ul the heat 
and the pleasure ol talking 10 someone who undei stood ga\e 
her vivacity and alertness 

“When do you finish with vour washing 5 ” he asked. 
“Tomorrow. And a good ihing. I couldn't stand much moie.” 
“Ha\e you been leeling badly 5 ” 

“No, but it's coming, its coming. 'The goddam kid wigghf 
in me now and again/' 

“Then you'll begin f losing for me next week 3 ” 

“Is this all l got 10 do, just sit 5 ” 

“That's all. Sometimes you'll haw to stand or pose naked ” 
“That aint so bad. You do all the work and I get paid” 
She looked our the window. It was snowing 
“Wish I was home,'' she '.aid. “It's *.old and I ain’t gol 
nothing but my shawl. It's a long walk ” 

“Do you have to come hack to thi> in ighbourhood again 
tomorrow morning 5 ” 

“Six o’clock. It's still dark then.” 

“You can stay here if you like, Siui. I’d be glad to have 
company.” 

“Won't 1 be 111 your way?” 

“Not a bil. It's a wide bed.” 

“Can two sleep there?" 

■ “Easily.” 

“Then I'll stay.” 

“Good.” 

“It’s nice of you to ask me, Vincent/* 

“It’s nice of you to stay ” 

In the morning she fixed him coffee, made the bed, anJ 
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swept out the studio. Then she left him to go to her tubs. 
The place seemed suddenly empty when she was gone 

3 

TiRsTrio looked in again that afternoon. His eyes were bnght 
and his cheeks red imm the walk in the glowing cold 

“How docs it go, Vincent 5 " 

“Very well, Mijnhcer Te rsteeg. It js good o! you 10 come 
again/ 

“Perhaps you have something interesting to show me ? That 
is what I came ior.” 

“Yes, I hast some n« w things Won’t you sit down 5 ’ 

Tcrstecg looked at the chair, leached for lus kcrchiel to dust 
it otf, and then decided it might not he good manners He sal 
down. Vincent brought him tin re oi lour small water-colours, 
'leistceg glanced at them all hnrrndly, as though he were 
skimming a long letter, then went back to the first and 
studied it. 

“You’re coming along," he said alter a time. “Tin si aren’t 
right yet, thcv’ri a bit crude, bur you show pi ogress. You 
should haw something lor me to buy very soon, Vincent.” 

“Yes, Mynheer.” 

‘You must think about earning yom living, my bo). It j$ 
nor light to live on another man’s money.” 

Vincent took the waUr-colmus and looked at them. He 
supposed they were ciude, but like every other artist, he was 
unable to see the impel lections in lus own work. 

“I would like nothing better than to support myself, 
Mijnhcer.” 

“Then you must work harder. You must speed things up. 
I would like to have you do some things soon that I can buy/* 

“Yes, Mipihccr” 

“At any event, I am glad to see you happy and at work. 
Then has asked me to keep an c*ye* oil you. Do some good 
work, Vincent; 1 want to establish you in the Plaats.” 

“I try to make good things. Hut my hand doesn’t always 
obey my will. However, Mauve complimented me on one of 
these." 
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“What did he say?” 

“He said, ‘It almost begins to I<x>k like a walcr-colour.’ ” 

Tcrstecg laughed, wrapped his wool scarf about his neck, 
said, “Plug on, Vincent, plug on; tlut is how great pictures 
are produced, *’ and was gone. 

Vincent had written to Ins Unde Cor dial he was established 
in The Hague, and had united his limit to visit him. Uncle 
Cor came oltcn to The Hague to Inn supplies and pu lines lor 
his art shop, which was the most important 011c in Amsterdam. 
One Sunday afternoon Vincent gave a parly lor some childun 
with whom he had become acquainted He had to keep them 
amused while he sketched, so he Uniglu a bag o! sweets and 
told them stones as he bent ovci his di awing hoaid. When 
he heard a sharp knock on the dooi and a deep, booming voice, 
he knew that lus unde had arrived. 

Cornelius Mannus Van Hugh was well known, siuusslul 
and wealthy. For all that, there was .1 touch ol melancholy 
about his wide, dark eyes. Ills mouth was a little less lull 
than the other Van Gogh mouths lie had the family In ad; 
square across the wide, high brow, square across llic strong 
jawbones, with a huge, rounded dim and a povvtilul nose. 

Cornelius Maimus took m ever} last detail of the -audio 
while giving the impression that he had not even glanced at 
it. lie had probably seen the inside of more artists studios 
than any man in Holland. 

Vincent gave the children the lest of the svveels and sent 
them home. 

“Will you have a cup of lea with tnc, Uncle Cor? It must 
be very cold out.” 

“Thank you, Vincent.” 

Vincent served him and marvelled at how uncona inedly 
his uncle balanced the cup on his knee while chatting lightly 
about news oi the day. 

“So you arc going to be an artist, Vincent,” he said “It’s 
about time we had one in the Van Gogh family. Hein and 
Vincent and 1 have been buying canvases from strangers ior 
the past thirty years. Now we'll be able to keep a little ol the 
. money in the 
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Vim cm smiled. “I have a running start,” he said, “with 
three uncles and a brother m the picture selling business. Will 
you have a bit ot cheese and bread, Uncle Cor? Perhaps you’re 
hungry?” 

C.M, knew that the easiest way to insult a poor artist was 
to refuse his food “Yes, thank you,” lie said. “I had an early 
breakfast.” 

Vincent put several slices ot thick, black bread on a chipped 
plate and then took out some coarse cheese troni a paper. C.M. 
made an effort to cat a little. 

“Terstccg tells me that Then is sending you a hundred francs 
a month?” 

“Yes.” 

“Thto is young, and he should save his money. You ought 
to be earning your own bread.” 

Vincent's gorge was still high horn what Tcrstecg had said 
on the subject only the day belnn . 1 le answered quickly, with- 
out thinking. 

“Earn hi cad. Uncle Cor 5 How Jo you mean that? Earn 
bread ... or dcscivc bread? Not to deseive one’s bread, that 
is to say, to be unworthy of it, that certainly is a crime, for 
f vtry honest man is worthy of his bread. Hut unluckily, not 
hung able to tain it, though deserving it, that is a misfortune, 
and a great one.” 

He toyed with the blaik bread before him, rolling a piece 
of the inside into a round, hard pill. 

“So if you say to me. Uncle Cor, ‘You are unworthy of your 
bread, 1 you insult me. Hut :( you make the rather just remark 
that I do not earn it always, that certainly is so. But what is 
the use in making the remaik? It certainly docs not get me 
any further, if you say no more than that.” 

CM. spoke no more about earning bread. They got along 
pleasantly enough until, quite by chance, Vincent mentioned 
the name of De Groux in speaking about expression. 

“But don’t you know, Vincent,” said C.M., “that m private 
life De Groux has no good reputation?” 

Vincent could nor sit there and hear that said oi the brave 
Father De Groux. He knew it would be far better to “Yes” 
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his undo, but ho never seemed able to find a “Yes” when he 
was with the Van (ioghs. 

“ft has always seemed to me, Unde Cor, that when an artist 
shows his work to the public he has the light to keep to him- 
self the inward struggle of his own private lile, which is dirculy 
and fatally connected with Lhc peculiar difficulties involved in 
producing a work of art." 

“fust the same," said C.M., sipping the tea for which Vin- 
cent had offered him no sugar, “the mere lact that a man works 
with a paint brush, instead ol a plough or a saleshook, docs 110L 
give him the right to live licentiously. I don't think we ought 
to buy the picluies of artists who don’t behave properly." 

“I think it even inoie impiopci for a tdfic to dig up a man’s 
private lile, when his work is beyond reproach. The* work of 
an artist and Ins piivate lile arc like a woman in childbirth 
and her baby. You may look it the duld, but you may not 
lift her chemise to see il it is blond -Mamed. That would be 
very indelicate " 

C.M. had just put a small bit ol bread and cheese inlo his 
mouth. He spit it out hastily into the tup of his hand, rose, and 
flung it into the stove. 

“Well, well." lie tommenlc'd, “Well well well well 1 " 

Vincent was afraid that (\\f. was going to be angiy, blit 
luckily things Look a turn ior the beittr. Vincent brought out 
his portlolio of smaller sketches and studies, lie plated a chan 
by the light for his uncle. C.M. did not say anything at first, 
but when he came to a little drawing ol the Paddcmocs as 
seen from the peat market, that Vincent had sketched at 
twelve o’clock one night while strolling about with Brcitnci, 
he stopped. 

“This is rather good," he rcmaiked. “Could you make me 
more of these views ot the city 5 " 

“Yes, 1 make them for a change sometimes when I am 
tired of wotking from the model. I have some more. Would 
you care to see them?” 

He leaned over his uncle’s shoulder and searched through 
the uneven papers. “This is the Vleerslecg . . . this the Geest. 
This one is the fish market." 
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“Will you make twelve of them for me?” 

“Yes, but this is business, so we must set a price.” 

“Very well, how miuh do you ask?” 

“I have fixed the price for a small drawing of this size, 
utlur in pencil or pen, at two-francs-fifty. Do you think that 
uniiMSonabh ?” 

M. had to smile to himself. It was such a humble sum. 

“Vo, but il they Him out well, 1 will ask you to make twelve 
ol Vmsterdain. Then I shall ii\ the price myself so that you 
w'll get a little more for them.” 

1 Uncle Cor, this is my first order! 1 can’t tell you how 
h ippv il makes me*” 

\Ve all want to help you, Vincent. Just bung your work 
lip to standard, and between us w r c’ll buy everything you 
make.” He took up his hat and gloves, “(iive my compliments 
to Then when you wiile.” 

IritoMuiud with his siucvss, Vincent snatched up his new 
water -roloiu and i an all the way to the Uilcboomcii. Jet an- 
swered the door Shi* seemed ralliei w T otried. 

“I wouldn't go into the studio il I were you, Vincent. Anton 
is in a slate” 

“What's the trouble? Is he ill?” 

Ju sighed. "The usual thing.” 

■‘Then l don’t suppose he'll want to sec me.” 

“You’d betur wait until another time, Vnucnt. 1*11 tell him 
you wire lure. Whin he calms down^a hit hell come round 
to see you.” 

“You won’t forget to tel* him?” 

“I won’t forget.” 

Vincent waited many days, but Mauve did not come. In hi$ 
place came Tersiccg, not once but twice. Each time the report 
was the same. 

“Yes, yes, you have made a litilc piogrcss, pci haps. But they 
arc not right yet. 1 still could not sell them in the Plaats. I’m 
afraid you don’t w'ork hard enough or fast enough, Vincent^ 

“My dear Mijnhccr, I get up at live o'clock and work until 
eleven and twelve at night. The only time l stop is for a bite 
of food now and then.” 
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Terstceg shook his head uncomprehendingly. He looked at 
the water-colours again. “I don’t understand it. The same ele- 
ment of roughness and crudeness that I saw the first time you 
came to the Plaats is still in your work. You ought to be 
getting o\er that by now. Hard work usually docs it, if a man 
has any ability at all.” 

“Hard workl” said Vincent. 

"Goodness knows I want to bus sour things, Vincent. 1 
want to see you begin earning your own living. 1 don’t think 
it right that Thco should have to . . . Hut I can’t buy until 
your work is right, now can l 5 You're not looking for charity.” 

“No.” 

“You must hurry, that's all, you must hurry. You must 
begin to sell and make your own living.” 

When Terstccg repeated this formula for the fourth tune 
Vincent wond< red if the man wuc playing some game on 
him. “You must earn your own living . . but 1 can’t buy 
anything 1 *’ How in the devil was lie going to earn his living 
■if no one would buy 5 

He met Mauve on the street one day. Mauve was walking 
at a ftmous clip with his head down, going now'hcre, shoving 
his right shoulder our in front of him as lie walked lie almost 
seemed not to recognize Vincent 

“I have not seen you lor a long time. Cousin Mauve.” 

"I’ve been busy.” Mauve’s voice was cool, indi fluent. 

“T knows the n<\v canvas. How is it coining 5 ” 

“Oh ...” 1 1c made Ti vague gesture. 

“May I drop into your studio some time for a moment 5 
I’m afiaid I’m not making progress with my water-colours.” 

“Not now* I’m busy, I tell yon. I can’t he wasting my time.” 

“Won’t you come in to see me some time when you’re out 
for a walk? Just a few woids from you would set me right.” 

“Perhaps, perhaps, but I’m busy now'. 1 must be going!” 

He darted forward, thrusting his body before him, nervously 
propelling hnnsclt down the street. Vincent stood sraring after 
him. 

What in the world had happened? Had he insulted his 
cousin 5 Had he in some way estranged him? 
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He was utterly amazed a few days later to have Wcisscn- 
bi uch walk into his studio. Weissenlirucli never bothered with 
the younger painters, or ior that matter the accepted ones, ex- 
cept to give their woik a hearty damning now and then. 

“Well, well," lie said, looking about, “this icxtamly is a 
palace. You'll be doing porliaits ol the Kang and fJueen here 
pretty soon.” 

“I I \nn don't like it,” growled Vincent, “you can get out.” 

"Why don't you give up painting, Van Gogh 1 * It's a dog’s 
hie.” 

“You seem to thrive under it.” 

“Yes. but I'm suoesslul You'll ne\er he.” 

“Pei bans not. Bui I'll paint lar belter pictures than you ever 
will ” 

Wnssenbruih laughed. “You wont but you'll probably come 
closer to it ilian anyone in The Hague II your woik is any- 
thing like your personality . . 

"Why didn’t you say sol" dc minded Vnueut, taking out 
his poit folio “Want to sit down 5 " 

k 1 can't see when I'm sitting." 

Lie pushed the waler-eoluius aside with a “This is not your 
medium; w at ci -colours aie too insipid lor the things \ou've got 
to say," and icmuntiaud on the pencil sketches ol the Borains, 
the Brahantmes, and the old people Ymct nt had drawn since 
coming to The I laguc. I lc chuckled to himself gaily as he 
ga/id at one figure alter another. Vincent prepared for a stiff 
volley ol abuse. 

“You draw confoundedly wtll, Vitucnt,” said Wiissenbruch, 
his sharp eys twinkling. “[ could work horn these drawings 
nivsell *” 

Vincent had set lumsell to catch a liea\y weight; Weisscn* 
hriuh’s words were so light they almost bioke Ins back. He 
sat down abruptly. 

“I thought you were called the ‘merciless swoid.’ ” 

“So I am. If I saw no good in your studies, I would tell 
you so.” 

“Tcrstccg has scolded me about them. He says they are too 
rough and crude.” 
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“Nonsense I 7'hat’s where their strength lies.*' 

“I want to go on with those pen sketches, but Tersteeg says 
I must learn to sec things as water-colours.” 

“So they can sell, eh? No, my boy, if you see things as pen 
drawings, you must put them down as pen drawings And 
above all, ncvci listen to anybody - not even me Go your own 
way.” 

“It looks like T’ll have to.” 

“When Mauve said you were a born painter, Terslceg said 
no, and then Mauve took your part againsi him. I was there 
If it happens again, I will take your part also, now that 1 have 
seen your work.” 

“Mauve said I was a born painter?’’ 

“Don’t let that turn your head. You'll he luiky if you die 
one.” 

“Then why has he been so cool to me 5 ” 

“He treats everyone the same, Vincent, when he’s finishing 
a picture. Don't let it worry you; when the Schcvemngeu can- 
vas is done ht'U comt iound. In the meanwhile you may diop 
in at my studio ll you want any help.” 

“May I ask you one question, Wcisscnhruih?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did Mauve send you here?” 

• “Yes” 

“Why did he do that?” 

“He wanted to hear my opinion about your work ” 

“But why should he want that? If he thinks I’m a 

• born . . 

“I don’t know. Perhaps Tcrstccg put a doubt in his mind 
about you.” 


6 

T 

If Tersteeg was losing faith in him and Mauve was growing 
cpoler every day, Christine was taking their place, and bnng- 
■ ing into his life the simple companionship for which he longed. 
..She came to the studio early every morning, and brought with 
, her a sewing basket so that her hands might keep company 
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with his. Her voill was tough and her choice of words unfor- 
tunate, hut she spoke quietly, and Vincent found it easy not 
to he.ii her wlu n he wanted to concentrate. For the most part, 
she w.i’i content txi sit quietly by the stove, looking out the 
window 01 sewing little things Joi the new baby. She was a 
clumsy model and harned slowly, hut she was eager to please.; 
She soon tell into the habit ot pripanng his dinner before she 
went home. 

“You musiu'i hot hi i about ihat, Sun," he told her. 

“It amt no bother. 1 can do it better than you" 

“Then of course you'll join me?" 

“Smc. Moth it's taking care ol the kids. 1 like to stay here.' 1 

Vincent gave lui a iranc cveiv day. lie knew it was more 
than he could .dlord, hut he liked her company; the thought 
that he was saving her Irom the tubs pleased him. Sometimes, 
ll lu* hail to go out dining ihe alternonn, he would sketch her 
until hue at night, and then she would not bother to go home 
at all. lie enjoyed waking u, ihe smell of Iresli coffee and the 
sight of a friendly woman lio\ ciing ov< r the stove It was the 
fii st tinu he had i\ei lud a menace, he found it very coin- 
lortable. 

Sometimes (Christine would s‘a> out loi no reason at all. 
"1 think 111 shep lure tonight, Viiium," she would say. 

th/ I f VM 

( an I r 

"Of ( nurse, Su.n. Stay as oltui as you like. You know I’m 
glad to have you." 

Although he never asked hei to do anything, she acquired 
the habit of washing lus linen, mending his clothes, and doing, 
his little marketing. 

“You don't know how to take tare oi youi selves, you men,* 1 
she said. "You need a woman around. And I’m sure they cheat 
you at the market ” 

She was by no means a good housekeeper; the many years 
of sloth in her mother's house had destroyed most of the will 
to cleanliness and order. She t'>ok care ol things sporadically*' 
in sudden bursts of energy and determination It was the first 
tune she was keeping house lor anyone she liked, and she en-* 
joyed doing things . . . when she remembered them. Vincent 
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was delighted to find that she wanted to do anything at all; 
he never even thought of reproving her. Now that she was 
no longer dead tired day and night, her voice lost some of its 
roughness: the vile words dropped out oi her vocabulary one 
by one. She had learned to exercise very little control over hci 
emotions, and when something displeased her, she would fly 
into a passionate rage, dropping back into her rough voice and 
using obscene words that Vincent had not heard since he was 
a young boy at school. 

At such moments he saw Chnstine as a caricature of himself; 
he sat by quietly until the sloim subsided. Christine was equally 
tolerant. When his drawing went all wrong, or she forgot 
everything he had taught her and posed awkwardly, he would 
burst into a fit of rage that 1 airly shook the walls. She let 
him speak his piece; in a very few moments calm was restored. 
Fortunately they never became angiv at identical moments. 

After he had sketched her oilen enough to become iamiliar 
with the lines of her body, he decided to do a ical study. It 
was a sentence from Muhelet that s<t him on the track. Com- 
ment se jait-il ijtiil y ait stir la tare tine femme settle destw- 
p&ree? He posed Christine naked on a low block of wood 
near the stove. lie turned the block of wood into a tree stump, 
put in a little vegetation, and transposed the scene to the out- 
of-doors. Then he drew Christine, gnarled hands on her knees, 
the face buried in the scraggy arms, the thin hau covering the 
spine a short way down, the bulbous bi easts drooping to meet 
the lean shanks, the Hat feet insecurely on the ground. He 
called it Sorrow . It was the pictuic of a woman from whom 
'had been squeezed all the juice of life. Under it he wrote the 
line from Michelet. 

The study took a week and exhausted his supply of money; 
’there were still ten days to go until the first of March. There 
was enough black bread in the house to last lor two or three 
days. He would have to stop working from the model alto- 
gether and that would set him back some more. 

“Sien,” he said, ‘Tin afraid I can't have you my more until 
;iftcr the first of the month.” 

, “What’s the matter?” 
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“I have no more money.” 

“You mean for mc ? ” 

41 Yes " 

“I amt got nothing else to do. I’ll come anyway.” 

“Hul you musi haw money, Sum.” 

* I can get some.” 

“You ijn'i do any washing, it you're hoc all day.” 

“. . . well . . don’t worry . . . I'll gU some.” 

lie lei her ionic fo: three more, days, until his hi cad ran out. 
ll v\ as still a >\rik to the lust. IU told Sum that lu was going 
to Amsterdam to visit his uncle and that he would call at her 
house when lie got hack He did some copung in his studio 
li)i three days on watei without lei ling much pain. On the 
thud allcrnoun hi went to l)c Hoik's, hoping to he served tea 
and take. 

“Hello, old Mlow,” said l)e Hock, standing at his easel, 
* make youisill lomfoitahle. I'm going to work Atiaiglu through 
until my dinner engagement. Thcie are some magazines over 
i>ii the table. Just dig in.” 

Hut not a word about tcj. 

l it knew Mame would not see him, and he was ashamed to 
Ik g Irom let. lie would i ith«*r have died <>1 staivation than ask 
Hi tsieeg loi anything alter the latter had spokiu against him 
l*i Maine No nutter how dcspei Ue he be* ami, it never oc- 
i until to him that he might earn a few Irancs at some craft 
other than his own l Iis old loe the liwr came lip, his knees 
developed rickets and he stayed in bed. Though he knew it 
was impossible, he kept hoping for the miracle that would 
scud Thco s hundred francs a lew days cjtly. Thco did not 
get paid until the lirst 

Christine walked in the afternoon of the iiith day without 
knocking. Vincent w r as asleep. She stood over him, looking at 
the lurrowed lines in his face, the paleness of the skin under 
his red beaid, the paichineiil roughness of his lips. She placed 
a hand lightly on his forehead and felt the lever. She searched 
the shelf on which the supplies were usually kept. She saw 
that there was not a crumb ol dry, black bread or a lone bean 
of coiTce. She went out. 
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About an horn later Vincent began having dreams of his 
mother's kitchen in 1‘ttcn and the beans she used to prepare 
for him. He awakened lo lind Christine mixing things in pots 
over the stove. 

“Sien," he said. 

She went over to the bid and put her cool hand on lus 
check; the red beard was on lire. “Don't be proud no more," 
she said. “And don't tell no more lies. It we're poor, it amt 
our I anil. We got to help each other. Didn't you help me the 
first night we nut down the wine cellar?" 

“Sicn," he said. 

“Now you lay theic I went home and got some potatoes 
and stung beans. Tluy’ic all icadv." 

She mashed the potatoes on the plate, put some green beans 
alongside, sat on hi> bed and fed him. "Why d'd you give me 
your money e\erv day il you didn't have enough? Ii amt mo 
good il you go hungry." 

He could have stood the privation until Then’s money ar- 
rived, even if it had been weeks. It was always the unexpected 
piece of kindness that broke his back. Hi decided lo see Tcr- 
steeg. Christine washed his shut, but there was no non to 
smooth it with. The next morning she gave him a little break- 
fast of bread and coilci lie set out to walk to the Plaals. 
One heel was olT his muddy hoots, his trousers were patched 
and dirty. Theo’s coat was many sr/es too small I Ie had an old 
necktie askew at the left side of his neck. On his head was one 
of the outlandish caps that he had a perfect genius for picking 
up, no one knew where. 

* He walked along the ltyn railroad tracks, skirted the edge 
of the woods and the station where the steam cars left for 
Scheveningc'n, and made for town. The feeble sun made him 
sensitive to his own anaemia. At the Plcin he caught sight of 
himself in the window glass ot a shop. In one of his rare 
moments of clarity he saw hunselt as the people of The Hague 
saw him: a dirty, unkempt tramp, belonging nowhere, wanted 
by no one, ill, weak, uncouth and declassi . 

The Plaats opened on a broad triangle to meet the Hof-vijver 
alongside of the castle. Only the richest shops could afford to 
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keep establishments there. Vincent was afraid to venturi! into 
the saueil mangle, lie had never bdoie realized how many 
millions oi miles oi caste he had put between himself asd the 
Plaats. 

'rile clubs in ( roupils were dusting. They stared at him with 
unabashed c u 1 losiiy I lus man's lamil) controlled the art world 
ol bin ope. Why did he go about &o foully? 

Feist teg was at Ins desk m the upstaiis ufliie. He was open- 
ing in’ll with a |adi handled paper kmle lie noticed Vincent’s 
small, circular c.us that lame below the lint oi his eyebrows, 
the o\al o| his lace that tapeied down through the jaws and 
lluu llattenid out at the sc|iiaie chin, the head that was going 
smooth oi hair above the left eye, the giu 11-blue eyes that 
siaicd through him so prohingly and yet without comment, the 
lull, ml mouth made udder by the heard anil moustache in 
which it was set lie could never nuke tip lus mind wdiether 
he thought Vincent's lace and head ugly 01 beau til ul 

“You re the first customer 111 the shop tins morning, Vin- 
cent," lu said “What can I do ioi \ou ? ” 

Viiiont explained Ins predicament. 

“What have \ou done with your allowance?" 

‘Tx* spent it.” 

“II you luxe lx ui improvident, you can't expect me to en- 
uiiiiage you. I here are ilurty days to each month; you should 
not spend more than the proper sluic each day" s 

“I luxe not been impmvulent. Most ol the money has gon^ 
Ioi models.” 

“'I hen you should not hre them. You can work more cheaply 
hv yourseil ” 

141 To xvoik without models is the luin of a painter of the 
figure.” 

“Don't paint figures. Do cows and sheep. You don’t have 
to pay them.” 

'I can't draw' cow's and sheep, Mijnhecr, it I don’t feel cows 
and sheep.” 

“You ought not to ho drawing people, anyxvay; you can’t 
sell those sketches You ought to be doing water-colours and 
nothin n else.” 
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“Water-colour is not my medium/' 

“I think ynui drawing is a kind ol narcotic which you kike 
in ortfor not to led the pain it costs you not to he able to make 
water-colours/' 

Their was a silence'. Vincent could think ol no possible an- 
swer to this. 

“1> Hock doesn’t use models, and lie's wealthy 'let I think 
you will agree with me that his canvases ari splendid* the piues 
arc going up sieachlv. I have been waitin'* (pi you lo get some 
of his charm into your work, Ihu somehow n doesn't Lome. 
I am really disappointed, Vincent; your work remains uncouth 
and amateurish. Ol one thing I am sme, you are no artist/' 

Vincent's cutting hunger ol the past five days suddenly sev- 
ered the smews in his kin es. lie sal down weakly on on* ol 
the hand latvid Italian chans. 1 1 is voice was lost somewdit ic 
in his empty bowels, and In could not Imd it . 

“Why do you say that to me, Mynheer 5 ” he asked, after 
a pause. 

Tcrstceg look out a spotless handkcrchici, wiped his nose, 
the coiners of his mouth, and his dim heard “Ik cause I owe 
it to both you uul your family. You ought to know llv truth. 
There is still linn lor you to «a\c vour'-cll, Vincent, il sou ait 
quickly. You are not mu oul to be an aitist: you ought to 
find your right tin he m hie. I never make a mistake about 
painters." 

“I know/' said Vincent 

“One gieat objection lor me is that von started too late I£ 
you had begun as i boy, you might have developed some 
’quality in your woik by now. 15m you are thirty. Vincent, and 
you ought to be successful. 1 was aL your age. llow can you 
ever hope to succeed if you have no talent ? And worse yet, how 
can you justily yourself in taking charity from Then- 5 " 

“Mauve once said to me, “Vincent, when you draw you ate 
a painter.’ ” 

“Mauve is your cousin; he was being kind to you. I am 
your friend, and believe me, my kindness js of the better sort, 
(live it up before you find that your whole lite has slipped out 
from under you. Some day, when you have found your real 
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work and are successful, you will come back to thank me." 

“Mijnhccr Terstccg, 1 have not had a centime in nty pocket 
for a piece of bread in five days. But 1 would not ask you for 
money if it were only ior myself. I have a model, a poor, sick 
woman. I have not been able lo pay h(r ilu money 1 owe. She 
needs it. I beg you lo lend me len guilders until the money 
ai rives Irom Then. 1 will pay ll back/’ 

Terstecg lose and stared out the window at ihc swans in the 
pond, all that was kit of ihc original court water works. He 
wondered why Vnucnt had come to The 1 lague to sctile, when 
his uncles owned ait shops in Amstcidam, Rotterdam, Brussels, 
and Paris. 

“You think it would he a favour if I lent you ten guilders,” 
he said without turning about , his hands clasped behind his 
Prince Albert coat. “But I'm not sure it wouldn't be a gieater 
lavout to re! use you.*' 

Vincent knew how Sion had earned the money for those 
|H>laioes and string beans lie could not kt her go on sup- 
poiimg him. 

“Mijnheer Tcisteeg, no douhi you are light. 1 am no artist 
and I have no ability. It would U \eiy unwise for you to en- 
courage me with money. 1 must begin earning my own living 
immediately and find my niche in lilc. But lor the sake ol our 
old lricmlslup 1 ask you to lend me tell guilders.*' 

Tcisteeg took a wallet from the inside oi his Prince Albert, 
sen died lot a tui guiltier note, and handed n to Vincent with- 
out a word. 

“Thank you,” said Vincent. “You are very kind.'* 

As he walked home along the well kept streets with the nca r 
little brick houses speaking to him eloquently ol security, cort* 
tort, and peace, he murmured to himself, “One cannot alwayr 
he friends; one must quarrel sometimes. But for six months I 
will not go to sec Tcrstceg again, or speak to him, or show hiir. 
my work.'* 

1 le dropped in at De Bock’s to find out just what this salable 
ihmg was, this charm that De Bock had, but he had not. De 
Bock was sitting with his Icet up on a chaii, reading an English 
novel. 
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“Hello,” he said, T’m in the doldrums. Can't draw a line. 
Pull up * chair and amuse me. Is it too early m the* morning 
for a cigar? Have you heard any good stones lately ?” 

“Let me sec some ol your canvases again, will you, De Hock? 

I want to find out why youi work sells and mine doesn't.” 

“Talent, old lellow, talent," said Do Hock, getting up lazily. 
“It's a gilt hither you base it or you haven t. I couldn’t tell 
you what it is myscll, and 1 paint the blasted things.” 

He brought m half a dozen canvases still on the ir I tames, and 
chatted lightly about them while Vincent sal dx » c\ poking holes 
through die thin paint and thin sentiment with burning cy»s. 

“Mine are hater,” he said to hnnseli. “Mine arc truer, deepci. 
I say more with a carpenters pencil than he sa\s with a whole 
paint box. What he expresses is obvious When he gets all 
through hr ha. said nothing. Why do they guc him praise 
and money and i rinse me the ptue ol black hteacl and collce 3 ” 

When he made ins escape, Vincent mui mured to hnnseli, 
“There is a consumptive atmosphere in that house There is 
something blase' and insincere abemi De Hock that oppresses me. 
Millet was right: ‘I’uwitnnt nuan nc ncn (Inc qtu eic mc'cx- 
pnmet faiblnmnt / 

“De Hock c.in keep his charm and his money. I’ll lake my 
life of reality and hardship. That is not the road on which one 
perishes.” 

He found Christine mopping the wooden floor of the studio 
with a wet rag Hn hau w is tied up in a hl«uk kcrJiul and 
a faint dew ol peispnation glistened in die pock holes ol her 
face. 

“Did you get the money?” she asked, looking up horn the 
floor. 

“Yes. Ten irancs.” 

“Amt it woiukitul to have rich fi lends?” 

“Yes litre arc the six trams I owe you.” 

Sicn got up and wiped her lace on the black apron. 

“You can't give me nothing now,” she said. “Not ’till your 
brother sends that money. Four francs won’t help you much. ’ 

“l can get along, Sicn. You need tins money.” 

“So do you TV II you ivhat well do. I’ll stay here ’till you 
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get a letter from jour brother. Well cat out of the ten francs 
like it belonged to both of us. 1 can make it last longer than 
you." 

“What about the posing? I won’t be able to pay you any- 
thing lor that.” 

"Sou'll give 111c my bed and board. Aint that enough? I’m 
glad enough to stay here w here it's warm and I don’t got to 
go to work and nuke myscll sick.” 

Vincent took Ivt in his arms and smoothed hack the thin, 
coarse hair from hri Inrehead 

“Sren, sometimes you almost perform a miracle. You almost 
nuke, me believe there is a (Jodi” 


7 

Anoi j a week later In went to call on Manse. Ills cousin ad- 
mitted him to the studio bul tlmw a cloth over his Schc\ening- 
en cans as hastily before Vincent could see it. 

"What is it you want' 5 " he asked, as though lie did not 
know 

4 T\c In ought a few water-colours. I thought you might be 
able to spaie a little time '* 

Maine was cleaning a bunch of brushes with nervous, pfe- 
«kcupiul mosemcnls lie had not been into lus bedroom for 
three days. The broken snatches of sleep lit had managed on 
the studio couch had not refreshed him. 

"I'm not always in a mood to show you things, Vincent, 
Somei imes I am too tired and then you must for goodness sake 
await a better moment.” 

"I'm sony, Cousin Mauve," said Vincent, going to the door. 
“1 didn't mean to disturb you. Pei haps I may drop in tomorrow 
eseniug?” 

Mauve had taken the cloth off his easel and did not even 
hear him. 

When Vincent returned the following evening, he found 
Wcisscnbruch there. Mauve was verging on hystc ncal exhaus- 
tion He seized upon Vincent’s entrance to amuse himself and 
his friend. 
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“Wcissenbruch,” he cried, “this is how he looks.” 

He went of! inio one of his clever impersonations, scievving 
up his face in rough lines and sticking his chin forward eagerly 
to look like Vincent. It was a gdod cancature. He walked over 
to Weisscnbruch, peered up at him through half shut eyes and 
said, “This is the way he speaks." He went oil into a nervous 
sputtering ot words in the rough voice that oiten came out of 
Vincent. Wrisscnbnuh howled. 

“Oh, perlect, pcrlect,” he cir'd. “This is how others sec you. 
Van Gogh. Did you know you were such a beautihil animal? 
Mauve, stick your chin out that way again and scratch jour 
beard. It's ically killing.” 

Vincent was stunned. Lit 1 shrank into a corner. A voice came 
out of him that he did not recognize as his own “li you had 
spent rainy nights on the streets ol London, or cold nights m 
the open of the Horinage, hungry, homeless, feverish, you would 
ialso have ugly lines m your lace, and a husky voict *” 

After a lew momrnts, Weisscnbruch left. As soon as he was 
gone from the room, Mauve stumbled to a chair. Tin lead 1011 
From his little debauch made him cjuitc weak. Vint cut stood 
perfectly still in the corner; at Iasi M.tuvc noticed him. 

# “Oh, are you still here?" he said. 

“Cousin Mauve,” said V intent impetuously, screwing up lus 
face in the manner that Maine had just caricatured, “vvliat has 
happened between us 3 Only tell me what I have done. Why 
do you treat me this way?” 

Mguvc got up wearily and pushed the swash of hair straight 
upward. 

“I do not approve of you, Vincent, You ought to he earn- 
ing your own living. And you ought not go about disgracing 
the Van Gogh name by begging money fioin everyone/ 

Vincent thought a moment and then said, “Has Teisteeg 
been to see you?” 

“No/' 

“Then you don’t eaic to teach me any more 3 " 

“No.” " 

“Very well, let us shake hands and not iccl any bitterness 
or animosity toward each other. Nothing could ever alter ray 
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keling oL gratitude and obligation to you/ 1 

Mauve did not answer lor a long 1 1111c. Then he said, “Do 
not take it to hcait, Vincent. 1 am tired and ill. I will help 
\ou all 1 can. Ha\e you some sketches with you?” 

"Yes But this is hardly the time . - 

“Show them to me.” 

lie studied them with red eyes and remarked, “Yout draw- 
ing is wrong. Dead wrong, I wondu that I nc\cr saw it heiorc/’ 

"You oik 1 told me that when I diew, I was a painter.” 

"I mistook ciudity lor strength It you leally want to learn, 
you will ha\e to begin all over again at the beginning. There 
are some plaster casts o\er 111 the coinei by the coal bin. You 
1 .m work 011 them now if you like.” 

Vincent walked to the comer in a da/e. lie sat down before 
a white plastei foot. For a long tunc he wms unable to thmk 
01 move lit diew some sketching paper Irom his pocket, lie 
could not diaw a single line*. He turned about and looked at 
M mve standing hetoic his easel. 

‘How is it aiming, Cousin Mauve* 1 ” 

Mauve Hung lumsell cm the lillle divan, Ins bloodshot eyes 
» losing instantly. “Tcisiecg said today that it’s the best thing 
l\c done ” 

\lier a kw moments, Vincent icmaiked aloud, “Then it 
was reistecg!” 

Maine was snoiing lightly and did not lu.11 him. 

After a time the pain nuinhed a little He began sketching 
the plaster toot. When lus cousin awoke a tew hours later, 
Vincent had seven complete drawings. Mauve tumped up like 
a »ar, just as though he had never been asleep, and darted to 
Vincent's side. 

“Let me scc\” he said. “Let me see.” 

He' looked at the seven sketches and kept lepcating, “No* 
No* No * 1 

lie lore them all up and Hung the pieces on the Horn. “The 
same erudity, the same amateurishness* Can’t you draw that 
east the way it looks? Are you unable to make a positive state- 
ment about a line ? Can't you make an exact duplicate ior once 
ui your lilc?” 
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“You sound like a teacher at a drawing academy, Cousin 
Mauve/’ 

“If you had gone to more acadc*mies, you might know how 
to draw by now. Do that foot over again. And see if you can 
make it a foot f ” 

He went through the garden into the kitchen to get some- 
thing to cat, and returned to work on his umas by lamplight 
The hours of the night went by. Vincent drew loot after foot. 
The more he drew, the more he detested the poisonous piece of 
plaster silting before him. When dawn sneaked gloomily in the 
north window, he had a great number of copies before him. 
He rose, cramped and sick at heart. Once again Mauve looked 
at his sketches and crumpled them m his hand. 

* “They’re no good,” he said, “no good at all. You violate 
every elemental rule of drawing. Here, go home and take this 
foot with you. I haw it over and ovet and over again. And 
don’t come back until you get it right 1 ” 

“I’ll be damned if I willl’’ shouted Vincent. 

He flung the tool into the coal bin, shatteiing it to a thou- 
sand pieces. “Do not speak to me again about plaster, for I 
cannot stand it. I will draw from castes only when there arc 
no more hands and feet ot living people to draw' from.” 

“If that’s the way you feel about it,” said Marne icily 

“Cousin Mauve, I will not allow my self to be governed hy a 
cold system, youts or anyone elsc’s. l\e got to express things 
according to my own temperament and character. I must draw 
things die way I see them, not the way you see them 1 ” 

“1 care to have nothing more to do with you/' said Mauve 
in the tone of a doctor speaking to a corpse. 

When Vincent awoke at noon, he I omul Christine in the 
studio with her eldest son, Herman. He was a pale faced child 
of ten with fish-green, {lightened eyes and a negligible chin. 
Christine had given him a piece of paper and pencil to ke< p 
him quiet. He had not been taught to read or write. He came 
to Vincent shyly, for he was wary of strangers. Vincent showed 
him how to hold the pencil and draw a cow. He was delighted 
and soon became friendly. Christine put out a little bread and 
cheese, and the thfee of them lunched at the table. 
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Vincent thought of Kay and beautiful hide Jan. A lump 
a lose in his throat. 

“1 amt Ucling so good today, so you can diaw Hainan in- 
stead.*’ 

“What's the matter, Sien ? ” 

“I dunno. My insides is all twisted.’* 

“Have \ou felt like this with all the olhci children 
“I hern sick, lnit not like this. This is worse." 

“You must see a doctoi.” 

“It amt no use seeing the doctor at the lice waul, lie only 
gives me muluiiic. Medicine don't do no good" 

“You ought to go to the slate hospital at Leyden.' 

. I guess 1 ought.” 

“It's only a shoit lidc on the train. I'll take you tlurc to- 
monow morning. People go from all over Holland to that 
hospital." 

“ 1 'hey say it’s good.” 

C-hi inline stayed 111 bed all day. Vincent sketched the boy. 
\t dinner inne he walked Human home to Christine's mother 
and hit him. harly m the morning they took the tram to 
Leyden 

“Ol couise you'\c been feeling sick,' said the doctor after he 
had examined Christine and asked her innumerable questions. 
“The iluld is nor 111 position." 

“Can am thing lx* done, doctor ? ” asked Ynuuit 
“l )h, ves, wc can operate.” 

“Would that be serious 

“Not at this tune. The child would simply have to he turned 
with the loiecps. However, that lakes a hide money Not lor 
the operation, hut loi the hospital expenses,” He turned to 
Christine. “Have you anything saved up 3 ” 

“Not a fianc / 1 

The dot lor almost allowed hmisell a sigh. “That's usually 
the way,” lie said. 

‘How much would it cost, doctoi 3 " said Vnuetit 
“Not more than lifty liancs” 

“And ll shi doesn’t have the operation 

“There's not a chance in the world oi her pulling through.” 
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Vincent thought for a moment. The twelve water-colours 
for his Unde Cor were almost clone; that would be thirty 
francs, lie would take the other twenty francs off Theo’s Apnl 
allowance. 

“Ill take (\iic of the money, doctor,” he said. 

“(iood. Bring her back on Saturday morning and I’ll operate 
myself. Now just one Llnng more; I don’t know what the 
relationship is between you two and I don’t care to be Told. 
That’s not part of the doctor’s business. But I think you ought 
to be informed that if this little lady e\et goes back to walking 
the streets, she will be dead within six months.” 

“She’ll never return to that life, doctor, f give you my word.” 

“Splendid. Then I'll sec you on Saturday morning.” 

A lew days later Teislecg came in. ”1 sic you are still at it,” 
he said. 

“Yes, I am at work ” 

“I received the ten Iranis you sent back in tin mail. You 
might at least hast mine 111 to thank me for tin loan per- 
sonally ” 

“It was a long walk, Mijnhecr, and the weather was had.’ 

“The walk was not too long when you wanted the money, 
eh?” 

Vincent did not answer. 

“It is pist such lack of manners, Vincent, that turns me 
against you. It is why I have no faith in vou and cannot buy 
your work,” 

Vincent sal himself on the edge of the tabic and pieparcd for 
another struggle. “T should think that your buying would be 
a thing quite apart from personal disputes and dillerence,” he 
said. “1 should think it would depend not on me but on my 
work. It is not exactly fair to let personal antipathy influence 
your judgement.” 

“Certainly not. It you could only make something salable, 
with some chaim in it, I would be only too glad to sell it in the 
Plaats” 

“Mijnhcer Tcrstceg, work on which one has plodded hard 
and into which one has put some chaiactcr and sentiment, is 
neither unattractive nor unsalable. I think it is perhaps better 
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[or my work not lo Liy to please everyone at first.” 

Tcisteeg sat down without unbuttoning Ins lope oat 01 taking 
oil Ins gloves, lie sat with both hands resting on the knob of 
Ins cane. 

“\ou know, Vinwnt, I sonielimes suspcLt that you prefer 
not to sell; that von would much lather live oil someone else** 

“I would he uiy happy to sell a drawing, but 1 'tin happier 
still when a teal aitist like Wussenbrm h says about a piece of 
woik which vou i all uiisalahle, ‘Thai is line to naluic’ I could 
work hum that my sell ’ Although money is ni gic.it value to 
me, especially now, the puncipal tiling is lot me lo make some- 
thing serious ” 

“That might apply to a nch man like l)e Punk, hut it cer- 
l unlv does not apply to you/’ 

1 r l he fundaimm.ils ol painting, my dear Mqnluei, have vety 
utile to do with a man’s income." 

Iiisteig pm lus stick a* loss his knees and leanul hack til 
Ins chair, “Vour p.rnnts have wniun to me, Vincent, and 
asked me to do what I can lo help you. Vny well It 1 can- 
not in lull conscience buy vom diawmgs I ran at hast give you 
i little pratlu.il advne. You au l timing youisell by going 
about .n those unspeakable Mgs You must buv youisel! some 
clothes and ti\ to keep up appearance s. You forget that 
\nu ate a Van (iogh. Again, you should tty lu associate with 
llu better people ol *1 lit* Hague, and not always go about with 
wot king people and the lower classes. You somehow have a 
penchant lor the sordid and ugly; you have bun seen in 1 1n- 
most questionable ol places and with Lhe most questionable of 
Loinpiuioiis How ean you cvci hope to arrive at success if 
\ou lu have that way 3 " 

Vincent got off the corner of the table and stood over Ter- 
stceg. 1 1 there was any chance to win back the man’s friend- 
ship, this was the time and place. 11c searched about within 
himself to find a soil and sympathetic voice. 

“Mijnlucr, it is good ol you to try to help me, and I will 
answer as smecrcly and truthfully as I know how. How ean I 
dicss better when I have not a single franc to spate for clothes, 
and no way of earning one 3 
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“To stroll on wharves, and in alleys and markets, in waiting 
rooms and even saloons, that is not a pleasant pastime, except 
for an aitistl As such, one would rathci be in the dirtiest 
place, where there is something to draw, than at a tea party with 
charming ladies. The searching for subjects, the living among 
working people, the drawing from nature on the vciy spot is a 
rough work, even a duty work at times. The manners and 
dress of a salesman are not suitable ior me, 01 for anyone else 
who does not hast* to talk with line ladies and rich gentlemen 
to sell them e.\pcnu\e things and make money. 

“My place is drawing diggers 111 a hole on the Geest, as I 
have been doing all day There, my ugly face and shabby coat 
perfectly harmonr/e with the stirtoundings, and I am myself 
and work with pleasure. When 1 wear a fine coat, the working 
people I want to sketch arc afraid oi me and distrust me. The 
purpose of mj drawing is to make people see things worth ob- 
serving and which 110L everyone knows. If 1 sometimes have 
to sacrifice social manners to get my \yoik done, am I not justi- 
fied ? Do I lower my sc It by living with the people 1 draw? 
Do I lower myself when I go into the houses ol labouieis and 
poor people, and when 1 icceivc them in my studio ? I think 
my profession requius it. Is that what vou call ruining my- 
self P ' 5 

“You are \cry hcacKliong, Vuuent. and will not listen to 
older men who can help you You (ailed before, and you will 
fail again. It will be the same stoiy all over” 

“I ha\c a draftsman's fist, Mijnhcer Terstceg, and I cannot 
stop drawing no matter how much you advise me! I ask you, 
since the day I began to draw 1 , have I ever doubted or hesitated 
or wavered ’ I think you know quite well that I pushed on- 
ward, and that little by little 1 ant growing stronger in the bat- 
ik." 

“Perhaps. But you arc battling for a lost cause.” 

He rose, buttoned the glove on hts wrist, and placed the high 
silk hat on his head. “Mauve and 1 will take care that you do 
not receive any more money from Theo. That is the only way 
to bring you around to your senses.” 

Vincent felt something crash in his breast. If they attackec 
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him from the side of Thco, he was lost. 

“My Cod I” he rued. “Why should you do this to me? 
What have I done to you that you should want to destroy mc ? 
Is it honest to kill a man just because lie diflers from your opin- 
ions 5 Can't you let me go my own way ? I pumuse never 
to bother you again My hi other is the only soul I have lelt in 
the world. How can you lake him from me?” 

“Tt is for your own good, Vincent," said Tersteeg, and went 
out. 

Vincent grabbed up his money purse and ism all the way 
downtown to buy a plaster foot. Jet answered the doorbell at 
the Uili boon len. She was surprised to see him. 

“Anton isn’t at home,” she said. “lie’s Inghtfully angry at 
you He said he doesn't cvei want to see you again. Oh, 
Vincent, I’m so unhappy that ahis has happened*” 

Vincent put the plaster foot in hci hand. “Please give this 
to Anton,” he said, “and tell him that I am deeply sony.” 

He turned away and was about to go down the steps when 
Jet put a sympathetic hand on his shoulder. 

“The Schevcningcn canvas is finished. Would you care to 
see it?” 

lie stood in silence beloie Mauve's painting, a large picture 
ol a fishing smack being drawn up on the beach by horses. He. 
knew that he was looking at a masterpiece. The horses were 
nags, poor, ill-treated old nags, black, white and brown; they 
were standing there, patient and submissive, willing, resigned 
and quiet. They still had to draw the heavy boat up the last 
bit of the way; the job w r as almost finished. They were pant- 
ing, eoveicd with sweat, but they did not complain. They had 
got over that long ago, years and years ago. They were re- 
signed to live and work some what longer, but if tomorrow they 
had to go to the skinnt r, well, be it so, they were icady. 

Vincent found a deep, practical philosophy in the picture. 
It said to him, u Savon soujjiir sans *e plaindte, fu test la settle 
chose pratique , vest la giandc science , la le$on a a p prendre , la 
solution dtt probleme dc la vie! 9 

He walked away from the house, refreshed and ironically 
amused that the man who struck him the very worsi of al 
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blows should be the one to teach him how to bear it with resig- 
nation. 


8 

CiirisiisiA oprr.il ion was successful, but it hnl to b< paid for. 
Vincent stnt olT the twelve water-colours to lus I'jnlc Cor and 
waited for the thirty Irancs payment lie wailed many, many 
days; Uncle Cor suit lilt money at his kisun. Since the doc- 
tor at I-cydcn was the same out who was going In deliver C 2hris 
tine, they wished to keep in Ins good graces. Vincent sent off 
lus last twenty Irancs many days Ik loir die liisi The same old 
story began all over again, bust c. offer and black bread, tin n 
just black hicad, then plain water, then liver, exhaustion, and 
dcliruiin. ('busline was eating M home, hut there was nollung 
ldl our to bung to Vuuent When he uaihcd die en«l u| his 
rope, he rrawlrd out o! hed and lloaud some hem oi olhei 
through a burning log to Weissenhi urh s stiuhei 

Weissenbruch had plenty nl money but he believed in living 
austerely. His atelier was lour flights up, with a huge ,kvlight 
on the noilh. There was nothing m the uotkshop lo dislraei 
the man; no luniks, no magazines, no sol i or eemi'oriahU chan* 
no sketches on die ^alls, no window to look out ol, nothing hut 
the bale, implements ol his Liade. There was not even an e\lia 
stool lor a gucsi to sit down; that kept people away. 

“Oh, its you, is it 3 " lie glow led, without putting down Ins 
biush. He did not mind interrupting people m their own 
studios, but he was about as hospitable as a trapped hon when 
anyone bothcreel him 

Vincent explained what hr had conu lor. 

“Oh, no, my boy 1 " exclaimed Weissenbruch. “Vniue come 
to the wrong person, the very last man in tin woild I 
wouldn't lend you a ten centime piece/’ 

“Can't you spare the money?” 

“Ceitainly I can spate it* Do you think I’m a goddam 
amateur like you and can’t sell anything? I'\e got mote 
money m the bank right now than 1 can spend m time litc- 
tunes/' 
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“Then why won't you lend me twenty-live francs? Fm 
desperate I L haven’t even a crumb of stale bread in the 
house.” 

Weissenbruc h rubbed his hands in glee. “Finel Fincl That’s 
exactly what you need 1 That’s wonderful for you. You may 
be a painter yet.” 

Vincent leaned against the bare wall; he did not have the 
strength to stand up without support. “What is there so won- 
Jeilnl alioiil going hungiy?” 

‘ li\ ihe best thing in the world for you, Van Gogh. It will 
make you suffer.” 

“Why arc you so interested in seeing me suffer 5 ” 

Wcisstnbiiuli sat on the lone stool, crossed his legs, and 
pointed a red-lipped brush at Vinu ill's jaw. 

“Because it will make a teal ariist ol you. The more you 
sutler, the more gialclul you ought to he. Thai’s the stufi out 
oi which lust rale painters are made. An empty stomach is 
belter than a lull one. Van Gogh, and a broken hcait is better 
than happiness. Ne\er forget that 1 *’ 

“That’s a lot of rot, Weisscnbnieh, and you know it.” 

Wcisseiibrueh made little slabs in Vincent's dnection with his 
brush. “The man who has never been miserable has nothing 
»o paint about, Van (»ogh. Happiness is bovine; it’s only good 
tor cows and tiadesmcn. Aitists tlnisc on pain; it you’re hungry, 
discouraged and wretched, be grafcJul. God is being good to 
you 1 ’’ 

“Poverty destroys.” 

“Yes, it destroys the weak. But not the strong f It |>overty can 
destioy you, then you're a weakling and ought to go down.” 

“And you wouldn’t raise a finger to help me?” 

“Not even iL I thought you the greatest painter of all time. 
Ii hunger and pain can kill a man, then lie’s not worth saving. 
The only artists who belong on tins earth are the men whom 
neither God nor the devil can kill until they’ve said everything 
they waul to say.” 

“But I’ve gone hungry for years, Weisscnbruch. Fve gone 
without a root ovet my head, walking in the rain and snow with 
haidly anything on, ill and feverish and abandoned. I have 
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nothing more to learn from that sort of thing.” 

“You haven’t scratched the surface ol suffering yet. You’re 
just a beginner. I tell you, pain’ is the only infinite thing in 
this world. Now run on home and pick up your pencil. The 
hungrier and moie miserable you get, the better you will work.” 

“And the quicker I'll have my thawings rejected.” 

Weisseuhiuch laughed heartily. “Of touise they’ll be re- 
jected 1 They ought to be. That’s good lor you, too. It will make 
you even nunc miserable. Then your next canvas will be belli r 
than the one before. If vou starve and sutler and lu\e your 
work abused and neglected for a sufficient numbci ol years, 
you may mntually- -notice 1 sav you may, not you will— you 
may esenlually tin n out one painting that will be Fit to bang 
alongside ol Jan St ecu or . . ” 

“. . . or Woissi nbriich 1 ” 

“Just so. Or Wcjsstiibruch. It I gave you anv money now 
I would be robbing you of youi chances lor immortality.” 

“To hell with immortality 1 1 want io draw here and now. 
And I can’t do that on an empty stomach. ’ 

“Nonsense, my boy. hverytlung ol value that has ban 
painted has been done on an empty stomach When your in- 
testines arc full, you create at the wrong end.” 

“It doesn't seem to me that I’ve heard about you sulleiing so 
much.” 

“I ha\e crume imagination. I can und< rsland pain without 
going through it ” 

“You old fraud 1 ” 

“Not at all. 11 1 had seen that my work was insipid, like 
Do Bocks, I would ha\i thrown my money away and lived like 
a tiamp It just so happens that I can « reale the pci tea lllu 
sion oi pain without a per l ect' memory ol it. Thai’s why I’m 
a great artist.” 

“That’s why you’ie a grc.it humbug. Come along, Wiissm- 
bruch, be a good iellow and lend me twenty-fiu liaius ” 

“Not even twenty -five centimes* -I tell you. I’m since ic. 
I think too highly of you to weaken your fabric by lending you 
money. You w r ill bulliant woik some day, Vincent, pro- 
viding you carve out your own destiny; the plaster foot iu 
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Mauve’s dustbin convinced me of that. Now lun along, and 
stop at the soup km hen for a bowl of tree broth.'* 

Vincent stared at Weisscnbruch lor a moment, turned and 
opened the door. 

“Wait a minute*” 

“You don't mean to tell me ymfic going to be a coward and 
weaken?” asked Vincent hatshly. 

“Look here, Van (Jogh, I'm no miser; I'm acting on principle. 
If 1 thought you were a look I'd give you twenty-five irancs 
to get lid ol you. But I respect you as a fellow craftsman. 
I'm going to give you something you couldn't buy for all the 
money in the world. And there's not another man in The 
I Iague except Maine, that I'd give it to. Come over here. Adjust 
that cuitam on the skylight. That's Ixtlei. Have a look at this 
study. Here’s how I'm going to work out the design and ap- 
portion my material. Lor (Christ’s sake, how do you expect to 
see it if you stand in the light?” 

An hour later Vincent left, exhilarated, lie had learned 
more in that short time than he could have' in a year at art 
school. He walked some distance belorc he icmcmbcred that 
he was hungry, leverish, and ill, and that he had not a centime 
in the world. 


9 

A fi.w days later he encountered Mauve in the dunes. II he 
had any hopes oi a lcioixdiation, he was disappointed 

“Cousin Mauve, 1 waul to beg your paidon lor what hap- 
pened in your studio. It was stupid ol me. Can't you see your 
way clear to foigivx me? Won't you come and six* my work 
some time and talk things over? * 

Mauve refused point blank “I will certainly not come to 
sec you, that is all o\cr.” 

“llave you lost laith in me so completely?” 

“Yes. You have a vicious character.” 

“If you will tell me what 1 have done that is vicious, I will try 
to mend my ways.” 

“I am no longer interested in what you do.” 
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“1 have done nothing but cat and sleep and work as an artist. 
Is that vicious ?’ 1 

“Do you call yourself: an ailist?’ 

“Yes.” 

“How absurd. You never .sold a picture in your life.” 

“Is that what being an artist means- -selling ? I thought it 
meant one who was always seeking without absolutely finding. 
I thought it mtans the contrary from ‘I know it, l have found 
it.’ When I say I am an artist, I only mean ‘I am seeking, I am 
striving, I, am* in it with all my heart.’ ” 

“Nevertheless, you have a vicious character.” 

“You suspect me of something- 11 is in the an - you think 
I am keeping something back. ‘Vnucni is ludmg something 
that cannot stand the light/ What is it, Mauve ? Speak to me 
frankly.” 

Mauve went back to his easel and began applying paml. 
Vincent turned away and walked slowly over tlu* sand 

He was right. There was something m the an. flit Hague 
had learned about his relation to Chnsline. I)c Hoik was the 
one to break the news, lie blew m with a naughty smile on 
his bud-hke mouth. Christine was posing, so lie spoke 111 
English. 

“Well, well. Win Gogh/’ he said, throwing oil his heavy 
black overcoat and lighting a long cigarette. * It's all ovu town 
that you've taken a mistress. I heard it from Wmscnbriu.li, 
Mauve and Tersteeg. The Hague is up in arms about it.” 

“Oh,” said Vincent, “so that’s what it's all about" 

“You should bo more discreet, old fellow. Is she some model 
about town? I thought I knew all the available ones ” 

VnneiiL glanced ovei at Christine knitting by the lue Theie 
was a homely sou of attractiveness alxmt hei as she sal lIuu, 
sewing in her merino and apron, her eyes upon the lillk gar 
incut she was making. L>e Bock diopped his ugaieite to the 
floor and jumped up. 

“My (iodl' he exclaimed, “you don’t mean to tell me that'* 
your mistress?” 

“I have no mistress, Dc Bock. Bui 1 presume that's the 
woman they’re talking about.” 
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De Bock wiped some imaginary perspiration from his fore- 
head and looked Chustme over carefully. ‘‘How the devil can 
you bring yourself 10 sleep with her?” 

“Why do you ask that?” 

“My clear old chap, she's a hag* The commonest sort of a 
lug* What can you be thinking about ? No wonder Tersteeg 
was shockid It you want a mistress, whv don’t you pick up 
one oi the rual little models about town 3 There aic plenty of 
them round” 

“As 1 told you once before, I)r Bock, this woman i&not my 
nu stress.” 

“Then what . 

“Site's my wile 1 " 

De Bock closed his tinv lips over his teeth with the gesture of 
a man linking a buttonhole around a button. 

“Your wile*” 

‘ Yes. I intend to marry her.” 

“My God'” 

De Bock threw one last look of horror and icpulsion at Chris- 
tine, and (led without even pulling on his coat. 

“What were you saying about me 3 ” asked Christine. 

Vincent ciosscd and looked down at her for a moment. “I 
told De Bock that you air going to be my wile.” 

ChiJstnv was silent tor a long time, her hands woiking 
busily. Her mouth hung slightly open and her tongue would 
dart qukkly, like the tongue of a snake, to moisten the rapidly 
drying lips. 

“You would really marry me, Vincent ? Why?” 

“If I don't marry you, it would have Ucn kinder of me to 
let you alone. I w.mi to go through the joys and sonows of 
domestic life in order lo paint it trom my own expei icncc. I 
was in love with a woman once, Chiistinc. When I wmt to 
her house, they told 111c I disgusted her. My love was true and 
honest and strong, Chrisnne, and when I came away I knew it 
had been killed. But after death there is a resurrection; you 
were that rcsuucction .' 9 

“But you can't many me' What about the cluldien 3 And 
your brother may stop sending the money.” 
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“1 respect a woman who is a mother, Christine. Well keep 
the new baby and Herman hero with us, the others can stay 
with your mother. As for Theo ... yes ... he may cut of! 
my head. But when I write him the full truth I do not think 
he will abandon me.” 

He sat on ihe Iloor by her feet. She was looking so much 
better than when lie had first met her. There w T as a little touch 
of happiness m her melancholy brown eyes A new spirit of 
litc had come to hci whole personality. Posing had not been 
easy ior her, but she had worked hard and patiently. When he 
first met her, she had been coarse and ill and miserable; now 
her whole manna was more quiet. She had found new health 
and life. As he sat there looking up into her crude, marked 
face into which a slight note of sweetness had come, he thought 
once again ot the line from Michelet: " Comment sc fait-il quit 
y ait stu hi tcnc tine femme scale dcse* pcrcc?" 

"Sicn, we’ll skimp and be as saung as possible, won’t we? 
I tear there will come a time when I shall be quite without 
means. 1 shall lx able to help you until yon go to Leyden, but 
when you come back 1 don't know how \ou will find me, with 
or without bread. What 1 lu\e I will share with you and the 
child.” 

Christine slipped oil the chair, onto tin flooi beside him, put 
her arms about his neck and laid her head on lus shoulder. 

“Just let me stay with you, Vincent. I don’t ask fur much. 
It there’s nothing but bn ad and tulTte, I don’t complain. 1 
love you, Vincent. You're the first man’s ever been good to me. 
You don't got to marry me ll you don’t want. I'll pose and 
work hard and do whatever you tell me. Only let me stay 
with yotd It’s the first lime 1 ever been happy, Vincent. I 
don't want things. I’ll just share what you have and be happy.” 

He could fnl the swelling child against him, warm and liv- 
ing. He ran his fingertips gently over hci homely fact, kissing 
the scars one by one. lie let her hair fall down her back, 
smoothing out the thin strands with tender strokes ot lus hand. 
She laid her flushed, happy cheek on his beard and rubbed 
softly against the grain. 

“You do love tnc, Christine?*' 
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"Yes, Vincent, 1 do/* 

“It's good to he loved. The world may call it wrong if it 
likes/* 

“To hell with the world," said Christine, simply. 

“1 will live as a labour u; that suits me. You and f understand 
eaili olhci and we do not need to mind what anybody says. 
We do not have to pretend to keep up a social standing. My 
own class casi me out long ago. I would rather have a crust of 
hi rad at my own health, however poor it may lie, than live 
without man ving you." 

They sat on the Horn, warmed by the red glow ol the stove, 
entwined in each othei’s arms It was the postman who luoke 
the spell. He handed Vnnent a letter Irom Amsterdam. It 
read: 

Vincent: 

Have just heard ol your disgrarelul conduct Kindly cancel 
my older tor the six drawings. I will take no turther interest 
in your work. 

C. A/. Van Gogh . 

His whole late now rested with Theo. Unless he could 
make Theo undeistind the lull nature ot his lelationship with 
Christine, he too would he justified m cutting ofi the hundred 
Italics a month, lie could do without his master, Mauve; he 
unild do without his drain , Tcrstecg, he could do without Ins 
l.unily, friends, and cun jibes as long as he had hjs w'ork and 
(’hnstine. llut he could not do without that hundred francs a 
month 1 

lie wrote long, passionate letters to his brother, explaining 
lu-iylhmg, begging Theo to understand and not desert him. 
I It liv«.d irom day to day with a dark iear ot the worst. He did 
not dare to order more drawing material than he could pay lor, 
01 undertake any water-colours 01 push on. 

Theo offered objections, many of them, but he did not con- 
demn. He offered advice too, but not once did he infer that 
if his advice were not taken he would stop sending the money. 
And in the end, although he did not approve, he assured Vm- 
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cent that his help would go on >nst as before. 

Il was now early May. The doctor at Leyden had told 
Christine she would be confined sometime in June. Vincent de- 
cided that it would be wiser if she did not move in with him 
until after the confinement, at which time he hoped to lent the 
vacant house next dooi on the Schcnkweg. Christine spent most 
of her time at the studio, but her possessions still remained at 
her mother’s. They were to be officially nuined alter her ic- 
covcry. 

He went to Leyden for Christine’s confinement. The child 
did not move fiom nine m the i veiling until hall pasL one. It 
had to be taken with the ioaeps, but n was not injured at all. 
Christine suffered a great ileal of pain, but she forgot it all 
when she saw Vincent. 

“We will soon begin to draw again,” she said. 

Vincent stood looking down at her with tears in lus eyes. Ft 
did not matter that the » hild belonged to another man. It was 
his wife and baby, and lie was happy with a taut pain in lus 
chest. 

When lie ictuincd to the Schcnkweg he found the landlord 
and owner ot the lumlxT yard in front of the house. 

“What about taking that other house, Mijnheer Van (iogh ? 
Il is only eight trams a wuk I'll ha\o it all painted and plas- 
tered for you. If you will puk out the kind ol wallpaper you 
like, I will put it on tor jou.” 

“Not so fast,” said Vincent. “I would like the new house 
for when my wile comes home, but 1 must w r rite to my brother 
first” 

“Well, 1 must put on some wallpaper, so pick the one you 
like btst, and il you can’t take the house, n won’t matter.” 

Tlico had been hearing about the house next door for several 
months. It was much larger, with a studio, living room, kitchen, 
alcove, and an attic bedroom. It was four francs a week more 
than the old place, hut with Christine, Herman, and the baby 
all corning to the Schcnkweg, they needed the new space. Thco 
replied that he had received anolher raise m salary and that 
Vincent could rely upon receiving a hundred and fifty francs 
a month for the present. Vincent rented the new house im- 
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mcdiatclv. Ghiislme was eoniing home in a week and he u anted 
her to find a warm nest upon her a nival. The owner lent him 
two men irom the yard to carry his furniture next door to the 
new studio. Christine’s mother came there to straighten things. 

10 

'Tin new studio looked so n.al, wiih plain greyish-brown paper, 
si'iuhh-'d wooden (loots, studies on the walls, an easel at each 
end, and a large, white deal wot king table. Christine’s mother 
put up white muslin curtains at the windows. Adjoining the 
studio was an alcove where Vincent kept all lus drawing hoards, 
poitloho-j and woodcuts; in a coiner was a closet for lus hollies, 
lints, and hooks. The living room had a table, a few kitchen 
chairs, an oil stove, and a huge wicker chair lor Christine near 
tin. window’. Reside it he pul a small non ml> with a green 
cover, and above it the etching by Rembrandt of the two women 
h\ ilk * radio, one of them reading Irom the Bible by the light 
ol a candle. 

Ih suuied cver\ thing that was strictly necessary foi the 
k’Uhen; when Christine amc back she could prepare dinner 
m ten minutes lie bought an extra knife, fork, spoon, and 
plate against the day when Tluo should come to visit them. 
Up in the ailir he pul a large bed lor hitnscll and his wife, and 
the old one with all tlic bedding in good order for Herman, 
lie and Christine's mother got stiaw, seaweed, bedricking, and 
filled the mattiesscs themselves in the attic. 

When Christine left the hospital, the doctor who treated her, 
the nurse of the vvaid, and the head nurse all came to say good- 
bye. Vincent realized more fully than he lore that she was a 
person for whom serious people might have sympathy and af- 
fection. “She has never seen what is good,” he said to himself, 
“so how can she he good?” 

Christine’s mother and her hoy Herman were at the Schenk- 
weg to greet hei. Ir w’as a delightful homecoming, for Vincent 
hail told her nothing about the new nest. She ran about touch- 
ing things; the cradle, the easy chair, the flower pot he had 
placed on the sill outside her window. She was 111 high spirits. 
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“Tlic professor was awfully funny/' she cried. “He said, ‘I 
say, are you fond of gin and hitlers? And can you smoke 
cigars?’ ‘Yes/ I answered him. ‘I only asked it/ he said, ‘to till 
you that you need not give it up But you must not use vine- 
gar, pepper, or mustard. And you should cal meat at least 
once a week/ 1 

Their Udinntn looked a good deal like a hold of a ship, for u 
had been wainscotud. Vincent had to carry the iron cradle 
upstairs evuy night and dow.i again to the living room in the 
morning He had to do all the housework lor which Christine 
was still too weak; making the beds, lighting the fire, lilting 
and lariving and cleaning. He Jell as though Ik had been to- 
gether with Chi inline and the children lor a long lime, and that 
he was in Ins element Although she si ill suileicd lrorn the 
operation, theie was a renewing and a leviving m her. 

Vincent went hack to work with a new peace in Ins hcail. It 
was good to have a hearth oi one's own, to feel the hustle and 
organization oi a family about one. Living with Christine gave 
him e oui age and energy to go on with his work. If only # l heo 
did not desert him he was certain that he could develop into a 
good painter. 

Tn the Borinagc lie had slaved for Cod; here he had a new 
and more tangible kind oi Cod, a religion that could be ex- 
pressed in one sentence: that the figure of a labourer, some fur- 
rows in a ploughed field, a bit ol sand, sea and sky were serums 
subjects, so difficult, but at the* same* time so beautiful, that it 
was indeed vvoith while to devote his life to the task of express- 
ing the poet iv hidden in them. 

One afternoon, coming home* from the dunes, he met Tci- 
steeg in hont oi the Schenkweg house 

“1 am glad to sec you, Vincent/’ said Tersteeg “I thought 
1 would come and inquire how you are getting on/’ 

Vincent dreaded the storm Lhai he knew would break once 
Tersteeg got upstairs. He stood chatting with him a few mo- 
ments on the street in order to gather strength. Tersteeg was 
friendly and pleasant. Vincent shivered. 

When the two men entered, Christine was nursing the baby 
in her wicker chair. Herman was playing by the stove. Ter- 
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steep gapccl at them for a long, long time. When he spoke, it 
was in English. 

"What is the meaning of that woman and child?" 

"Christine is my wife. The child is ours." 

"You h.i'T actually married her?" 

"We haven’t gone through tlu ccrcirtony yet, if that's what 
you mean." 

"How can you think ol living with a woman . . . and chil- 
dren v-ho . . .” 

“Men usually marry, do tlu y nor?" 

"But you have no money. You’re being supported by your 
brother." 

"Noi at all Thco pays me a salary. Ii\ cry thing I make be- 
longs to him lie will get his money back some day.” 

"Have you gone mad, Vincent? This is certainly a thing 
that comes from an unsound nund and tempei ament." 

"Human conduct, Mijnhccr, is a great deal like drawing. 
The whole perspective changes with the shifted position of the 
eye, and depends not on the suhp t, but on the man who is 
looking " 

"I shall write to your father, Vincent. 1 shall write and tell 
him of the whole affair " 

"Don’t you think it would he ridiculous if they received an 
indignant letter from you, and soon alter, u request irom me 
to come and visit here at my expense ?" 

"You intend to write, yoursell 

"Can you ask that? Of course f will. But you must admit 
that now is a very untimely moment. Father is being moved to 
the vicarage at Nuenen. My wife’s condition is such that any 
anxiety oi strain now would be murder." 

"Then of course I shan’t write. My boy, you’re as foolish 
as the man who wants to drown himselt. I only want to save 
you trom it." 

"1 don’t doubt your good intentions, Mijnheer Tcrstccg, and 
that is why I try not to be angry at your words. But this con- 
versation is very disagreeable to me." 

Tersteeg went away, a baffled look on his lace. It was Weis* 
enbruch who delivered the first real blow tor the outside world. 
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He drifted in nonchalantly one afternoon to see if Vincent 
was still alive. 

“Hello,' 1 he said. “I notice you managed to get along with- 
out that twenty-five francs." 

“Yes " 

“Now aren’t you glad I didn’t coddle you 2 ” 

“[ believe about the iirsl thing I said to you, that night at 
Maine’s, was ‘On to helP’ l repeat iny invitation " 

“li you keep this up, sou’ll become anolhw Wnssenbi uch; 
you’ve got the making ol a ical man in yc»u Why don’t you 
introduce me to your mistress. I’ve never had the honour.” 
“Halt me all you like, Wi lssenbrin h, but least her alone.” 
Chnstme was locking the iron cradle with its green covit. 
She knew that she was being ridiculed, and looked up at Vin- 
cent with pain on her hue. Vimmi crossed to tin moilui and 
ihild anti stood by their side, piokclmly. Weissenbiuih 
glanced at the group, then at the Rembrandt over the cradle. 

“I say,” he exclaimed, “you make a corking motif. I’d like 
to do you. I’d call it Holy Ftimilyl ' 3 

Vincent sprang after Wcissi iibiuih with an oath, but the 
latter got out the dooi salely. Vint cm ssent back to his family. 
There was a hit of mirror hung oil the wall Ik side the Rem- 
brandt. Vincent glanced up, caught the idled ion of the three 
of them anti in one horrible, devastating instant ot claniy saw 
through the eyes oi Weissenbruch . the bastanl, the whore, 
and the chanty monger. 

“What did he call us?” asked Christine. 

“The I loly Family.” 

“What’s that?" 

“A picture ot Mary, Jesus, and Joseph/’ 

Tears sprang to her eyes and she buried her head in the 
baby’s clothes. Vincent went on his knees beside the iron 
cradle to cointort her. Dusk was creeping m the noilh win- 
dow and threw a quiet shadow over the room Once again 
Vincent was able to detach himseli and see the three of them, 
just as though he were not a member ol the group. This time 
he saw through the eyes of his own heart. 
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“Don’t cr), Sicn," he said “Don't cry, darling Lilt up your 
head and dry youi tears. IVa^cnlninh was tight!’' 

IJ 

Vinci. vi disiosered Scheveningen and oil painting at about 
the same time. Schcvcmngcn was a little fishing ullage lying in 
a valby of two protective sand dunes cm the North Sea. On the 
beach tin re wcic iovvs of square fishing harks with one mast 
and deep-coloured, wiathei beaten sails. They had rude, 
square rudders behind, fishing nets spread out ready for the sea, 
and a imv mst-red 01 sea-blue triangular flag aloft. There were 
blue wagons on icd wheels to cairy the fish to the village; fisher- 
\vi\ts m white oilskin taps fastened at the front by two round 
gold pins; family crowds at the tide’s edge to welcome the 
baiks; the Kurzaal flying its gay flags, a pleasure house for for- 
eigners who liked the taste of salt on their lips, but not choked 
down their ihmals The sea was grey with whitecaps at the 
shoie and ever deepening hues of green fading into a dull blue; 
the sky was a cleaning grey with patterned clouds and an occa- 
sional design of blue to suggest to the fishennen that a sun still 
shines over Holland. Scheveningen was a place where men 
worked, and where the people were indigenous to the soil and 
the sea. 

Vincent had been doing a good manv sticct scenes in water- 
colour and he found thal medium satisfactory for a quick im- 
pression. Rut water-colour did not have the depth, the thick- 
ness, the chai actor to express the things he needed to say. He 
yearned for oil, but he was afraid to tackle it because he had 
heard of so many painters being ruined by going to oil before 
they learned to draw. Then Theo came to The Hague. 

Theo was now twenty-six and a competent art dealer. He 
travelled frequently for his house, and was everywhere known 
as one of the best young men in the business. Goupil and 
Company had sold out m Paris to Boussod, Valadon (known as 
les Mcssicios) and although they had xetained Theo in his 
former position, the art business was not what it had been un- 
der Goupil and Uncle Vincent. Pictures were now sold for the 
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highest price obtainable- - regardless of merit — and only the 
successful painters were paiiom/cd. Uncle Vincent, Terstecg, 
and ( voupil had considered it the wry first duty of an art dealer 
to discovci and entourage new and young artists; now only the 
old and retognmd pamUis weie solicited. The newcomers in 
the field, Manet, Monet, Pissarro, Sisley, Renoir, IJrrilu Morisot, 
Cezanne, Degas, Guillauimn. and even youugei men, Toulouse- 
Lautrec, Gauguin, Seurat and Signac, wue trying to say 
something chile lent from what I’ougucicau and the academic- 
ians weie repeating endlessly, hut no one would listen to them. 
None of these revolutionists had ever had a cam as exhibited 
or olTorcd up lor sale under the tool of les Messieurs. Tluo had 
developed a profound distaste for Uougucreaii and the academic- 
ians; his sympathies were all with the young imuAatois Kvcty 
djy lie did what lu* could to persuade les Mcs*uuis to exhibit 
the new paintings and eclin lie the public to buy. Lts Me went* 
ihought the innovators mad, childish, and completely without 
ttchnujiu*. Theo ihought tliun the future masters. 

Christine remained upstairs in die .11 tic bedroom while the 
brothers met in the studio. When their lust greetings wue 
over, Theo said, L ‘I had to come on business, too, hut l must 
confess that my primary puipose in Th< Hague is to dissuade 
you from establishing any permanent relationship with this 
woman. First of all, what js she like?” 

“Do you remember 0111 old nurse at Zundeit. Lu*n Vet- 
man?” 

“Yes." 

“Sien is that kind of person. She is just an ordinary woman 
of the people, yet for me she has something sublime. Whoever 
loves one ordinary, commonplace pcison, and is loved by her, is 
already happy, notwithstanding the dark side ol life, li was 
the feeling of being of some use that brought me to myself again 
and made me revive. I did not seek for it, hut it found me. 
Sicn puts up with all the w 01 lies and tumbles ol ? painlci’s hie, 
and is so willing to pose that I think I shall become a better 
artist with her than if I had inanicd Kay.” 

Theo walked about the studio and finally s[>oke while staring 
intently at a water-coloui. “The only thing I can’t understand 
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is how you could fall in love with this woman while you were 
so desperately in love with Kay.” 

“I didn’t fall in love, Theo, not immediately. Because Kay 
turned me down, should all my human feelings be extin- 
guished? When you conic here you do not find me discouraged 
and melancholy, but you comi into a new studio and a home in 
lull swing: no mysterious studio, but one th.it is rooted in real 
hie — a studio with n cradle and a baby’s high thair — where 
there is no stagnation, hut whirc everything pushes and urges 
and stirs to activity. To me it is as dear as day that one must 
led what one draws, that one must live m the reality of family 
life if one wishes to express intimately that iaimly hie.” 

“You know I never draw class distinctions, Vincent, but do 
you think it wise . . . J ” 

“Mo, f don't think I’ve lowered or dishonoured myself,” in- 
icirupted Vincent, “because T leel my woik lies m the heart of 
the people, that 1 must keep close to the ground, grasp life to 
the quick, and make progress through many lares and troubles.” 

“I don’t dispute all ihat.” Theo crossed swilily and stood 
looking down at his biothci. “But why docs it necessitate a 
marriage?” 

“Because there is a promise of marnagc between her and me. 
1 don’t want you to consider her as a mistress, or as somebody 
with whom I am basing a liaison without caring for the conse- 
quences. That promise of marriage is twofold; firstly a promise 
ol civil marriage as soon as circumstances will permit, but sec- 
ondly, it is a promise meanwhile to help each other, to cherish 
*\ich other as if \vc were already mairted, to share everything 
together.” 

“Hut surely sou will wait a hit bclorc you go into the civil 
marriage?” 

“Yes, Theo, if you ask me. We will postpone it until I earn 
a hundred and fifty francs by selling my work, and your help 
will no longer be necessary. 1 promise you I shall not marry 
her until my drawing has progressed so far that I’m inde- 
pendent. By degrees, as I begin to earn, you can send me less 
each month, and at last l will not need your money any longer. 
Then wc will talk about a civil marriage.” 
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“Th.iL sounds like the wisest thing to do.” 

“Hire sht comes, Thco. For my sake, iry to think of her only 
as a wife and mother! For that’s what she ically is.” 

Christine came down the stairs at the rear ol the studio. She 
had on a neat black dress, her hair was carefully combed back, 
and the touch of colour m her face almost obliterated the pock 
marks. She had become ptetty in a homely sort of way. Vin- 
cent's love had surrounded her wilh an aura of confidence and 
well being. She shook hands with Thco quietly, asktd i| he 
wouldn't have a cup of tea, and insisted that lu lemain ini sup- 
per. She sat m her easy ihair by the window, sewmg and 
rocking the cradle. Vincent ran excitedly hack and forth across 
the studio, showing charcoal figures, street scenes in water- 
colour, group studies hammered on with U carpuitu’s ptikil. 
He wanted Thco lo see the progress of his woik. 

Thee had laith that some day Vincent would become a great 
painter, but he was never epute sure he liked the things Vincent 
had done ... as yet. Thco was a discriminating amateur, 
carefully named in the art ol judging, bur he nevei could m.ik*- 
up his mind just what he thought of his brother's work For 
him, Vincent was always in a state ol becoming, never in Lhe 
state of having arrived. 

“If you begin to leel the need to work in oil,” he said, after 
Vincent had shown him all his studies and spoken of lus crav- 
ing, “why don't you begin? What are you waiting toi ?'* 

“For the assurance that my drawing is good enough. Mauve 
and Tersteeg say 1 don't know how . . .” 

. . and Weissenbruch says you do. You’re the one who 
must be the final judge. If you feel that you've goi to express 
yourself in deeper colour now, the time is ripe. Jump in 1 " 

“But, Thco, the expense! Those confounded tubes cost their 
weight in gold/’ 

“Meet me at my hotel tomorrow morning at ten. The sooner 
you begin sending me oil canvases, the quicker I'll get my 
money out of this investment.” 

During supper Thco and Christine chatted aivmatoilly. When 
Theo left, he turned to Vincent on the stairs and said in 
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French, “She’s nice, really nice. I had no ideal” 

They made a strange contrast, walking up the Wagen- 
straat the following morning; the younger brother carefully 
groomed, his boots polished, linen stanhed, suit pressed, neck- 
tie neatly 111 plate, bkuk bowlei hat at a j mnty angle, soft 
blown heard carelully ti mimed, walking along with a well 
poised, tun pace; md llie other, with worn out boots, patched 
ti misers dial did not match dir tight ioit, no nuLiir, an absurd 
peasant’s cap stiuk on the top of his luad, heaid wiamblmg out 
111 lunous icd whorK, hitching along with jerky, uiicun slips, 
waung his arms and making excitid gestures as lie talked. 

Th*.\ w'uc not conscious ol the putme they made. 

Thin took Vincent to Cioupils to buy die lubes of paint, 
brushes, and cans as. Tustceg uspectul and admired Tlieo; 
lie wanted to like and understand Vinceni When he heard 
whit diey hul come lor. he insisted upon finding all the ma- 
le rial hinva.ll and advising Vincent cm tin merits of the various 
pignu nts 

Tlieo and Vimenl 1 lamped the six kilmmltes aeross the 
Junes to Sche\emngcn. \ lislung smaik was just coming in. 
Near the monument thcie was a little wooden shed in which a 
man sat on the lookout. As soon as the boat came in view the 
I el low appeared with 1 huge llag. He was Jollowid by 1 crowd 
ol children. A li w minutes alter he had wased his flag, a man 
on an old horse armed Lo go and fetch the anchor. The group 
was joined hv a nuinhu of men and women who came pouring 
over the sand hill from the village to welcome the crew. When 
the boat was ncai enough, the man 011 horseback went into the 
water and u tinned with the anchor. Then the fishermen 
were bi ought ashore 011 the backs of fellow's with high rubber 
boots, and with each arm a! there was a great cheer of welcome. 
When they were all aslioic and the horses had dragged the bark 
up on the beach, the whole troop inarched home over the sand 
lull in caravan style, with the man on the horse tow'cnng over 
them like a tall spectre. 

“This is the sort oi thing I want lo do with my paints,” said 
Vincent. 

'“Let me have some canvases as soon as you become satisfied 
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with your work. I might be able to find purchasers in Paris.'* 

“Oh, Thco, you must 1 You must begin to sell me!” 

12 

When Theo left, Vincent began experimenting with his pig- 
ments. He did three oil studies; one a row of pollard willows 
behind the Geest bridge, another of a cinder path, and a third 
of the vegetable gardens ol Meerdervoort wheie a man m a blue 
smock was picking up potatoes. The field was of white sand, 
partly dug up, still covered with rows of dried stalks with green 
weeds between. In the distance there were dark giccn trees and 
a few roois, When be looked at his work in the studio, be 
was elated; he was ceitain that no one could possibly know 
they were his first cfloit* The drawing, the backbone of paint- 
ing and the skeleton that supported all the rest, was aauraic 
and true to hie. He was surprised a hlllc because he had 
thought his first things would be failures. 

He was busy painting a sloping ground in the woods, covered 
with moldercd, dry beech leaves. The ground was light and 
dark reddish brown, made more so by the shadows of trees 
which threw streaks over it and sometimes half blotted it out. 
The question was to get the depth ot colour, the enormous fouc 
and solidness of the ground. While painting, he perceived for 
the first time how much light there was still m that darkness. 
He had to keep that light, and keep at the same time the depth 
of rich colour. 

The ground was a carpel of deep reddish brown in the glow 
of an autumn evening sun, tempered by the trees. Young 
birches sprang up, caught light on one side, and were sparkling 
green there, the shadowy sides of the stems were waim, deep 
black-grecn. Behind the saplings, behind the brownish red 
soil was a very delicate sky, bluish grey, warm, hardly blue, all 
aglow. Against it was a hazy border of green and a network 
of little stems and yellowish leaves. A few figures of wood 
gatherers were wandei ing around like dark masses of mysterious 
shadow. The white cap of a woman, who was bending to 
reach a dry branch, stood out brusquely againsi the deep reel - 
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brown of the ground. A dark silhouette of a man appealed 
above the- underbrush; moulded against the sky, the figure was 
large and lull ol poetry. 

While painting he said to himself, “T must not go away be- 
fore there is something ol an autumn evening feeling in it, 
something mysterious, something serious” Hut the light was 
lading He had lo woik quickly. The figures he painted in 
at onu hv a Uu si mug stmkes with a resolute brush. It struck 
lum hmv fiiml\ tin liille tnx stems snore muted in iho ground. 
He Hied to paint them in, hut the ground was aluady so sticky 
ih.it a brush stroke was lost in it. lie tried again and again, 
despciatoly, for it was getting darker. At last he saw he was 
dcleated, no lvusli » mild suggest amilung in that rich loam- 
hiown of the earth With a blind intuition he flung the biush 
away, squet/ul the roots and trunks on the canvas Irom the 
tubes of paint, picked up anothu brush, and modeled the thick, 
coloured oil wnli the handle. 

“Yes,” he cv laiinc d, as night finally claimed the woods, 
'‘now they stand theie, using hom the ground, strongly rooti d 
in it. 1 have said whai I wanted to say 1 ” 

WVissenlirikh looked in that evening. "‘Como along with 
nu to PttlfJn /. We’re lining some tableaux and charade s 11 

Vincent had not loigoiitn Ins last visit. “No, thanks, I 
don't can lo leave nij wile.” 

Wcissenhiin h walked o\ci to Christine, kissed her hand, 
asked ailu her health, ami played with the baby quite icivially. 
lie evidently had no leiolWlinn ol the last thing he had said 
to them. 

“Let me set sonu of your new sketches, Vincent.” 

Vincent complied only too gladly. Weissenbrm h puked out 
a study ol Monday’s market, where they were pulling down 
the stands; another oi a line waiting in iront oi the soup kitchen; 
another of three old men at llic insane asylum; another of a 
fishing smack at Schevemngcn with the anchor raised, and a 
fifth that Vincent had made on his knees, m the mud of 
the dunes during a driving ram stoim, 

“Are these tor sale 3 I'd like to buy them.** 

“Is this another ol your poor jokes, Weisscnbiuch?” 
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“I never joke about painting. These studies aie superb. How 
much do you wont?” 

Vincent said, “Name your own price," numbly, afiaid that 
he was going to be ridiculed at any moment. 

“Very well, how about live francs apiece 3 Twenty-five for 
the lot.” 

Vincent’s eyes shot open. “That’s too much 1 My Uncle Cor 
Only paid me two and a half francs.” 

* “He cheated you, m> boy. :Ml dealcis chi at you. Some day 
they will sell for five thousand francs. What do you say, is it 
a deal?” 

“Weisscnbiuch, sometimes you’re an angel and sometimes 
you're a fiend*” 

“That’s for variety, so my triends won’t get tired ot me.” 

He took out a wallet and handed Vincent twemy-fiu’ francs. 
“Now conic' along with me to PitUhti. You need a little en- 
tertainment. We're having a farce by Tony Ollermans. It will 
do you good to laugh.” 

So Vincent went along. The hall ol the duh was crowded 
with men all smoking cheap and strong tobacco The first 
tableau was after an etching' by Nicholas Maes, The Stable at 
Bethlehem , scry good on lone and coloui, but decidedly off in 
expression. The other was after Rembrandt's Isaac Blessing 
Jacob, with a splendid Rebecca looking on lo see it her trick 
would succeed. The close air gave Vincent a headache. lie 
left before the farce and went home, composing the sentences 
of a lcttei as he walked. 

He told his father as much about the story of Christine as he 
thought expedient, inclosed Weissenbruch’s twenty-five francs, 
and asked Theodorus to come to The Hague as his guest. 

A week later his lather arrived. His blue eyes were fading, 
his step becoming slower. The last tunc they had been together, 
Theodorus had oidered his oldest son from the house. In the 
interim they had exchanged friendly letters. Theodorus and 
Anna Cornelia had sent several bundles ot underwear, outer 
clothing, cigars, homemade cake, and an occasional ten franc 
note. Vincent did not know how his father would take to 
Christine. Sometimes men were understanding and generous, 
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sometimes they weic blind and vicious. 

He did not think his father could remain indiffeient and raise 
objections — near a cradle. A cradle was not like anything else; 
there was no looting with it. His father would have to forgive 
whatever there might have been in Christine's past. 

Theodorus had a large bundle under lus aim Vincent opened 
il, drew out a warm ioat tor Chiistine, and knew that every- 
thing was all right, \ltir she had gone upstairs to the attic 
bed mom, Theodorus and Vincent sat together in the studio. 

1 Viiiiint,” said his f.itlur, “then* was one thing you did not 
mention in jour IttLcr Fs the baby yours ?’* 

“No She was carrvmg it when f met her.’* 

“When is its father?” 

“He deseilcd hei." He did not think it necessary to explain 
the child’s anonymity. 

“IJut you will many her, Vincent, won’t you 3 It’s not 
light to live this way/' 

"I agier. [ want to go I h rough the legal ceremony as soor 
as possibh. But p IIk\j and F decided that it would be better tc 
wait until I am earning a hundred and fifty francs a month 
ilvough my drawing." 

Tluodorus sighed. “Yes, perhaps that would he the best. 
Vinci nr, ynui mother would like you lo come home lor a visit 
sometime. And so should 1. You will enjoy Nik nen, son; 
it is one ol the most lovely villages in all the Brabant The 
little cluuch is so tiny, and looks like an Eskimo's igloo. Ft 
seals less than a hundred jieoplc, imagine* There arc hawihurr 
hedges around the parsonage, Vincent, and behind the cliuich 
is a (Iowa filled yatd with sand mounds and old wooder 
crosses.’* 

“With wooden crosses*" said Vincent. “White ones?” 

“Yes The. names aic in black, but the rain js washing their 
away/* 

“Is there a nice tall steeple on the church, Father?” 

“A delicate, fragile one, Vincent, but it goes way, way up 
into the sky. Sometimes I think it almost j caches God/’ 

“Throwing a thin shadow' ovci the graveyard,” Vincent’s eyes 
were spaikling. “Td like to paint that.” 
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“There's a stretch oi heath and pine woods close by, and 
peasants digging in the fields. You must come home soon lor 
a visit, son.” 

“Yes, I must see Nuonen The little crosses, and the steeple 
and the diggers m the Ik Id I guess there will always he some- 
thing ol the Itraham about me.” 

Theodorus returned home to assure his wife that things weie 
■not so had with tluir hoy as they had imagined Vincent plunged 
into his work with an even great u r /cal More and more he 
found lnmseH going back to Millet* “Uiht i'c*i un combat; 
dans ran il fattt y nuttr c sa peatt.' 1 Thco believed in him, his 
mother and faille i did not disapprove of Christine, and no one 
in The Hague disturbed him any more, lie was completely 
free to go ahead with Ins work. 

The owner ol the lumbu yard sent him as models all the 
men who came lot woik and mulct not get it. As his pocket- 
book emptied, his port 1 olio filled He drew the ball) in the 
cradle by the stove many, many times. When the fall rains 
came he worked outdoois on oil lot chon and captured the cllecis 
he wanted. Hi quickly learned that a colourist is uni who, see- 
ing a colour in nature, knows at once how to analyse it md sav, 
“That grey -green is \ellow with black, and hardly any blue ” 

Whether lit was drawing the figure or landscape, he wished 
to express not sentimental melancholy but sirious sorrow. He 
wanted to reach out **o iar that people would say of Ins woik, 
“He feels duply, he leels tenderly.” 

He knew that in the eyes of the world he was a good-ior- 
nothing, an eccentric and disagreeable man, someone who had 
no position m life, lie wanted to show' in his work just what 
there u r as in the heart ol such an eccentric man, ol such a no- 
body. In the poorest huts, in the dirtiest corners, he saw draw- 
ings and pictures. The more he painted, the more other activi- 
ties lost their interest The more he got rid of them the quicker 
his eye grasped the picturesque qualities ol life Art demanded 
persistent work, work in spite of everything, and a continuous 
observation. 

The only difficulty was that oil pigments were so fright- 
fully expensive, and he laid his colour on so thick. When he 
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squeezed it out of the tube onto the canvas in rich deep masses, 
it was like pouting francs into the Zuider Zee. He painted so 
fast that his canvas bill was enormous; he did at one sitting an 
oil that would have taken Mauve two months. Well, he could 
not paint thin, and he could not woik slowly; his money 
evaporated and his studio became filled with pictures. As soon 
as his allowance at lived from Thco- who had arranged to send 
filty francs on the lust, tenth, and twentieth- -he would rush 
down to the dtalet and buy laige tubes ol ochre, cobalt, and 
Prussian blue, and smaller tubes of NapUs yellow, ten a sienna, 
ultramarine, and gamboge Then he would work happily un- 
til the paints and the Italics were exhausted, usually five or six 
davs alter the allowance arrived from Paris, and lus troubles set 
in again. 

lie was nmn/cd to find that so many things had to lie bought 
for the baby; that ('busline h.ul to have constant medicines, 
new garments, special foods; that Herman had to buy books 
and supplies lor the school he was win to; and that die house- 
hold was a bottomless pit into which he was forever pouring 
lamps, pots, blankets, coal and wood, c 111 tains, rugs, candles, 
sheets, silverware, plates, furniture, and an endless stream of 
food. It was hard to know nisi how to apportion the fifty 
lnncs between his painting and the three people who were de- 
pendent upon him. 

‘You look like a labourer rushing off to the wine shop the 
minute he gets paid,” remarked Christine one time when Vin- 
cent snatched the filtv francs out of Theo\ envelope and began 
gathering up empty tubes 

lie built a new' perspective instrument with two long legs 
that would stand up 111 the sand ol the dunes, and had the black- 
smith make iron corners for the frame. Schcvcnmgcn, with 
the sea, the sand dunes, ihc fishcifolk, the barks and horses and 
nets, lured him most. He trudged across the dunes every day, 
loaded down with his heavy easel and perspective instrument, U> 
catch the changing nature of the sea and sky. As tall deep- 
ened and other artists began to hug their studio fires, he went 
out to paint in the wind, the rain, the mist and the storm, la 
the roughest ol weather his wet paint often became covered 
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with blowing sand and salt water, The urn drenched him, the 
mist and wind chilled him, the sand got uuo his eyes and 
nose . . . and he loved e\ery last minute nl it. Nothing 
but death could stop him now. 

One night he showed Christine a new canvas. 4 T>ut Vin- 
cent she exclaimed, “how do you make it look so naP” 
Vincent forgot he was speaking to an illiterate woman of 
the people, lie might have been talking to Weiss«'iihi ticli or 
Mauve. 

“I don't know myself,” he s.iid. “I sit clown with a white 
board bcinre the spot that strikes me, and [ say, ‘That white 
board must become something 1 * I work foi a long time, I 
tome batk home dissatisfied, 1 pul it away in the closti Win n I 
have rested a little I go to look at it with a kind oi kar 1 am 
still dissatisfied because f have to clearly in my mind the splen- 
did original to he mnlcni with what 1 base made ol 11. Hut 
after all, 1 find in my work an echo oi what stunk nu. I ste 
that nature has told m< something, has spoken to me, and that I 
have put it down in shmthand In my shnilhand thru* may he 
vyords that cannot he deupheicd, thru* may l»e mistakes or 
gaps, but there is something 111 it ol what the woods 01 heath or 
figure has told me. Do you understand 
“No.” 


Christine understood veiy little oi wh.it he was doing. She 
thought his hunger to paint things a sort ol costly obsession. 
She knew it was the lock upon W'liuh his hie was built, how- 
ever, and made no attempt to oppose him; the pm pose, the 
slow' progress and pamtul expression oi his work were com- 
pletely lost upon her. She was a good companion for ordinary 
domestic purposes, but only a very small part of Vincent's lile 
was domestic. When he wished to express himseli in words, 
he was forced to write to Theo; he poured out a long passion- 
ate letter almost e\cry night, telling of all the things he had 
seen, painted, and thought during the day. When he wished lo 
enjoy the expression of others, he turned to novels: French, 
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English, German and Dutch. Christine shared only a fraction 
of his life. Tint he was satisfied; he did not regret his decision 
to take Christine to wife, nor did he attempt to force upon her 
the intellectual pursuits lor which she was manifestly un- 
qualified. 

All this vva* \eiy well during the long months of the summer, 
autumn, and lall, when he left the house as early as five and 
six o'clock in the morning, to fit gone until the liglu of day 
failed completely and lie had to trudge home across the dunes 
in the cool dusk But when a terrific snow-storm served to celc- 
biate the first anniversary of iheir meeting in the wine shop 
opposite the Ry 11 station, and Vincent had to work at home from 
morning until night, n became more difficult to maintain a sat- 
isfactory ulationship 

He went back to chawing, and saved money on paints, but 
the models ale him out ol house and home. People who would 
gladly work lor ne\L to nothing at the worst kind of menial 
labour would demand a large sum just to come and sit for him. 
lie asked permission to sketch at the insane asylum, but the 
authorities dcclaied they had no precedent lor it, and besides 
thty were laying new floors so he could not work these except 
on \1s1lmg days. 

His only hope lay in Chnstme. As soon as she was well and 
strong he «‘\pectecl her to post ior him, work as hard as she 
had before the baby came. Christine had different ideas. Ar 
fust she would say, “I’m not stiong enough. Wait a bit. You 
amt in any hurry.” When she was completely well again, 
she thought herself too busy. 

“It's not the same now as it was, Vincent,” she would say. 
“I got to nurse the baby. And I got to keep a whole house 
clean. There’s four people to cook tor.” 

Vincent arose at five in the morning to do the housework so 
that she would be free to pose during ihe day. “But I ain’t a 
model no more,” she protested. “I’m your wile.” 

“Sien, you must pose for me* I can't afford to hire models 
every clay. That’s one of the reasons you’re here.'’ 

Christine flared up into one oi the unrestrained fits of temper 
that had been so common when she first met Vincent. “That* 
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all yon took me in tori So you could save money out ol me! 
I’m just a goddam servant to you! If I don't pose >ou’ll throw 
me out again!" 

Vincent thought for a moment and then said, “You heard 
all those things at youi mother’s. You didn’t think ol them 
for yourself." 

“Well, and what if 1 did 3 They’re true, ain’t they? ’ 

u Sicn, you’ll have to stop going there." 

“Why? I guess I lose my mo'hcr, don’t I?" 

“Hut tluy'rc ruining things between us The first thing you 
know they’ll have )ou hack m their way ol thinking. Then 
where will our marriage be?" 

"Ain't you the one tills uu go there when thcie’s no lond 
in the house? Make some more money and 1 won’t have to 
go back,” 

VVlun he finally did gel her to pose, she was usiliss She 
committed all the errors lie had worked so hard to ciaduate 
the year hclorc. Sometimes he suspected that she wigglid, 
made awkwaid gestures purposely so that he would become 
disgusted and not bother her to jxjsc any more. In the end he 
had to give hei up. I Iis expense Lor outside models increased. 
Along with it, the number of days that they wcie without 
money lor food also liuuastd, and so did the amount of time 
that Christine was foned to spend at her mother’s. Hath lime 
she came back horn then he perceived a slight change in lui 
bearing and attitude. Hi was caught in a vinous circle; iL lie 
used all his money lor living, Chi Nine would not go back to 
the influence of her mother; he could maintain their relation- 
ship on a wholesome plane. Hut if lie did that, he would have 
to gi\c up lus work. Had he saved her lite just to kill him- 
self 3 It she did not go to her mother’s several times a month, 
she and the children would starve; if she did go she would 
eventually destroy their home. What was he to do? 

Christine ill and canyiug a child, Christine tn the hospital, 
Christine recovering from the confinement, was one soit ol per- 
son; a woman abandoned, d esc* pace, on the verge of a miser- 
able death, intensely gratelul for a single kind word or helplul 
action; a woman who knew all the pain in the world and would 
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do anything for a moment's surcease, who would make all sorts 
of fervent and heroic promises to herself and hie. Christine 
well again, her body and face filled out with good food, medi- 
cine, and care, was another sort of woman. The memory of 
pain was receding, the resolution to be a good housewife and 
motlici weakening; the thoughts and habits of her carhcr life 
were coming back again slowly She had lived looselv and on 
the streets, amid liquor, black cigars, vile language, and coarse 
men tor foui teen yoirs. With the strength of her body re- 
turning, the fourteen years ol sloth overbalanced the one year of 
care and gentle love. An insidious change began to steal upon 
her Vincent could not understand it at first; then slowly a 
consciousness ol what was happening came ova him. 

It was just about this time, the beginning ot the new year, 
that he received a cm ions letter irom Then His brother had 
met on the stiects of Pans a woman, alone, ill, despairing. She 
su (fried from an ailment ot the foot and could not work. She 
had been ready to kill hot self. Vincent had taught Thco the 
waj; he followed his master. He found a place for the woman 
111 the home of sonic old friends. He secuird a doctor and had 
examinations made. He paid for all the exepenses of the 
woman's lite. In his letters he called her his patient. 

“Should 1 mojry my patient, Vincent 11 Is that the best 

way lor me to save her? Should I go llnough the legal cere- 
mony? She suflcis much; she is unhappy; she was deserted 

by the only person «hc loved. What must I do to sSvc her 

life?” 

Vincent was deeply touched, and he wrote of his sympathy. 
Bui every day Christine was becoming more difficult. When 
there was only bread and coffiee, she grumbled. She insisted 
that he leave off having models and use his money for the 
house. When she could not have a new dress, she neglected 
the old one and let it become covered with food and dut. She 
stopped mending his clothes and linen. She fell once again 
under the influence of her mother, who persuaded her that 
Vincent would* either run away or throw her out. Since a 
permanent relationship was impossible, what was the good of 
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bothering about the temporary 0110? 

Could lie advise Theo lo mairy his patient? Was legal mar- 
riage the best way lo save these women? Or was the must im- 
portant thing a roof over their heads, good food lo build their 
health, and kindness to bring them hack to a love of life? 

“Wail 1 '’ he cautioned his hi oilier. “Do all you can for her; 
it is a noble cause. IJut the ceremony will help you not at all. 
If a love grows belwcui you, ilu*n a matiiagc will grow, loo. 
Uut see first li you can sa\c ha.” 

Theo was sending fitly trams three times a month. Now 
that Christine was growing careless m her housekeeping, the 
money did not last as long as il had lit lore. Vim cm was 
avaricious fin models so ilut he could tolled enough studies lot 
some ical canvases, lie regi cited every franc that lie had lo be 
taken away fiom his drawing and sunk into ilie house. She 
begiudged every iunc that had to be taken assay tiotn the 
house and sunk into the drawing, il was a struggle tor their 
lives. The hundred and fiity banes a month could just have 
supplied him with food, shelter and materials; the attempt lo 
make it provide for tour people was hemic but impossible. 
He began owing money to the landlord, to the shoemaker, the 
grocer, the baker, and the colour dealer, lb cap the climax, 
Theo went short on binds, 

Vincent wrote miplonng letters. u If you can please send 
the 1110m y just a little betore the twentieth, at least not later. 
I have ftnly two sheets ol paper in the house and one last crumb 
ot crayon. 1 have not a lranc ior models 01 Jood." Three 
times a month he wrote such letters; when the fifty francs 
av lived, he already owed it all lo the tradesmen and had noth- 
ing to live on ior the nc\t ten days. 

“Thcos “patient" had to be operated on for tumor ot the 
foot. Theo had her taken to a good hospital. At the same 
tune he was sending money home to Nucncn, for the new con- 
gregation was small, and Thcodorus's income was not always 
sufficient to meet the needs of the family. Theo was support- 
ing himself and his patient, Vincent, Christine, Herman, An- 
toon, and the family at Nucncn. He was pushed to the last 
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centime of Ins salary and could not send Vincent an extra 
Iranc. 

At last it came about, in early March, ih.it Vincent was left 
with one lianc, a loin noli that had already been reluscd hv a 
tiadi sman. Then* was not a mouthful ol food left in Lhe 
house. '1 lie next money lOtihl not aruvo horn Tluo lor ai 
least nine days 1 le was disptuicly afraid to put (^hnsiine into 
the hands ol her nmihei for that length of time. 

‘"Step," he i.aid, “we lain starve the tluldien You had 
heller tike tlum home to your mother's until 'i lico's letter 
arrives. ’ 

They looked at each other for a moment, thinking lhe same* 
thoughts, but without the coinage to ulter them. 

“Yes,” she said, “1 guess l got to.” 

The green gave him a loaf ol black bread and some colli c 
fur the tom lull, lie hioughl models into the house and owed 
them ihur money, lie became increasingly ncivous. His 
work went hard and dry. lie had ken stats mg his body. 
The incessant (manual woirics were telling on him. lie could 
not goon without working, every hour ol work showed him 
that he was lcjMiig ground. 

At the viul oi tune days, promptly nn the thirtieth, the letter 
aimed from 'Ihu. wilh filly Italics. 1 lis “patient” had re- 
couped horn the operation and he had put her in a private 
home. The financial strain was telling on him, too, and he 
had grown despondent. He wrote, “I am al i aid 1 cannot assure 
you ol anything m the future.” 

That sentence almost drove Vincent out of his mind. Hid 
Thco mean simply that he would not be able to send any more 
money? That in itself would not he so had. Hut did it mean 
that from the almost daily sketches ViiKent sent him to show 
the progress of his work, his hrothei had come to ihe i (in- 
clusion that lie was without talent and could hope for nothing 
m the luture? 

lie lay awake at night worrying about it, wrote incessant let- 
ters to Tlieo begging ior an explanation, and cast about des- 
perately for some means ol making his own lnchhoncl. There 
were none. 
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When he went for Christine he found her in the company of 
her mothtr, brother, brother’s mistress, and a strange man. 
She was smoking a black cigar and dnnkmg gin She did not 
seem at all pleased at the thought of going back to the Schenk- 
weg. 

The nine days at her mother's house had brought back the 
old habits, the destroying wavs oi lilc. 

“I can smoke cigars if 1 want!” she cried “You aint got 
no right to stop me if I get them inysclf. The doctor at the 
hospital said I could drink all the gm and hitters l wanted.*’ 

“Yes, as medicine ... to improve your appetite.” 

She broke into a raucous laugh. “Medicine 1 What a 

you arcl*’ It was an expression she had not used since the 
very first days ol their aequainianccship. 

'Vincent was in a ragged state ol sensitmtv. He flew into 
uncontrollable rages. Christine followed his example. “You 
aint taking care of me no more*” she shouted. “You don't 
even give me something to eat Why don’t you make moie 
money? What in hell kind of man are you, anyway?” 

As the haul winter slipped into a grudging spnng, Vincent’s 
condition went iiom bad to worse. His debts increased. Be- 
cause he could not give his stomach the right food, it went back 
on him He amid not swallow a bite. The ills of his stomai h 
went to his teeth, 1 le lay awake at night with the pain. The 
ache from his teeth went to his right ear, and all da } it twitched 
jumpily. 

Christine's mother began coming to the' house, smoking and 
drinking with her daughter. She* no longer thought Christine 
fortunate to be married Once Vincent ioiind her brother 
there, bur he* dodged out ol the door as soon as Vincent entered. 

“Why did he conic hue?” demanded Vincent, “What docs 
he want of you?” 

“They say you are going to thiow me out.” 

"You know HI ne\er do that, Sien. Not as long as you want 
to stay.” 

“Mother wants me to leave. She says h aint good for me 



“Where would you go?” 

“llunu, of course ” 

“And Like the children into that house ? " 

“It's heller than slamng line. I tan work and earn my own 
living.” 

“What would you woik at'” 

“Well . . soi nahing ” 

“As a < li.u woman Ai the tubs?” 

. . . 1 guess. 

lie saw immediately ihai she was lying. 

“So that's wh.il thry'u trying to pusiiadc von to do!” 

“Wdl ... it amt so hail . . you make a living.” 

“Listen, Sn.il, ll )oti go hat k to that house you’re lost. You 
know' your mollur will send you on iho streets again. Rnucm- 
lui what tlu doctor at Ltyden said. II you go luck to that 
lde, it will kill you 1 " 

“It amt going to kill me. I ted all right now.” 

“You feel well because you base hetn hung carefully! But 
d you go hack . . .!” 

‘frsus Christ, who's going hack? Unless you send me.” 

He s.ii on the arm ni her wicker chair and put his hand on 
her shoulder. Her hair was uncombed. “Thtu believe me, 
Sun, I will nevir abandon you. As long .is you arc willing 
in dun what I haw, l will keep you with me. But you must 
way away lrom yom mol Ik t ami lumber. They’ll destroy 
void Promise me, lor your own sake, that you won't see them 
•my more.” 

“I promise ” 

I'wo days laid, when he came hack from skeuhing at the 
alms house, the studio was empty. There was no "ign of sup- 
per. He lound Christine at her mothei's, dunking, 

“1 told you i love my moihei,” she piotcstcd when they got 
home. “1 guess I can sic her all I want. You don’r own me. 
I got a right to do as I please.” 

She fell into all the lamihai, slovenly habits of her former 
life. When Vincent tned to coirect them and explain that she 
was estranging herself iiom him, she would answxr, “Yes, I 
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know it quite well, you don’t want me to stay with you.” lie 
showed her how dirty the house was, and how neglected. She 
answeied, “Well, I am lazy and good-foi -nothing; I always 
was that way and it can’t be helped.” If he tried to show her 
to what ultimate end her slothful 11c ss was taking her she would 
reply, “I’m nothing but an outcast, that’s true, and I’ll end up 
by throwiug my sell in the nvtr 1 ’ 5 

The mother came to the studio nearly every day now, and 
took fiom Vincent the companionship he had so valued in 
Christine. The house iell into chaos. Meals became iilltil. 
Herman was allowed to go around ragged and dirty, and stay 
awav from school. The less Christine did, the more she 
smoked and thank her gin. She would not tell Vincent where 
she got the money lor these things. 

Summer came. Vincent went out oi doois to paint again. 
Tins meant new outlays lor paints, brushes, camas, Irames, big- 
ger easels Theo rc polled improved condition 011 his "patient,” 
but serious problems in his relationship with her. What was 
he to do with the woman, now' that she was heller? 

Vincent shut lus eyes Lo iscrytlung 111 his personal life and 
continued to paint. He knew that his house was crashing 
about his ears, that he was being diawn into the abysmal sloth 
that had rccapUiictl Christine, lie tried to bui\ his despair m 
his woYk. l’ach morning when he set out 011 a new project, 
he hoped that this canvas would be so bcautiiul and perlert 
that it would sell immediately and establish him. Kach night 
he returned home with the sad realization that he was still 
many years from the mastery he longed for. 

His only relief w'ds Antoon, ihe child. He was a miracle of 
vitality, and swallowed all kinds oi eatables with much laugh- 
ing and cooing. He often sat with Vincent in the studio, on 
the floor m a corner. He would crow at Vincent’s drawings 
and then sit quietly looking at Lhe sketches on the walls. He 
was growing up to be a pretty and vivacious child. The less 
attention Christine paid to the baby, the more Vincent loved 
him. In Antoon he saw the real purpose and reward for lus 
actions of last winter. 

Weissenbruch looked in only once. Vincent showed him 
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sonic of the sketches of the ycat before. He had become fright- 
fully dissatisfied with them. 

“Don't iccl that way,” said Wnsscnbruch. “After a good 
many years you will look bask on thtse early pieces ol work 
ami realize that they were sincere ami penetrating. Just plug 
on, my boy, and don't let an> thing stop you." 

What finally did stop him w T as a smash 111 the laee. During 
the spring he hail taken a lamp to the irockm man to have it 
repaired Tin ineidunt had insisted that Vincent take some 
new dishes home with lum. 

“Hut I have no money to pay for them ” 

“It doesn’t matter. Their is no hmry. Take them and 
pay me when sou get the money." 

Two months latci lie banged on the door ol the studio. He 
w r as a burly chap with a nuk as thick as his head. 

“Wlial do sou mean h\ lying to me 3 ” he dt mandril. “What 
do mui lake my goods I01 and not pay me when you got money 
all the time 3 " 

“At the moment I am absolutely Hat. 1 will pay vou as soon 
as I reiHV'* money." 

'I hat's a Ik* Vou just ga\c money to my neighbour, the 
shoe maker." 

“( am at work , 1 said Vincent, “and 1 don t caic to be dis- 
U"bul. I’ll pay you wlun I gu the money. Phase get out.” 

“I'll get out when you give me that money, and not be- 
fore 1 " 

Vincent mdiseieetly pushed the man toward the (loot. “Get 
out ol my house," he rommandul. 

That was )Usi wlut the tiadesman was wailing lor. As soon 
as he was toui nod, he smashed over his right list into Vincent’s 
lace and sent him u ashing into the wall. He struck Vincent 
again, knocked him to the floor, and walked out without an- 
other word. 

Christine was at her mother’s. Antoon crawled across the 
Hoor and patted Vincent's face, crying. After a lew minutes 
Vincent tame back to consciousness, dragged himself up the 
stairs to the attic and lay over the bad 

The blows had not hurt his face. He felt no pain. He 
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had not injured himself when he had fallen heavily to the floor. 
But those two blows had broken something within him and 
defeated him. He knew it. 

Christine came back. She went upstairs to the attic. There 
was neither money nor dinner in the house. She often won- 
dered how Vincent managed to keep alive She saw linn lying 
across the bed, head ami arms dangling over one side, feet 
over the other. 

“What’s the matter?” she u*ked. 

After a long time lie found the strength to twist about and 
put his head on the pillow. “Sien, I’ve got to leave The Hague.” 
. . yes . . . I know.” 

“I must get away from here. Out to the country some- 
where. To Drenlhc, maybe. When we can live cheaply.” 

“You want me lo come with you? It’s an awlul hole, 
Drcnthc. What will I do when you ain’t got no money and 
we don’t eat?*’ 

“I don’t know, Sien. 1 guess you won’t eat. ’ 

“Will you promise to use 1 he hundred anil fifty francs to 
live on? Not to spend it on models and paints'*' 

“1 can’t, Sien Those things come firsi." 

“Yes, to you*” 

“But not to you. Why should they?” 

“I got to live too, Vincent. 1 can't live without eating '* 

“And 1 can’t live without painting." 

“Well, it’s your money . . . you come first . . I under- 
stand. Have you a lew centimes? Lei's go o\er to the wine 
cafe across from the Ryn station.” 

The place smelled ol sour wine. It was late afternoon, but 
the lamps had not yet been lit. The two tables where they 
had first sat near each other were empty, Christine led the 
way to them. They each ordered a glass of sour wine. Chris- 
tine toyed with the stem of her glass Vincent remembered 
how he had admired her worker’s hands when she made that 
identical gesture at the table almost tw F o years before. 

“They told me you’d leave me,” she said m a low voice. “I 
knew it, too.” 

“I don’t want to desert you, Sien.” 
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“It amt desertion, Vincent You never done me nothing 
aut good.” 

“II you arc still willing to share my life, I’ll take you to 
>cnthe.” 

She shook her head without emotion. “No, there aint 
enough for two ot us ” 

“You understand, don’t you, Sien 3 Ii l had more, I’d give 
/ou anything. But when I must choose betwien feed'ng you 
iiul feeding my work . . 

She laid her hand over his; he could feel the rough parch- 
ment of her skin. “It’s all right. You don’t got to feel had 
jbout it. You done all you could for me, I guess it's just 
-ime we was through . . . dial’s all.” 

“Do you want us to be, Sien? Ll ii will make you happy, 
’ll marry you and take you with me.” 

“No. I belong with my mother. We all got to live our 
nvn lives. It’ll he all right; my brother's going to take a new 
louse foi his girl and me.” 

Vincent drained Ins glass, tasting the bitter dregs at the hoi- 
.om 

“Sien, I've tried to help you. I loved \ou and gave you all 
the kindness l had in me In riiurn I want you to do one 
thing for me, just one thing ” 

“What ? ” she asked dully. 

“Don’t go back on the streets again. Tt will kill you I For 
the sake of Antoon, don’t go back to that hie” 

“I lave we enough left ioi another glass ot wine**” 

tk\. r ft 

ICS 

She swallowed half the lontmts in a single gulp jnd then 
said, “I only know that 1 can’t earn enough, ’specially when 
* got to pay Lor all the children So ii I walk the street it will 
he bciause I must, not because I want to.” 

“If you get enough work you'll promise tnc, won’t you, not 
o go back to that ? ” 

“Sure, I promise.” 

“I’ll send you money, Sien, every month. I’ll always pay 
for the baby, I want you to give the little fellow a chance.” 

“lie’ll be all right . . . same as the rest.” 
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Vincent wrote to Theo of his intention to go to the country 
and sever his connection with Christine. Theo answered by 
return mail with an extra hundred franc note to pay off his 
debts, and a strong word of approval. “My patient disappeared 
the other night." he wiote “She’s completely well now, but 
wc couldn’t set. 111 to linil any relationship to lit ourselves into 
She took everything with her and lei t me no address. It’s bet- 
ter that way. Now you and 1 arc both unencumbered." 

Vincent stated all the fuimtuie in the attic. He .wanted to 
coinc back to The Hague sometime. The day beiorc he was 
to leave for Druidic he received a letter and a package from 
Nucnen. I11 the package was some tobacco, and one ol his 
mother’s cheese bakes wrapped in oil paper. 

“When are you coming home to paint those wooden crosses 
in the churchyard?" his father asked. 

lie knew at once that he wanted to go home. He was ill, 
starved, despeiately nuvous, iaugued and discouraged, lie 
would go home to his mother foi a few weeks and rccovei his 
health and spirits \ 1 eel mg ol peace that he had not known tor 
many months came o\rr him when he thought of his Brabant 
country-side, the hedges and dunes and diggers 111 the field. 

Christine and the two children accompanied him to the sta- 
tion. They all stood on the platform, unable to speak. The 
tram came m and Vincent boarded it. Christine stood there 
with the baby at her breast, holding Herman by the hand 
Vincent watched them until Ins train pulled out into the glaring 
sunlight, and the woman was lost loievei in the grimy black- 
ness of the station. 



BOOK FOUR 

NU ILMEN 

i 

The vicarage at Nuenen was a two-story, whitewashed, stone 
building with a tremendous gaidcn in the haik. There were 
elms, hedges, flown beds, a pond, and three pollard oaks. Al- 
though Nuenen had a population of twenty-six hundred, only 
one hundred ot them were Fiotestant. Thcodorus’s church was 
tiny; Nuenen was a step down ironi the prosperous little market 
town ol Elton. 

Nuenen was in reality only a small cluster of houses that lined 
both sides ol the road I rom Eindhosen, the metropolis of the 
disti m. Mom. ol the people weie wiaveis and peasants whose 
huts dotted the heath '1 hey were (rod leafing, haid working 
people who lived according to the manners and customs ot then 
ancestors. 

On the front of the vicarage, over the door, were the black 
iron figures A° 1764. The entrance door led straight oft the 
toad and admitted to a w'tdc hall whuli split the house m two. 
Oil the lei t-haiitl side, dividing the dining room and kitchen, 
W'as a rude stamvay which led up to the bedrooms. Vincent 
shaied the one over the living room with his brother Cor. 
When he invoke in the morning he could see the sun rise over 
the fragile tower ot lus father’s church, and gently lay pastel 
shades on the pool. At sunset, when the tones were deeper 
than at dawn, he w f ould sit in a chair by the window and watch 
the colour being tluown over the pool like a heavy blanket of 
oil, and then slowly dissolving into the dusk. 

Vincent loved his parents; his parents loved hun. All three 
made desperate resolves that the relationship w r as to be kept 
fncndly and agreeable. Vincent ate a great deal, slept a great 
deal, walked sometimes on the heath. He talked, painted, and 
read not at all. Everyone in the house w r as elaborately courte- 
ous to him, as he was to them. It was a self-conscious relation* 

*17 
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ship; before they spoke they had to say to themselves, “I must 
be can lull T don't want to disrupt the haimony 1 ” 

The harmony lasted as long as Vincent's illness. He could 
not be comfortable in the same room with people who did not 
think as he thought When his fatlui mnaikul, “I am going 
to read (iociIil's ‘Faust/ It lias been translated by the Rcvci- 
end Ten Kale, so it cannot he so vny unmoral/' VineenL lelt 
his gorge use. 

lie had 10111c home only lor a two week vacation, hut lit* 
loved the Brabant and wanted to stay on. He wished to paint 
simply and quietly from uatuie, trying to say nothing but what 
he saw. He had no other desire than to h\e deep in the heart 
of the country, and paint rural hit Like good Father Mi Hit, 
he wanted to live with, understand, and paint the peasants. 
He had the film com lit ion that time were a kw people who, 
having been drawn into the city and hound up then, yil re- 
tained unfading impressions of the rummy, and lemained 
homesick all then lues lot the (n Ids and the peis.inls. 

He had always known that lie would come hack to the 
Brabant some day and remain lor ever But lie could not stay 
in Nucnen it his parents did not want him. 

“A door must be either open 01 shut," he said to hi* lathi 1. 
“Let us try to conic to an undet standing/* 

“Yes, Vincent, I want that very much. 1 see tint vour 
painting is going to come to something altir all, and I am 
pleased/' 

“Vciy well, tell inc frankly wliethci you think vve can all 
live here in peace. Do you want rnc to stay?" 

“Yes” 

“For how long?” 

“As long as you wish. Tins is your home. Your place is 
With us/’ 

“And if we disagree?” 

“Then wc must not gel upset about it. Wi must try to 
live calmly and abide with each other.” 

“But what am I to do about a studio 5 You don't want me 
working in the house/’ 

“1 ha\c been thinking about that. Why not take the wiaagle 
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room, out in the garden? You can have it all to yourself. No 
one need bother you/ 1 

The wrangle room was just oft the kitchen, but there was 
no connecting door. It was a cubicle of a room, with one small 
window, high up, looking out onto the garden. The floor was 
of clay, always damp in winter. 

“We'll light a big fire in here, Vincent, and diy the place 
out. Then we’ll put down a plank floor so that you can be 
perfectly comfortable. What do you say?” 

Vincent looked about. It was a humble room, very much 
like the peasants’ huts on the heath He could turn it into a 
real ruial studio. 

“If that window is too small,*’ said Theodorus, “I base a 
little spare money now and we can make it larger.” 

“No, no, it's perfect just as it is. I'll gel the same amount 
of light on the model that 1 would gel if I were doing him ill 
lus own hut.” 

They broughl in a perforated bairel and lit a big fire. When 
.ill the dampness had dried out of the walls and roof, and the 
clay floor was hard, they laid down the wooden planks. Vin- 
cent carried in his little bed, a table, a chair and Ins easels. He 
lacked up his sketches, brushed a rough (rOGII into the white- 
washed v'jll next to ihe kitchen, and settled clown to become 
a Dutch Millet. 


2 

Tut most interesting people around Nueuen were the weavers. 
They dwelt in hule thatched, clay and straw huts, generally 
of two rooms. In the one room, with a tiny patch of window 
letting in just a sh\er of light, the family lived. There were 
square recesses in the walls, about three feet off the ground, for 
beds; a table, a few chairs, a peat stove, and a rough cabinet 
for the dishware and i>ots. The floor was of uneven clay, the 
walls of mud. In the adjoining room, about a third the size 
of the living room, and with half its height cut off by sloping 
eaves, was the loom. 

A weaver who worked steadily could weave a piece of sixty 
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yards in «a week. While he weaved, a woman had to spool 
tor hun. On that piece ol cloth the weaver made a net profit 
d£ four and a lialL francs a week. When he took it to the 
manufacturer, he oiten got the message that not before one or 
two weeks had passed could he lake another piece home Vin- 
cent found that they had a dificrent spirit lroin the miners ol 
the Hormage; they were quiet, and now hen. was *heic to he 
hcaid anything resembling rebellious spa 1 lies. Rut they looked 
as cheerful as cab horses, or the sheep transported by steamer 
to Kngland. 

Vincent quickly made friends with them. He found the 
wcjvcis to be simple souls, asking only for enough work to 
earn the potatoes, collce, and occasional stnp ol bacon on which 
they lived. Tiny did not mind his painting while they vvoiked- 
he never came without a 1m of sweet for the clidd of the lamily, 
or a hag of rohaoo for the old grand I at her. 

He found a loom ol old, green ish-hmwu oak, in which the 
date 1730 was cut. Near the loom, be lure a little window 
which looked out 011 a giccn plot, slixnl a babv than. The 
baby m it sat gazing lor hours at the Hying shuttle, li was .1 
miserable little 100m with a clay floor, but in it Vincent found 
a certain peace and beauty which he tried to capture on his 
canvas. 

He arose early 111 the morning and spent I he entire day in 
the fields, or m the huts ol the peasants and weavers. He felt 
at home with the people ol the field and the loom. Il lud not 
been in vain that he had spent so many evenings with the min- 
ers, the peat diggers, and peasants, musing by the lire. Ry 
witnessing peasant hie continually, at all hours of the day, he 
had become so absorbed 111 it that he hardly thought ot any- 
thing else. He was searching for ce qui tip passe pas dans cc 
qui pa\se. 

He went hack to lus love of drawing from the figure, hut 
along with it he now had another love; colour. The half-ripe 
corn fields were of a dark golden lone, ruddy and gold bronze, 
raised to a maximum oi effect by contrast to the broken cobalt 
tone of the sky. In the background were women's figuics, 
very rough, very energetic, with sunbronzed laces and aims, 
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with dusty, coarse, indigo clothes, and black bonnets in the 
form of berets on their short hair. 

When he came swinging vigorously along the main road, 
easel '•(.tapped to his hack, and wet canvas tinder his arm, the 
blinds oi evciy house would open 711st a tuck from the bottom, 
and he would run the gauntlet oi muons and scandalized femi- 
nine tus At home he found that the old saving, U A door 
must in her be open or shut,” was not altogether true when ap- 
plied lo l.umlv it lat Kinships. The tlooi ol domestic felicity at 
the parsonage had a luhu of remaining 111 some mysterious posi- 
tion that was very definitely neither open nor shut. His sister 
Hli/abeth loathed him; she was alraul his eccentricities would 
rum her marriage chances 111 Ntunen. Willemten liked him 
hut 1 bought him a bore It was not until later that he be- 
came 1 1 lends with his younger brother (>>r. 

Yi.nuit ate lus dinner, not at the iaimly table, but in one 
come 1, lus plate oil his lap, and the sketches ol the dav propped, 
up on a chan beloic him sciutini/ing his vvoik with piercing 
eyes, ripping it to picas lot imputations and poor values. He 
never spoke to the i.nnilv. They larely addiessul him. He 
ate his bread dry because lie did not want to get in the habit of 
indulging himself. Occasionally, il the name oi some writer 
whom lie liked tame up lot discussion at the table*, he would 
linn to the 111 and speak tor a moment. IS11I on the whole he- 
lound that 1 Ik h ss they had to uy to each oiher, the better • 
oil they all wtc. 


5 

Hi, had been painting in the fields tor about a month when he 
began to have the very curious ieeling that he was being 
vvatihul. He knew that the |X’oplc oi Nuenen stared at him, 
that the peasants in the field used to rev on their hoes occasion- 
ally and gaze at him in wonder. I Jut this was something differ- 
ent. He had a sense that he was not only King watched, but 
followed. Foi the fust few days he tried to shake it off, im- 
patiently, but he could not get rid oi the sensation that a pair 
of eyes was staring holes through his back. Many times he 
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searched the field about him with his gfefcce, fiut he could see 
lothmg. Once he thought he saw the white skirt of a woman 
disappear behind a tree when he turned suddenly. Another 
dnie, as he came out of a weavers house, a figure scurried 
quickly down the road Still a third lime, when lie was paint- 
ing 111 the woods, he left his easel and walked to the pond for a 
drink. When he returned, he Louud fingerprints m the wet 
paint. 

It took him almost two weeks to catch the woman lie was 
sketching diggirs on the heath; there was an old abandoned 
wagon not far Ircrni him. The woman stood behind it while 
he worked, lie puked up his canvas and easel suddenly, and 
pretended 1h.1t he was making lor home. The woman ran on 
ahead, lie followed without arousing her suspicion, and saw 
her turn in at the house next to the parsonage. 

“Who lives next door 011 the lilt. Mother?” he asked as they 
all sat down to dinner that night. 

“The Begeman family ” 

“Who are they?” 

“We don't know nuuh about them. There are five daugh- 
ters and a mother. The lather evidently died some lime ago.” 

“What aie they like 2 " 

“It's haul to tell; lluy'ir ulhci secretive” 

“Arc they (’atholic 5 " 

“No, Protestant. The father was a dominie.” 

“Arc any of the girls unman iccP” 

“Yes, all of them. Why 1 to you ask ?M 

“I just wondered. Who supports the finuly?” 

“No one. They seem to he wealthy.” 

“You don't know any ol the girls’ names, I suppose?” 

His mother looked at him curiously. “No.” 

The following day he went back to the same spot in the 
fields, lie wanted to cauh the blue ol the peasant figures tn 
the ripe corn or against the withered leaves of a beech hedge. 
-The people wore a coarse linen which they wove themselves, 
warp black, woof blue, the result of which was a black and 
J)lue, striped pattern. When this faded and became some- 
what discoloured by wind and weather, it was an infinitely 
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quiet, delicate tone which just brought out the flesh coloms. 

About the middle of the morning he lelt the woman behind 
him again. Out of the corner oi Ins eye he caught a sight o£ 
her driss in a copse behind the abandoned wagon. 

“I'll catch her today,” he nun mured to himself, “even if I 
have to stop m the middle of this study/' 

He was <ii-u mg moie and more into the habit of dashing a 
thing off , getting down his impiession of the scene before him 
m o ic gie.u splurge ol passionate energy. What had struck 
him most almui the old Dutch pictures was that they hail been 
painted quickly, that the great masters dashed oil a thing from 
the liisi stroke and did not letmuh it. They had painted in a 
guild rush Lo keep intact the puiiiy of their first impression, of 
the mood in which the motif bad been conceived. 

He lot got about the woman, in the heat of his creative pas- 
sion. When he happened to glance around an hour later, he 
noire cd that she had letr the woods and was now standing be- 
hind the wagon. He wanted lo jump up and catch her, ask 
her why she had been following him all tlvs tunc, hut he could 
not tear away from lus woik After a while he turned around 
again and noted to his sm prise that sin was standing in front of 
the wagon, gazing at him steadily. It was the first time she 
had come out into the open 

He went on working at a lever piuh. The harder he 
worked, the closer thi woman sinned to come The more pas- 
sion lie poured out on the canvas, the hotter the eyes became 
that were staring through lus ba*'k. He turned his easel a frac- 
tion to get the light and saw that she was standing in the 
middle ot the field, hall-way between the wagon and himself. 
She looked like a woman mesmerized, walking in her sleep. 
Step by step she came closer and closer, pausing each lime, try- 
ing to hold back, coming steadily forward, impelled toward 
him by some power beyond her control. He tclt her at his 
hack. He whirled aboul and ga/cd into her eyes. There was 
a frightened, feverish expression on her face; she seemed caught 
up in some baffling emotion which she could not master. She 
did not look at Vincent, but at his canvas. I le waited lor her 
to speak. She remained silent. He turned back to his work 
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and in a final burst of energy, finished. The woman did not 
move. Ife could led hci dress touching his coat. 

It w«is late afternoon. The woman had been standing in the 
field for many hours. Vincent was exhausted, his naves 
worked up to a fine edge by the excitement of creation. He got 
up and turned to the woman. 

Her mouth went dry. She moistened the upper lip with 
her tongue, then the lower lip with the upper 011c. The slight 
moistuic vanished instantly ami her lips became parched She 
had a hand at her thioat and seemed lo have difficulty in breath- 
ing. She tried to speak, hut could not. 

“I am Vincent Van Hugh, your neighbour,” he said. “Hut 
I suppose you know that.” 

“Yes.” It Wits a whisper, so faint he could hardly hear it. 

“Which one ol the liegeman sisters are you 3 '" 

She swayed a little, caught him by the sleeve and steadied 
herself. Again she tried to moisten hn lips with a diy tongue, 
and made several attempts to speak before she succeeded 

“Margot.” 

“And why have you been I oil owing me, Margot liegeman? 
Tve known about it lor several weeks.” 

A muted cry escaped her lips. She dug her iwls into his 
arms to support herself, then Jell to the ground 111 a hunt. 

Vincent went on his knees, put lus ann under hei head, and 
brushed the hair hack ttoin her brow. The sun was just set- 
ting red over the fields and the peasants w r erc liudging their 
weary way home. Vincent and Margot weie alone, lie 
looked at her carefully. She was not beautiful. She must 
have been well on in her thirties. Her mouth stopped abiupily 
at the left corner, hut on the tight a thin line continued down 
almost to the jaw. There were circles ot blue with little flesh 
freckles under the eyes. The skin seemed just on the point of 
going wrinkled. 

Vincent had a little water with him in a canteen. lie 
moistened Margot’s face with one of the rags he used to wipe 
off paint. Ilct eyes shot open suddenly, and he saw that they 
, were good eyes, a deep brown, tender, almost mystical. He 
'took a little water on the end ot his fingers and ran them ever 
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Margot’s face. She shivered against his arm. 

“Are you feeling hotter, Margot?" he asked. 

She lay there tor a brief instant, looking into his green-blue 
eyes, so sympathetic, so penetrating, so understanding. Then, 
with a wild soh that seemed wrenched from hei inmost core, 
she (lung her arms about his nuk and buried her lips in his 
beard. 


4 

'fin following day they met at an appointed place some dis- 
tance lioni the villigc Margot had on a charming, high 
nicked, white cambric dress and was canying a summer hat in 
ht r hand. Although still mrvnus in his company, she seemed 
more sell -possessed than she had hem the day before. Vincent 
laid down his palette when slu came. She had not even a frac- 
Uou ol Kay's delicate bcaulx, but compared to Christine, she 
was a \eiv attractive woman. 

He rose lioin his stool, not knowing vvliat to do Ordinarily 
lu w.i« prejudiced against wonun who wore dresses: his teiri- 
tory was more those who wore jac kets and petticoats The so- 
callul respectable, class ol Dutch women was not particularly 
atti active to paint or look at. 1 le pri lerrtcl the ordinal y servant 
girls; they were often very Ch irdm-hkc. 

Mai got leaned up and kissed him, simply, possessively, as 
though they had been sweethearts ior a long tunc, then held 
herself to him, trembling for a moment Vincent spread his 
coat on the ground for her. lie sat on his stool; Margot leaned 
against his knee and looked up at him with an expression that 
he ha*l never seen before in the eyes of a woman. 

“Vincent,” she said, just for the pure joy of uttering his name. 

“Yes, Margot." f Ic did not know what to do or say 

“Did you think bad dungs of me last night?” 

“Bad things? No. Why should 1 have?" 

“You may find it difficult lo believe, but, Vincent, when I 
kissed you yesterday, it was the first time I had ever kissed a 
man.” 

“But why? Have you never been in love?" 
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“No ” 

“What a pity.” 

“Isn’t it ? ” She was silent tor .1 moment. “Yon have loved 
other women, haven't you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Many of them?” 

“No. Just . . . thicc ” 

“And did they love v<hi ? ” 

“No, Margot, they didn't.” 

“Hut they must have.” 

“I’ve always been unfortunate in love” 

Margot moved closei to him and rested her aim on his lap. 
She ran the fing< rs ol her olhei hand over his face plavlully, 
touching lus high ridged, powerful nose, the* full, open mouth, 
the hard, founded chin. A curious shiver ran through her, she- 
took her lingers away, 

“How strong you arc,” she murmured. “Kverything about 
you; your aims and chin and heard. I’ve never known a man 
like you before.” 

He cupped her face in lus hands roughly The love and 
excitement that throbbed there made it appealing. 

“Do vou like me a little?” she asked anxiously. 

“Yes.” 

“And will vou kiss me?” 

He kissed her. 

* “Please don't think ill of me,. Vincent. I couldn't help my- 
iclf. You see, I lell in love . . . with you . . . and couldn't 
keep away/ 

“You lell in love with me? You really fell 111 love with me? 
?But why ’"' 

She leaned up and kissed him on ihc coinci of the mouth. 
^That's why,” she said. 

They sat quietly. A little way off w r as the Cmietictc des 
Paysans. For ages the peasants had been laid to rest in the 
Very fields which they dug up when alive. Vinient w f as trying 
I to say on lus canvas wdiat a simple thiug death was, just as 
^simple as the falling of an autumn leaf, just a hit of earth dug 
'Up, a wooden cross. The fields around, where the grass of the 
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church) ard ended beyond the little wall, made a last line against 
the sky, like the horizon of the sea. 

“Do you know anything about me, Vincent 3 ” she asked 
sofllv. 

“Vciy little” 

“I la\e they . . . has anyone told you . . . my age?” 

“No.” 

“Well, I’m thirty-nine. In a vtry few months I shall be forty, 
l ; or l In last five years I have been tilling mysell that il I did not 
lose someone belore 1 left my thirties, I should kill myselL” 

“Hut it is easy to love, Margot.” 

“Ah, vou think so?” 

'Yes. It’s only being loved 111 return that is diHiiiilt.” 

“No. In Nucncn it is very hard For over twenty vears I 
hav* wanted desperately to love someone. And I lies or have 
been able to.” 

“Never?” 

She glanced away. “Once . . . when I was a girl ... I liked 
a boy ” 

“Yes?” 

“I le was a Catholic They drove him away " 

“They?” 

“Mv mother and sisiets” 

She rose to her knees in the deep loam of the field, soiling her 
pretty white dress. She placed both elbows on his thighs and 
ustid her lace in her hands. IIis knees touched her sides, 
gently. 

“A woman's life is empty if she has no love to fill it, Vin- 
cent.” 

“1 know.” 

“livery morning, when I awakened, I said to myself, ‘Today, 
finely, I shall find someone to love* Other women do, so why 
shouldn't I?’ Then night would come and I would be alone 
and miserable. An endless row of empty days, Vincent. I have 
nothing to do at home — we have servants — and every hour 
was filled up with longing for lose. With each night I said 
to myself, ‘You might just as well have been dead today, for all 
that you have lived.’ 1 kept bolstering myself up wnth the 
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thought that some day, somehow, a man must come along 
whom I could love. My birthdays passed, the thirty-seventh, 
and eighth, and ninth. I could not have faced forty without 
ever having loved. Then you tame along, Vincent j^otv l too 
have loved at last!" )*' ^ 

It was a cry of tiiumph, as though she had^gamrd a great 
victory. She leaned up, holding lur mouth to he kissed. lie 
stroked her soft hair back lrorn her ears. She Hung her arms 
about lus neck and kissed him in a thousand wandering nibbles. 
Sitting there on his little paintci's stool, his palette at ins side, 
and the CimetuTc des Pay sans just in front, holding the kneel- 
ing woman tlo.se to him, and cngulled in the How of hei welled- 
up passion, Vincent fell lor the first time in his life the lusuous. 
healing balm of a woman's outpoured love And he trembled, 
foi he knew that he was on sacred ground. 

Margot sal 011 the earth between his ltgs, her he.nl back on 
his knee. There was colour in her checks ami lustre in lit r 
eyes; she was breathing deeply and with effort. In the flush ol 
her love she looked not mote than thirty. Vincent, unable to 
feel anything at all, ran lus lingers ovci the soft skin ol her 
face 1 until she clasped his hand, kissed it, and held the palm 
against her burning 1 beck. Alter a time she spoke. 

“1 know Lhat you don't love me,” she said quietly. “That 
would be asking too much. 1 only prated to God to let me 
fall in love. I ne\ci even dreamed it would be possible for any- 
one to love me. 'It's loving that's important, isn't 1:, Vincent, 
not being loved.” 

Vincent thought of Ursula and Kay. "Yes ” he replied 

She nibbed the back of hu head against his knee, looking up 
at the blue sky. “And you'll let me ionic with you 5 II you 
don’t want to talk, HI ]ust sit by quietly and never say a word 
Only let me be near you; I promise not to disturb you or inter- 
fere with your work.’* 

“Of course you can come. But tell me, Margot, if there 
were no men in Nuenen, why didn't you go away ? At least 
for a visit ? Didn’t you have the money?” 

“Oh, yes, I ha*'e plenty ol money. My giandfathcr left me 
a good income.” 
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“Then why didn’t you go to Amsterdam or The Hague? 
You would have met some interesting men.” 

"They didn't want me to.” 

“None of your sisteis arc married, are they?” 

“No, dehr, dll five of us are single.” 

A Hash oi pain went through hun. It was the first tune a 
woman had ever called him dear. He had known before how 
miserable it was to love and not be loved 111 return, but he had 
never suspected the uttei sweetness of having a good woman 
love him with the whole of her being. He had looked upon 
Margot's love for lmn as a sort of curious accident to which he 
was no party. That one, simple word, spoken so quietly and 
fondly by Margot, changed his enure mental state. He gath- 
ered Margot to him ami held hei quivering body against his. 

“Vincent, Vincent,” she murmured, “I love you so.” 

“I low queer that sounds, to hear you say you love me so.” 

“1 don’t mind now that I've had to go all Lhcse years without 
love. You were worth .wailing lor, my very own dear. In all 
my dieams of love I never imagined that I could feci about 
anyone the way I do about you.'* 

“I love you too, Margot,” he said. 

She drew away from him slightly. “You don’t have to say 
tli.it, Vincent. Maybe after a while you will come to like me 
a little. But now all I ask is that you let me love you 1 '’ 

She slipped out of his arms, pul his coat oiT to one side, and 
sat down. “Go to work, dear,” she said. “I must not get in 
your way. And l love to watch you paint.” 

5 

Nearly every day Margot accompanied him when he went out 
to paint. Oftentimes he would walk ten kilometres to reach 
the exact spot on the heath that he wanted to w r ork with, and 
they would both arrive tired and exhausted by the heal. But 
Margot never complained. The woman had undergone a 
startling metamorphosis, tier hair, which had been a mouse 
brown, took on a live blond tint, bier lips had been thin and 
parched; now her mouth went full and red. Her skm had 
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been dry and almost wrinkled; now it was smooth and soft and 
warm, ller eyes seemed to grow larger, her breasts swelled 
out, her voice look on a new lilt, and her step became strong 
and vigorous. Ix>ve had opened some stiange spring within 
her, and she was constantly bung bathed in its elixir ol love. 
She brought surprise lunches to please him. sent to Paris lor 
some prints that he had mentioned with admiration, and never 
intruded on his work. When he painted, she sat perfectly still 
at his side, bathing in the same luxuriant passion that he flung 
at his canvases. 

Margot knew nothing about painting, but she had a quick 
and sensitive intelligent c, and a faculty ioi saying the right 
thing nt the right moment. Vmcuil lound that, withoiiL know- 
ing, she understood. She gave him the impression of a Cre- 
mona violin that had been spoiled by bungling repairers, 

“If I had only met hei ten years ago 1 ” ho said to himsi.ll. 

One day she asked him, as hr was prepanng to attack a new 
canvas. “How can you he suie rhai the spot you choose will 
come out right on the canvas?” 

Vincent thought ior a moment and then replied, “It I want 
to be active, 1 must not he afraid ot failures. When I see a 
blank canvas staring at inc with a leriaui imbecility, I pist dash 
something down.'* 

“You cetlainly do dash. I never saw am thing grow as List 
as your canva'ics.” 

“Well, 1 have to. I find paralysing the state of a blank 
canvas which says to me, ‘You don't know anything!’ ” 

“You mean it's a sort ol challenge? ’ 

“Kxjitly. The blank canvas stares at me like an uliot, but 
J know that it is afraid of the passionate painter who daies, who 
once and for all has broken the spell of that ‘you cannot ’ Life 
itself turns towards a man an minutely vacant, discom aging, 
hopelessly blank side on which nothing is written, Margot, no 
more than on this blank canvas.” 

“Yes, doesn't it.” 

“But the man of faith and energy is not frightened by that 
blankness; he steps in, he acts, he builds up, he creates, and 
in the end the canvas is no longer blank but coveted wnth the 
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rich pattern of life.” 

Vnii nil enjoyed having Margot in love with him. She never 
looked upon him with ciitical eyes. Every thing he did she 
thought tight. She did not tell him that his mannas were 
mule, that his voice was lough, that there were haish lines in 
his lace She never condemned him for not earning money, 
or suggested that he do anything but paint. Walking home 
through the quiet dusk, lus aim about hir waist, his voue soft 
f i om hi i sympathy, lie told her all of the things he had done, 
ol why hi pntemd painting the i ouir boa l{c (peasant ir 
mourning) to the Mayor, why he thought a peasant girl, in her 
dusty and patched blue petticoat and lxuhcc, more Ixautiiu} 
than a lady She questioned nothing and accepted everything. 
He was what he was, and she loved him completely . 

Vincent was unable to get used to his new position. Every 
day lie waited foi the relationship to break, lor Margot to be- 
come unkind and ctuel, and confront him with his failures* 
Her love increased with the npemiig of the summer; she gave 
him that lullness of sympathy and adoration which only a ma- 
ture woman can bestow. Unsatisfied that she did not turr 
against luirwil her own accord, he tried to goad her into con- 
demnation by painting lus failures as bl.uk as lie could. She 
saw them not as failures, but as simple accounts o! why he 
did what he had to do. 

He told her the story of his fiasco in Amsterdam and the 
ttoruiage. “Surely that was a failure,'’ lie said “Everything I 
did there was wiong, now vvasn t it?” 

She smiled up at him indulgently. “The king can do no 
w-iong.'" 

lie kissed her. 

Another day she said to him, “My mother tells me you are 
a waked man. She has heard that you lived with loose women 
in The Hague. I told them it was vicious scandal.” 

Vincent related the laic of Christine. Margot listened with 
some of the brooding melancholy in her eyes that had been 
there before love dissipated it. 

“You know, Vincent, there's something Christ-like about 
you. Fni sure my father w^ould have thought so, too.” 
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"And that’s all you can find to s.iy to me when 1 tell you I 
lived lor two years with a prostitute?’' 

“She wasn't a prostitute; she was \our wile. Your failure 
to save her was not your fault, any moie than was your failure 
to save the Burains. One man ran do \ery little against a 
whole civil i/ai inn.” 

“It's true, Christine was my wife T lold my lumber Thru, 
when I was youngu, 11 I i.innol gel a good wile, I '‘hall take a 
bad one. Better a had one th.ui none at all.' " 

'I line was a slightly strained silent e, the subject of marriage 
had not come u|) between them “Theic ts onlv one thing f 
rcgier about the Christine allan," said Mai got. “1 wish 1 
could base hud those two years ol your lovi ior mvsell.' 

He gave up tiynig to bnak her lose loi him. and accepted 
it. “When I was voiingei, Margot,' lie said, “1 thought that 
things dept nek cl on thaiin, on small .undents oi misuudei- 
standings that had no teason. But gating oldu, l begin to sir 
deeper liiotius. It is the plight r>l most people that by a kind 
ol fatality thev base to .seek a long fine 4 ui light " 

“As I h.id to sick lor you 1 " 

They lud it .lilted the low dooi of a weasa's boost \ m- 
ccnt pressed ha hand warmly. She gave him a smile ol siu It 
SWTCL Mineiukr that he wondered wlij kiti had sieti lit to*ki rp 
love iio.ii him all tlusc years. r l lie \ altered the thatched hut. 
Summer had passed inio tall and the clay s wue ginwing daik. 
A suspension lanJ)) hung over the loom. A piece ol red cloth 
was bang woven. The weaver and Ins *vile w r ere at ranging 
the threads; daik, hent liguies against the light, standing nut 
against the colour ot the cloth, tasting lug shadows on the laths 
and beams ol the loom. Margot and Vincent exchanged an 
understanding smile; he had taught her to catch the underlying 
beauty in ugly places. 

By November and the (hate its feitillcs , when all the leaves 
on the ticcs lell olf in a few days, the w r hole* of Nucnen was 
talking about Vincent and Margot. The village liked Margot; 
it distrusted and I cared Vincent. Margot’s mother and fout sis- 
ters tried to break oft the aifair, but she insisted that it was only 
a friendship, and what harm could there he in walking in the 
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fields together? The liegemans knew Vincent to be a drifter, 
and confidently expected him to leave any day. They wcre 4 
not greatly worried. The village was; it said over and over 
again that no good could come from that queer Van Gogh man, 
and that the Hegnnan lamdy would lcgiet it if they did not 
hi t'j) their daughtn out ol his hands. 

Vincent could nr\ei understand why the people ol the town 
disliked him so He interfered with no one, mimed no one. 
He lid not icali/e whal a stiange picture he made in this quiet 
hamlet, where life had not changed in one word or custom for 
hundreds of years. It was not until he found ihat they thought 
him an idler that lie gave up hope of making tlum like him. 
Hun van den Beck, a small shopkeeper, hailed him as he was 
passing one da\, and tlin \v down the gage I01 the village. 

"T dl has 11 une novv and the nue weathei is over, eh?” he 
advcd. 

■‘W 

“ V mail '•opposes you 11 be going to vvoik soon, ch?” 

Vincent shilled the easel on lus h.uk to a more comfort- 
•ihk position. “^<s, I’m just on niv way om lo the luMth.” 

“No, I mean woik said Dirn “Beal votk that you do all 

yu'' 

“l\iiiiimg is ni\ woik," said Vincent quietly. 

“A man means v.mk that you get paid foi; a job.” 

“(itimg to the fields as you sic me now is my job, Mrjnheer 
San den Beck, just as selling goods is youis.” 

“Yes, but 1 sell goods! Do you sell what you make?" 

Kury soul to whom he had spoken in the village liad asked 
thai idmtical que.stion lie was getting heartily sick of it. 

“1 sell sometimes. My brother is a dealer and he buys." 

“You should go to work, Mijnhccr. It is 110L good foi you 
to idle this way, A man will grow old and he will have 
nothing.” 

“Idle I I work twice as long as you keep this store open.*’ 

“You call that work? Sitting and daubing? That’s only 
play for children. Keep a store; plough in the fields; that’s a 
real man’s work. You’re getting too old to be wasting your 
time.” 
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Vincent knew that Dicn van den Beck merely voiced the 
opinion of the village, and that to the provincial mind the 
words artist and worker were mutually exclusive. He gave up 
caring what the people thought, and ceased to see them when 
he passed them on the street. When their distrust of hun had 
come to a positive climax, an accident happened that put him 
back in favour. 

Anna Cornelia broke lur leg on getting out ot the train at 
Hclmond Sin 1 was rushed home immediately. Although the 
doctor did not tell the lamily so, he lenrid for her life. Vin- 
cent threw aside his work without a second thought. His ex- 
perience in the Borinagc had made him an excellent nurse. The 
doctor watched him lor a hall hour and then said, “You are 
better than a woman, youi mother will be in excellent hands.” 

The people of Nfuciun, who could he as kind in umes of a 
crisis as they could be cruel m times ot boredom, came to the 
vicarage with dainties and books and comforting thoughts. 
They stared at Vincent m utter ama/cment; lie changed the 
bed without moving his mother, bathed and fed her, took care 
of the cast on her leg. At the end ol two weeks, the village 
had completely revised its opinion ol him. He spoke to them 
in their own language when they came; they discussed how 
best to avoid bed sores, w/hai ioods a sick pci son should cat, how 
warm the room should be kept. Talking to him thus and 
understanding him, they decided that he was a human being 
after all. When his mother It'll a little better and he could 
go out to paint for a short time each day, they addressed him 
with a smile, and by name. He no longer felt the blinds go 
up a tiny fraction from the bottom, one by one, as he walked 
through the town. 

Margot was at his side at all times. She was the only one 
who was not amazed at his gentleness. They weie speaking 
in whispers in the sick room one day, when Vincent happened 
to remark, “The key to many things is the thorough knowledge 
• of the human body, but it decidedly costs money U> learn it. 
There is a very beautiful book, ‘Anatomy for Artists,” by John 
Marshall, but it is very expensive” 

. “Haven't you the money to spare?” 
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“No, and I shan’t have until 1 sell something/’ 

“Vincent, it would make me so happy if you would let me 
lend you some. You know I ha\e a regular income, and I 
in vti manage to spend it/’ 

“h's good ul you, Margot, hut I couldn't.” 

She did not press her point, hut a couple of weeks later 
handed him a package from Hit: Hague. “What Is it?” he 
asked. 

* Hpen it and see.” 

Ihcio was a little note tied on the coid. The package con- 
tained Marshall's hook; the note read 1 ; or the iiafpikst 
r.mirnu 01 mi m u l 

“Hu? tins isn t mv birthday 1 " lie exclaimed. 

“No/* laughed Margot, “it's mine 1 My fortieth, Vincent. 
You gave me* .1 pi (sent o( my life. Do be good and take it, 
.li ar. I'm so happy today, and I want you to be, too.” 

'1 hey were 111 his studio in the garden. No one was about, 
nnlv Willcmicn who was sitting with her mother in the house. 
It was late afternoon, and the falling sun pasted a slight patch 
dl light on the whitewashed wall. Vincent fingered the book 
temkily; it was the iiisl time anyone but Tbco had been so 
happy to help hun. He threw the book on the bed and took 
Maigot in his aims. Hri eyes wcic slightly misty with the 
love ol him Dining the past few months they had~done very 
little laussmg in the fields; they were afraid of being seen. 
Mai got always gave lursell to his caresses so whole-heartedly, 
with such generous surrender It was five months now since 
lie had left ('hustini ; lie was a little neivous about trusting 
himself loo lar. lie wanted to do nothing to injure Margot 
or her love loi him. 

lit looked down into her kind brown eyes as he kissed her. 
She smiled at him, then closed her eyes and opened her lips 
dightly to tecuve lus. They held ea* h other tightly, their 
bodies fitting from mouth to toe. The bed was only a step 
away. Together, they sat down. In that locked embrace each 
forgot the loveless years that had made their li\es so stark. 

The sun sank and ihe square of light on the wall went out. 
The wrangle room was bathed in a mellow dusk. Margot ran 
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Ser hand over Vincent's face, strange sounds coining from her 
.hroat in the language of love. Vincent felt himself sinking 
into the abyss from which there is only one precipitate return. 
He tore himself from Margot’s arms and jumped up. lie went 
X) his easel and crumpled a piece of paper on which he had 
3 cen working. There was no sound but the call of the mag- 
pie in the acacias and the tinkling bells of the cows coming 
.lome. After a moment Margot spoke, quietly and simply. 

“You can if you want dear," she said 

“Wh) he asked, without tinning alxiut. 

“Because I love you.” 

“It wouldn’t be right " 

“I told you before, Vincent, tile king can do no wrong 1 ” 

He dropped on one knee, llcr head lay on the pillow. 
He noticed again the line on the right sidt ol her mouth, that 
ran down to her jaw, and kissed it. He kissed the too narrow 
bridge of her nose, the too full nosLrils, and ran his lips over the 
skm of her face that had gone ten years younger. In the dusk, 
.ying receptively with her aims about his neck, she looked 
again the beautiful girl she must have been at twenty, 

“I love you, too, Margot,” he said. “I didn’t know it be- 
fore, but now I do.” 

“It’s sweet ol you to say that, dear.” Her voice was gentle, 
and dreamy. “I know you like me a little. And 1 love you 
with all my heart. That satisfies me.” 

He did not love her as he had loved Ursula and Kay. He 
did not even love her as he had loved Chnstine But he lelt 
something very tender for this woman lying so passively in his 
arms. He knew that love included nearly every human rela- 
tionship. Something within him ached at the thought that he 
could feel so little ior the only woman m the world who loved 
him unrestrainedly, and he remembered the agony he had 
undergone because Ursula and Kay had not returnee! his love. 
He respected Margot's overwhelming love for him, yet 111 some 
inexplicable way he found it a trifle distasteful. Kneeling on 
the plank floor of the dark wrangle room, with his arms under 
the head of the woman who loved him just as he had loved 
Ursula and Kay, he at last understood why the two women had 
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fled from him. 

“Margot,” he said, “my life is a poor one, but I should be 
very happy it you would share it with me.” 

“I want to share it with you, dear.” 

“We could stay right here in Nuenen. Or would you 
rather go away after we're married 5 " 

She iuhbcd her head against his arm, caressingly. “What 
is n that Ruth said? ‘Whither thou goest, I will go ’ ” 

6 

Tin y were in no way pie paied for the storm that jiosc the next 
morning when they broke the news to then respective families. 
With the Van (Joghs the problem was simply one of money. 
How could he take a wife when Thco was supposing him? 

“Inist you must cam money and make your life straight; 
then vou can many," said his lather. 

"If 1 make* my life straight by wrestling with the naked 
truth of my craft," replied Vincent, “the earning of money will 
come in due lime.” 

“Then you must also marry m due time. But not now!” 

The disturbance in the vicarage was only a little squall com- 
pared to what was going on next door in the house of women. 
With five sisters, all nnrnairied, the Begemans could face the 
world m a solid front. Margot’s marriage would be a living 
proof to the tillage of the failure of the other girls. Madame 
liegeman thought it bctlei that tour of her daughters be kept 
lroin lunher unhappiness than that one of them be made 
happy. 

Margot did not accompany him to the weavers that day. 
Laic in the afternoon she came to the studio. Her eyes were 
j m fly and swollen; she looked more her forty years than ever 
be I ore. She held him close for a moment in a sort of dcspeiate 
embrace. 

“They've been abusing you frightfully all day,” she said 
“1 never knew a man could be so many bod things and still 
Jive.” 

“You should have expected that.” 
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“I did. But T had no idea they would .mack you so 
viciously.” 

He put his arm about her gently and kissed her cheek. 
“Just leave them to me,” he said. “I'll coine in tonight after 
supper. Perhaps I can persuade them that I'm not such an 
awful person." 

As soon as he set loot in the Begeman house he knew that 
he was in strange, alien territory. There was something simstci 
about the atmosphere c eated by six women, an atmosphere 
never broken by a masculine voice 01 footstep. 

• They led him into the parlour. It was eold and musty. 
There had not been people in it for months. Vincent knew 
the tour sisters' names, but he had never taken the trouble to 
attach the names to the hues They all seemed like caucalurcs 
of Margot. The eldest sister, who ran the household, took it 
upon herself to manage the liujiusirion 
' “Margot tells us that you wish to marry her. May one 
presume to ask what has happened to youi wife m The 
league?” 

Vincent explained about Christine. The atmosphere of the 
parlour weni sevcial degrees colder 

“How old are you, Mijnheer Van Cogh?” 

“Thirty-one.” 

“Has Margot told you that she is . . .” 

“I know Margoi’s age ” 

“May one presume to ask how much money you earn?” 

“I have a hundred and III ty lrancs a month.” 

“What is the source of that income ?” 

“My brother sends it to me.” 

“You mean your brother supports you? ’ 

“No. He pays me a monthly salary. In return lie gets every- 
thing I paint,” 

“How many of them docs he sell?” 

“I really couldn’t say.” 

“Well I can. Your lather tells me he has ne\cr sold one of 
your pictures yet.” 

“He will sell them later. They will bring him in many 
j, times as much as they would now.” 
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“Thar is problematical, to say the least. Suppose \\c discuss 
the facts/' 

Vincent studied the hard, unbcautiful face of the eldei sister. 
He could expect no sympathy from that i]uarier. 

“II you don’t earn anything/’ she continued, “may one be 
allowed to ask how you expect to supj>ort a wife?” 

“My brother chooses to gamble a hundred and fifty francs a 
month on me; that’s Ins affair, not yours. Fur me it teinains 
a salary I work very hard to earn it. Margot and I could live 
on that salary if wc managed carefully.” 

“Hut we wouldn’t have to!” tried Margot. “I have enough 
to take care of niysell/’ 

“Me ipucL, Mai golf” commanded her eldest sister. 

“Remember, Mai got,” said her mother, “I have the power 
to stop that income it you ever do anything to disgrace the 
lamily name!” 

Vuicuit smiled. “Would mai lying me be a disgrace?” he 
ashed. 

“Wc know very little about you, Mipihecr Van Gogh, and 
that little is unloiiunatc 1 low long hast vou been a painter?” 

“Three ycais." 

“And uiii are not suuessful yet. I low long will it take you 
to become siiu.csslul ? ” 

“I don’t know.” 

“What were you before you took up painting ?” 

“An art dealer, leather, book-seller, divinity student and 
evangelist.” 

“ \ml you failed at all of them?’* 

“I gave them up.” 

“Why?” 

“I was not suited to them.” 

“How long will it take you to give up painting?” 

“Hell never do that 1 ” exclaimed Margot. 

“It seems to me, Mijuheer Van Gogh,” said the old sister, 
“that you are presumptuous m wanting to marry Margot. 
You’re hopelessly declass?, you haven’t a fianc to your natne 9 
nor any way ot earning one, you arc unable to stick to any sort 
of job, and you drift about like an idler aud a tramp. How 
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could we dare to let our sister marry you?” 

Vincent reached for his pipe, then put it back again. "Mar- 
got loves me and I love hei. 1 can make her happy. We would 
live here for another year or so and then go abroad. She will 
never receive anything but kindness and love from me." 

“You’ll desert her!" cried one of the other sisters who hod a 
shriller voice. “You'll get tired of hci and desert her toi some 
bad woman like the one in The Hague 1 " 

“You just want to marry her lor her money 1 ” said another. 

“But you won’t get it,” announced the third, "Motliei will 
turn the allowance back into the estate/’ 

Tears came to Margot’s eyes. Vincent rose. He ieah/cd 
that there was no use wasting time on these viragoes, lie 
would simply have to marry Margot in Kindliosen and leave 
for Paris immediately. lie did not want to go away from the 
Brabant yet; his work was not finished there. But he shud- 
dered when he thought oi leaving Margot alone in that house 
of barren women 

Margot suffered 111 the days that followed. The first snow 
fell and Vincent was forced to work in his studio. The liege- 
mans would not allow Margot to wsit him Prom the moment 
she got out ot bed in the morning until she was permitted to 
feign sleep, she was forced to listen to tirades against Vmunt. 
She had lived with her family ior luriv years; she had known 
Vincent only a few months. She hated hei sisters, for she 
knew they had destroyed hei life, but hatred is one ot the more 
obscure forms ol love ami sometimes bleeds a stronger sense 
of duly. 

“I don’t understand why you won't come awa\ with mi,” 
Vincent told her, “or at least mairy me here without then con 
sent.” 

“They wouldn’t let me.” 

“Your mother?” 

“My sisters. Mother merely sits back and agrees." 

“Does it matter what your sisters say?’’ 

“Do you remember I told you that when I was young I al- 
most fell m love with a boy?” 
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“They stopped that. My sisters. I don’t know why. All my 
life they’ve stopped the things I wanted to do. When I decided 
to visit relatives in the city, they wouldn’t let me go. When 
I wished to read, they wouldn’t allow the better books in the 
house. Every tune I invited a nun to the house, they would rip 
him to pieces alter he lei l so that I could never look at hnn 
again. I wanted to do something with my litc; become a nurse, 
or study music. But no, 1 had to think the same Lhmgs they 
thought, and live exactly as they lived ’’ 

"And now?" 

“Now they won’t let 111c marry you." 

Much of the newly acquired life had gone out ol her voice 
and carnage. Her lips were dry, and the tiny llesh treckles 
under her eyes stood out. 

“Don’t worry about them Mai got. We will many and 
that will be the end of it. My btuther has often suggested 
that I come to Paris. Wc could live there." 

She did not answer. She sat on the edge of the bed and 
stared down at the floor planking. Her shoulders turned in 
a crescent. He sat beside her and took hci hand. 

“Are you afraid to many me without their consent?” 

“No." Her voice was without stiength or conviction. ‘Til 
kill myself, Vincent, il they take me away iiom you. 1 couldn’t 
stand it. Not alter having loved you. I’ll kill my sell, that’s all .’ 1 

“They wouldn’t have to know. Do it first and tell diem 
afterwards.” 

“I can’t go against tlum. They’re too many for me. I can’t 
fight them all.” 

“Well, don’t bother lighting then.. Just marry me and that 
will be the end of it." 

“It wouldn’t be the end. It would be the beginning. You 
don’t know my sisters.” 

“Nor do I want to f But I’ll have another try at them to- 
night." 

He knew it was futile, the moment he entered the parlour. 
He had lorgotten the chilling air of the place. 

“We’ve heard all that before, Mijnhcer Van Gogh,” said 
the .sister, “and it neither convinces nor impresses us. Wc have 
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made up our minds about this matter We want to sec Marmot 
happv, but w< don't want her to thtow her lile away Wc have 
deuded that il at the end ot two seats you still want to mairy, 
we will withdraw mu ohjc* lions/’ 

“Two vans 1 *' s.ud Vnnuii. 

“1 won't be luu 111 two yeais," said Marmot tpuilly. 

“Where will you be ? ” 

“I'll bt <kad. I'll kill m^scll il you don't let me mail) him 

Dining the flood ol, “I low d iu you sax mi. h things 1 ' and 
“You see tin sort ol uilluenu Ik s had on hi 1 f " \ me ail escaped. 
There was nothing more he could do. 

The yeirs ol maladju^uuut had tohl on Mai ad Slu was 
not ncrxnusly sluing, 1101 was In 1 h« .iltli ol tin best. Under 
the frontal .ilt.uk nt tin fixe determine d woniui, her spinis sank 
lower and luxxir xxilh r.n h passing day \ gill ol twenty might 
hax r e luughl hei wax out unseal Ik d, but Mat got h.»d had all 
ihc resistant* and xall U\iun out ol lu r 'I lu wind 1« s showed 
on her iau\ the old liklaiuholv i« turned to hi 1 ius, hei skm 
'went sallow and tough 'I he line on the nglu suit oi her mouth 
deepened. 

The aflcetion Yimuil had Irft lor Mai got L\.i;iuiatul with 
her beauty, lie hail nrxer rt.illy load lu. 1 or w mud lu many 
her: now he waund to less than <\ir. lie was ashannd ol his 
callousness; tliat made huu all the nmu auk nt in Ins love 
making, lie did not know xxhethei slu diuiiul his tiui idl- 
ings. 

“Do you lose than more than you do^ me, Margot'*” he 
asked one da) when she managed to escape to bis studio lor f. 
few minutes. 

She shot him a look oj surprise and jeproaeh. “Oh, V 111- 
• cent!' 1 

“Then why are you willing to give me up*” 

She cuddlid into his arms like a tind child Tier xoiu xv.n 
low and lost. “Il I thought you loved ip* as l love you, . 
would go against the whole xx'orld. But U means so little t<‘ 
you . . . and so ninth to them . . 

“Margot, you’re mistaken, I love you . . ." 

She laid her fingei gently on his lips. “No, deal, you woulc 
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like to . . . but you don’t. You mustn’t led badly about it. 

I want to be the one who love* the most." 

"Why don’t you brtak away from them and be your own 
master?” 

"It’s easy for you to say that. You’re strong; you can fight 
anyone. But Tin lortv ... I was bom in Nuenen . . . I’ve 
never been farther a way than Eindhoven. Don’t you see, dear. 
I’ve ne\er broken with anyone or anything 111 my life.’’ 

"Yes, I see." 

"II it was something you wanted, Vincent, I would fight for 
you with all my strength. But it’s only something 1 want. 
A tul alter all, it tomes so late ... my life is gone now . . .” 

Her \oice sank to a whisper. He raised her clun with his 
Iii st linger and held it with his thumb. There were unshed 
tcjrs in her eyes 

"My dear gul,” lie said. “My very dear Margot. We 
could live a whole hie together All you need to say is the 
word. Pack your clothes tonight while your family is asleep. 
You uui hand them to me out the window. We’ll walk to Eind- 
hoven and catch the early morning turn to Paris.” 

"It’s no use, dear I’m pail ol them and they’re part of me. 
But in the end I’ll have my way.’ 

4i Mai got, I can’t bear to see you unhappy this way.” 

She turned her face to him The leais went away. She 
smiled "No, Vincent, I’m happy. I got what I asked lor. It's 
been wonderful loving you.” 

lie kissed her, and on her lips he tasted the salt from the 
tears that had rolled down her cheek. 

“li has stopped snowing,” she said a little later. “Are you 
going to sketch in the fields tomorrow?” 

“Yes, I think so.” 

“Where will you he? I’ll conic to you in the afternoon.” 

He worked late the next day, a fur cap on his head and the 
linen blouse drawn tightly around his neck. The evening sky 
was of lilac with gold, over daik silhouettes of the cottages, be- 
tween the masses of ruddy coloured brushwood. Above, the 
spare black poplars rose; the foreground was of a faded and 
bleached green, varied by strips of black earth and pale dry 
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reeds along the diich edges. 

Margot came walking rapidly across tin* field. She was wiar 
mg the same while dress in which lie had lust met hir, with .1 
scarf thrown over hci shoulders. He noticed a taint lourh ot 
colour m liet clucks. Slu looked like the worn 111 who had 
bloomed so licaui dully under love only a l<w weeks Ixuk. She 
was carrying a small woik-basket in hei hands. 

She flung lie 1 anus about his neck. lie could feel hir hcait 
beating wildly against him l le tippi d lu 1 h< ad b.uk and lookf d 
into the brown neat ol lur e\is. '1 lie melaiuhoU was gom. 

“What is it?” lie asked “lias something happened r '“ 

“No, no,” she uic d, “it's . . it’s just that 1 111 happy ... to 
be wnh you again . . 

“Hut why have you »omc out m tins light do ^s rW ’ 

She was silent lor a moment and then said, “\ m* nil, no mat 
ter how lat away you go, 1 w.1111 \«in always to lemember din 
thing about me.” 

“What. Margot?” 

“That 1 lovtd yoid Always icimmhei iliat I lined yon mou 
than any ollici woman m von 1 whok li U 

“Why aie you trembling sir" 

“Its nothing. 1 was- detained 1 lt.11 ■» win I wa* late. An 
you marly finished ; 1 

“In a lew monii nK.” * 

“ 1 hen !<l mi at behind you while you woik, just » I used 
to. You know, dear, I m\ei winud to In 111 you way, ri 
hinder you. I only wanted sou to let me love you.” 

“Yts, Mai got." lie could think ol nothing else to say. 

“Then go to woik, my darling, and finish ... so that wc 
can go home together" Slu slim red a little, iIkw llu- siail 
about hei, and said, “Before you lugin, Vincent, kiss me just 
once more. The way you kissed me . . . that time ... in ymir 
studio . . when we were so happy m each other's arms.” 

He kissed her lender ly She ilnw her d.^ss about her and 
sat behind him. The sun disappeared and the s’hort winter 
gloaming fell over the flat land. The quiet of the country 
evening engulfed them. 

There w.is the clink ol a bottle Margot rose to her knees 
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with a halt stilled try, the 11 sank to lilt earth in .1 violent spasm. 
Vincent jumped up and filing humell helou her. Hci eyes 
wue closed; across her lace was spread a sardoniL smile. She 
went through a series oi ejnuk convulsions; her body went rigid 
and ..relied backwards, with the arms flexed. Vincent bent 
over ilv hot tie 1h.11 was king in l he snow' \ while, crystalline 
residue had been left iiisl inside the mouth ol the bottle. It 
was odourles.. 

He picked Mai got up in his arms and ran madly across the 
fu Uls, I It was a kilometre away from Nuuicn. He was atraid 
she would die lx lore he could get her back to the village. It 
was nisi helou the suppci hout People wire silling out 111 
1 10111 ill their doois Viinciil came in the 1 .11 side ol town and 
had to 11111 through tlu lull length ol th»- vi’l.ige wnh Margot 
m his arms, lh je.uhed tlu Ik gi man house, kicked lh< dooi 
open with a smash ol lus bool, and laid Margot on the sola in 
the pailom [Ik motlu . i-ul sisteis came running in 
Maigol took poison 1 * It** «rud. "Til gc I the do* tori" 
lh ran loi the village doctor and diagged him awav from his 
supper tabl'* “X mi au sine il was stiyi hinnc : * lhe medical 
mail d< m mded. 

‘It looked that way.*’ 

‘ Xml slu v\a^ si 1 11 alive when you go) her hnim 3 ” 

“Yes.’ 

Margoi was wiitlung on lhe di\an wh'ii dv y got tlieie. 
I lie doctoi bent over hi 1 

“It was strychnine, all tight,* he said, “but she took some- 
dung along with it lo kill th** pain. Smells to im like lauda- 
num. Sin ilidn'l icali/e u would act as .111 antidote.” 

“1 h< n she will live, dm lor 3 " demanded the mother. 

“She his a chance We must get her to Utrecht immediately. 
She will have lo be kept under close observation,” 

“Ckm you recommend a hospital in Ulieehl ? ” 
fc, I don't think a hospital advisable. We. had betur take her 
to a muison de sante lor a time. I know a good one Order 
your carriage. We must make thal last train out of Kindhovcn.” 

Vincent stood in a dark coiner, silent. The carriage was 
biought around to the front ot the house. The doctor wrapped 
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Marmot m a blanket and earned her out. Her mother and five 
sisters followed. Vincent brought up the rear. His ianuly 
was standing next door, on the porch ol the vicaiagc. The 
whole village had gathered before the Begetnan house. A hard 
silence fell when the doctor came out with Margot m his arms. 
He lilted her into the carriage. The women got in. Vincent 
stood beside it. The doctor picked up the reins. Margot's 
mother turned, saw Vincent, and screamed, 

“You did this! You killed mv daughtci r ’ 

The crowd looked at Vincent. The doctoi flicked the hoiscs 
with ihc whip. The carnage' disappeared down lilt road. 

7 

Bim>iu Ins mother had luokcn Ik r leg, she villagers weir un- 
friendly toward Vnncnt ha a use they uusiiuslcd him and could 
not understand lus way oi life. But they had never actively 
disliked him. Now they turned against him violently, and he 
could feel then hatted surrounding him on all sides. Backs 
weie turned when he appioached. No one spoke to hnn or 
saw him. lie became a pariah 

He did not mind lor his own sake- the weavers and peas 
ants m their huts sldl accepted him as tlu.ii fnend -hut when 
people stopped coming to llie parsonage to see his parents, he 
realized that he would have to move. 

Vincent knew that the best thing for him Lo do was to get 
out ol the Biabant altogether ami leave his patents in peace. 
But where was he to go ? The Brabant was his home. He 
wanted to live iheie always. He wished to chaw the peasants 
2nd weavers; in that he tound the only justification foi his 
Work, lie knew that it was a good thing in the winter to be 
, deep m the snow, m the autumn deep in the yellow leaves, 
in the summer among the ripe corn, and in spimg amid the 
grass; that it was a good thing to be always with the movvets 
arid peasant girls, m suminei with a big sky overhead, in winter 
by the fireside, and to feel that it always had been so and 
always would be. 

For him Millet’s A 71 gel us was the closest man had ever come 
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to creating an v thm^ divine. In the e rudeness oi peasant life 
lie ton ud tilt only true and lasting reality. Ilf waund to paint 
(Hit ol doois, on the "spot it sell 'I litre he would have to wipe 
oil hundreds ol Hus, battle the dust and sand, and get the 
canvases snatched as lu lamtd them loi hours a» toss tlu heath 
and hedges hut when he n tinned lu would know that he 
hail been hue to hue with rtahl\ and hid caught some. thing of 
its tlunent.il simph* ity. II his pi is. ml puiMies sn 11 lied ol 
h.uon, nnoki, and |x>Uto sl< am, that was not unhealthy. If 
a stable Mmllid ol dung, that belonged to a stable, li ihe 
liclds had an odoui ol npr corn ot ol guano n 1 manure, that 
ton was healthy espeuallv lot people liotn llu* iity. 

lie solved lus pmblem 111 a \ri\ MiupU manun. A short 
diManei down tin mad was the ( atholic thuuh, tnd next to it 
the house ol tlu carctakir )nhannus SJialraih was a tailor; 
lie lollowed 1 hat tradi when he was not taking » an ot ihe 
ciutuh lliswii' Adi tana was a good soul. Six rented Vincent 
two rooms, with a sort ol phasute at being able to do some- 
thing lor the man against whom the whole village had turned. 

Ihe Schalrath house was divided m the middle by a large 
hallway; on the right, as oik uin ud, were the quaiteis ol the 
himilv. On the lelL was a large silting room overlooking the 
mad, aiul .1 smaihi mom luhnul it. 'Hu* silling room became 
Viikcui\ studio, the one behind it hts storeroom. He slept 
upstairs in the Ik amid attu, one hall oi winch was used lor 
hanging out llu Sihafrath wash. In 1 lu other lull was a high 
bid with a ru'un bed, and a chan. When nighl came, Vin- 
tcnl would throw' his clothes ovci the thair, pimp into bed, 
smoke a bowl ol tobaun, waiih tlu glow lade into the dark- 
m ss, and hill asleep. 

In the studio lit put up his drawings in water-colour and 
chalk; heads ol men and women whose nigiohke, turned up 
noses, propping jawbones, and large cars were strongly ac- 
cent uau d Then* were weavers and weaver's looms, women 
driving the shuttle, jK w isants planting potatoes. He made 
friends with his brother Cor; together they built a clipboard 
and collected at least thirty diflcreni buds* nests, all kinds of 
moss and plants Irom the heath, shuttles, spinning wheels, bed 
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warmeis, peasants' tools, old caps and hats, wooden shoes, 
dishes, and everything connected with country life. They even 
put a small tire in one of the rear corners. 

He settled down to work. He found that bistre and bitu- 
men, which most painters were abandoning, made lus colouring 
ripe and mellow. lie discovered that lie had to put little yellow 
in a colour to make it seem very yellow, if he placed it next to a 
violet or lilac tone. 

Fie also learned that isolation is a soit of prison. 

In March his father, who had walked a great distance o\er 
the heath to visit a suk panshioner, fell in a heap on the back 
steps of the parsonage. When Anna Cornelia got to him he 
was alieady dead They buried him in the garden near the 
old church. Thco came home for the funeral. Tlul night 
they sal in Vincent’s studio, talking first rf family aifairs, then 
of their woik. 

“I have been oflcied a thousand francs a month to leave 
Goupils and go with a new house,” said Then 

“Are you going to take it?” 

, “I think not I have au idea their policy will be puicly 
commercial.” 

“But you\e been writing me that Goupils . . 

“I know, les Metsieu)* arc also alia the big piofits. Still, 
I have been with them for twelve years. Why should I change 
for a few more francs? Some clay they may put me in charge 
of one o [ their branches. It they do, l shall begin selling the 
Impressionists.” 

“Impressionists? I think I’ve seen that name in print some- 
where. Who are they?” 

“Oh, just the youngei painters around Pans; Fdouard Manet, 
Degas, Renoir, Claude Monet, Sisley, (Courbet, Lautiec, Gau- 
guin, Cc/annc, Seurat.” 

“Where did they get their name?” 

“From the exhibition of 1874 at Nadar’s. Claude Monet 
had a canvas there which he called lmpttsston: Soled Levant , 
A newspaper critic by the name of Louis Leroy called it an 
exhibition of Impiesuomstes and the name has stuck.” 

“Do they work in light or dark colours 
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“Oh, light* They despise dark colours/' 

“Then I don't think I muld uoih with them. 1 intend to 
change my colouring, hut 1 shall go darker instead ol lighter." 

“Perhaps you will think differently when you come to Paris." 

“Pci haps so. Ai«' any of them selling?" 

“Durand-RucI sells an occasional Manet. That’s about all.” 

“Then how do they live 3 ” 

“Lord only knows. On their wits, mostly. Rousseau gives 
violin lessons to childirn; (iaugm borrows from his former 
stock exchange friends; Seurat is supported by his mother; 
Ce/anm by his father 1 can’t imagine where the others get 
their money." 

“I Jo yon know them all, Theo?” 

“Yes, I'm gelling acquainted slowly. I’ve been persuading 
/e.% MiMicnr* to gnt llum a small corner lor exhibition at 
fioupjls, but they wouldn't tomb an Impicssiomsl canvas with 
a ten foot pole." 

“Those tcllfms sound like the soil I ought to meet Sec 
line, 'I hc<>, you do absolute h ( nothing to piocurc me some dis- 
tiaition by met ting other painters." 

I he o went to the front window ol tht studio and stared out 
i.ui tin tiny gras*, plot that stpaialed the tarciakcr’s house Irom 
tin load to bmdhoven. 

“Then come to Pans ami live with me," he said. “You’ie 
sine to eml up there evt ntually." 

“I'm not icady ya. I have some work to finish here, first." 

“Well, if you ltmam m the provinces you can’t hope to as- 
sociate with your own kind" 

“That may be true Bui, Thro, there is one thing I cannot 
understand You have never sold a single (hawing m painting 
for me; 111 hut vou have newt even tutd. Now have you ? " 

“No." 

“Why not?" 

“I've shown \om work to the connoisseurs. They say . . 

“Oh, the connoisseurs*'* Vincent shrugged his shoulders. 
“I’m well acquainted with the banalities in which most con- 
noisseurs indulge Surely, 'I hco, you must know' that their 
opinions have very little to do with the inherent quality of a 
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piece of work.” 

‘‘Well, I shouldn’t say that. Your work is almost salable, 
but . . ” 

“Theo, Thco, those are the identical words you wrote to me 
about my very first sketches from linen.” 

“They are true, Vincent; you seem constantly on the veigc 
of coming into a superb maturity. 1 pick up each new sketch 
eagerly, hoping that at last it has happened. Hut so iar . . .” 

“As for being salable or unsalable,” interrupted Vincent, 
knocking out his pipe on the stove, “that is an old saw on which 
I do not intend to blunt my teeth.” 

“You say you have work here. Then pitch in and finish it. 
The sooner you get to Pans, the better it will be for you. But 
if you want me to sell in the meantime, send me pictures instead 
of studies. Nobody wants studies.” 

“Well, it’s rather diflu nil to say pist where a study leases 
ofl and a piciure begins. Let us paint as much as we can, Theo, 
and be ourselves with all our faults and qualities. I say ‘us’ 
because the money from you, whuh l know costs you trouble 
enough to procuie for ine, gives you the right to consider half 
of it your own creation.” * 

“Oh, as for that . . Thco walked to the rear ot the room 
and toyed with an old bonnet that hung oil the tree. 

8 

Before his lathci's death Vincent had visited the parsonage 
only occasionally loi supper or an hour of company. Alter 
the funeral his sister lilizabeth made it plain that he was en- 
tirely petsona non gmut; the family wished to keep up a certain 
position. His mother felt that he was Responsible for his own 
life, and that it was her duty to stand by her daughters. 

He was utterly alone in Nuenen now; in place of people, 
he put his study ol nature. He began with a hopeless struggle 
to follow nature, and everything went wiong; he ended by 
calmly creating from his own palette and nature agreed with it 
and followed. When he was miserable in his alonene&s, he 
thought of the scene in Weissenbruch’s studio and the sharp- 
tongued painter’s approval of pain, In his faithful Millet he 
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found Weisscnbruch’s philosophy expressed more cogently: “I 
do not ever wish to suppress su tiering, because often it is that 
which makes the artists express themselves most forcibly.” 

He became friends with a family o! peasants by the name of 
De Oroot. There were the mother, father, son, and two daugh- 
ters, all of whom wQrked in the fields. 'The Dc Groots, like 
most of the peasants of the Brabant, had as much right to be 
tailed gtttule* none* as the miners of the Borinagc. Their 
laces were negroid, with wide, dilated nostrils, humped noses, 
huge distended lips and long angular cars. The features thrust 
far forward from the forehead, the head was small and pointed. 
'They lived in a hut of one room with holes in the walls for 
beds. There was a table in the centre of the room, two chairs, 
a number of boxes, and a suspension lamp that hung down 
from the rough, beamed ceding 
"The De Grouts were potato eaters. With their supper they 
had a cup of black cotfee and, perhaps once a week, a strip of 
bacon They planted potatoes, dug up potatoes and ale pota- 
toes; that was their life. 

Sticn de Groot was a sweet child of about seventeen. She 
wore a wide while bonnet to work, and a black jacket with £ 
white collar. Vincent tell into the habit ol going to visit then, 
every evening lie and Sticn laughed together a great dea 1 
“Look*” she would cry. “Tin a hue lady. Tin being drawed 
Shall 1 put on my new bnnmt for you. Mynheer?" 

“No, Sth.ii, you’re bcautilul jusl as you arc ” 

“Me, beautiful 

She went oil into gales of l.iughtci. She had large cheerfu. 
c*yes and a pictty expression. Her face was indigenous to the 
life. When she leaned over to dig jxjtaloes in the field, he 
saw m the lines ot her body a more authentic giace than ever 
Kay had possessed, lie had learned that the essential note ir 
figure drawing was action, and that the great fault with tht 
figures in the pictures of the old masters was that they did no f 
work. He sketched the De Groots digging in the field, setting 
their table at home, eating sleanied potatoes, and always Sticr 
would peer over his shoulder and joke with him. Sometime; 
of a Sunday she would put on a clean bonnet and collar, anc 
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walk with him on the heath. It was the only amusement the 
peasants had. 

“Did Margot Begeman like you?” she asked once. 

“Yes.” 

“Then why did she try to kill herscll ? ” 

“Because her family wouldn’t let her marry me.” 

“She was foolish. Do you know what I would have done 
instead of killing myself? I would have loved you!” 

She laughed up into his face and ran to a Jump ol pine 
woods. All day long they laughed and played among the pim^. 
Other strolling couples saw them. Slien had a natural gift 
for laughter; the smallest things Vincent saul or did biought 
unrestrained shouts from her lips. She wustled with linn 
and tried to throw him on the ground. When she did not 
like the things he diew at her house, she would pour codec 
over them or toss them into the lire. She came olten 10 his 
studio to pose, and when she left, the place would be in chaos. 

And so the summer and tail passed and winter came again. 
Vincent was loicul by the snow to work in his studio all the 
time. The people oJ Nucnen did not like to |>ose and it it 
were not foi the money, nobody would hast come to linn. In 
The Hague he had diawn almost ninety seamstresses in order 
to do a group picture of tlm*'\ Lie wauled to paint tin I )c 
Groor family at its suppei ol potatoes and colic c, but in oidei 
to get them light, he felt hi fust hid to diaw c\eiy ptasanL in 
the vicinity. 

The Catholic priest had never favoured tenting loom in the 
caretaker's house to the man who was both heathen and ai list, 
but since Vincent was quiet and coiuteous, he could find no 
reason to put him out. One day Adriana Scluifrath came into 
the studio, ail excited. “Fatlici Pamvcls wishes to sec you im- 
mediately I” 

Father Andreas Pauwcls was a large man, red of face. He 
took a hurried look about the studio and decided he had nc\ei 
seen such mad contusion. 

“What can I do lor you, Father?” Vrncent asked politely. 

“You can't do anything for me 1 But I can do something 
for you* 1 shall see you through this affair, providing you do 
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as you aie told.” 

“What aflair do you refer to, Father?” 

“She is a Catholic and you arc a Protestant, but I shall get 
a special dispensation lrom the Bishop. Be prepared to marry 
within a tew days!” 

Vincent came forwaid to look at Father Pauwels in the full 
light of the window. “Pm afiaid I don’t understand, Father,” 
he said. 

“Oh, yvs you do. And all this pretense is of no use. Stien 
de l i root is with child* The honour ol that Lamily must be 
upheld.” 

‘“Phe devil she is 1 ” 

“Von may well call on the devil This is indeed the devil’s* 
work.” 

“Are you certain of this, Father You're not mistaken 9 ” 

“I don't go about accusing people until I have positive proof ” 

“And did Stien ull you . . . did she say . . I was the man 9 ” 

“No. She refused to ttll us his name 1 

“Then why do you confer this honour on me 3 ” 

“You’ve been seen together many limes. Doesn’t she come 
oltcn to this studio?” 

HV 1* 

i es. 

“Haven't you gone walking with hei in the fields on Sun- 
day?” 

“Yes, I lu\ e.” 

“Well, what iurllici proof do I need 3 ” 

Vincent was silent for a moment. Then he said quietly, 
“Pm sorry to hear about tlus, Father, particularly if it is going 
to mean trouble for my friend Stun. But 1 assure you that 
my relations with her have been above reproach.” 

“Do you expect me to believe that?” 

“No,” replied Vincent, “I don’t.” 

That evening, when Stien returned from the fields, he was 
waiting for her on the step of their hut. The rest of the 
family went in to cat supper. Stien sank down beside him. 

“Pll soon have somebody else for you to draw,'* she said. 

“Then it’s tiuc, Stien?” 

“Sure. Want to feel?” 
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She took his harul and pul it on her abdomen. He was 
consuous of the growing piolubi ranee 

“Father Pauvvcls ]tist inluuncd me that I was the lather.” 

Stien laughed “1 wish it hail been you But you never 
wanted to, did you? ’ 

lie looked at the sweat ot the fields caked in lui daik skin, 
the heaw, ciooked, coarse featuies, the 1 hicV iiosl and lips. She 
smiled at him. 

“I wish it had been too, Surn “ 

“So Father Pauvu Is said it was you. I hat's lunny.” 

“What’s lunny about it 3 ” 

“Will you keep my secrit?” 

“I promise.” 

“It was the testa of his <hurvh r ’ 

Vincent whistled. “Hots vom tamily know 

“Ol 10 U 1 M not. \nd 1 11 iic mi till diem. But iluv know 
it wasn’t you.” 

Yinirnt went inside the hut. There was no changi in th** 
atmospheie 'I he I)e (uoots an < filed Stuns pregnancy m 
the same spun that tiny would have the tow’s in the lie hi 
They treated him as they had hi lori, and lie kmw tin \ believed 
in Ins innocence 

Not so the village Adriana Seh.il rath had been listening at 
the dooi. She c|uieklv 1 oninmnualul the m \vs to hei uugh 
bors. Within the lioui, lvvcnty-si\ hunditd inhabitants of 
Nucncii knew that Siien de Grom \\\v in he lu might lo hid 
with Vincent’s child, and that Father Pauvvcls was going to 
force them to many. 

November and winter had come It w is tune U) he moving. 
There was no use in his remaining in Nuinen anv longer lie 
had painted c vet v thing there was to pamt, Icartnd everything 
there was to learn about peasant life. He did not think he 
could go on living in the ten 111k sconce oJ village bailed. 
Clearly the lime had come for him to leave. But where was 
he to go? 

“Mijnheer Van Gogh,” said Adriana sadly, alter knocking 
on the door, “Father Pauvvcls says you must leave this house 
at once and take lodging elsewhere ” 
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“Very well; as he wishes.” 

lie walked about his stiuho, looking at his work. Two 
solid years of slaving. Hundreds of studies of weavers and 
their wives, of looms, and peasants in the field, of the pollards 
it the bottom ol the vuaragi gaidcn, and the old church tower; 
the heath and hedges in the heat ol the sun and the cool of 
a winter dusk 

A gieat heaviness fell upon him Ills \vo r k was all so 
fragmentary. I here were bits ol e\«ij phase of peasant hie in 
the Mrabant, blit no one piece of work that summed up the 
peasant, that 1 aught the spirit ol his luit and lus steaming 
potatoes. When* was Ins Angelas ol the lhabantme peasant? 
And how could he leave beloic he had painted it ; 

He glanced at ihe calendar. There were still twelve days 
until the first ol the month. He called Adriana 

“"fell Father Fauwels that I have paid until the (11st and will 
not h avc hcl me tlu n ” 

He gathered up his easel, paints, canvas, and hiushes and 
tiudged oil to tlu IX* (hoot hut No one was at home, lie 
set to work on a pencil sketch ol the inside of the mom. When 
the family returned from the fields, he lore up the paper. The 
I)f fi roots sat down to then steamed |M>iatocs, black coffee, and 
Imloii. Vincent set up lus canvas and plugged on until the 
Lundy went to bed. All that night he worked on the picture 
in lus studio. 11 c slept during the day When he awakened 
he burned Ins canvas with savage disgust and set out again for 
the De (irools\ 

The old Dutch masters had taught him that drawing and 
colour were one. The IX* Crroots sal down to the tabic in 
the same positions as they had all thur lives Vincent wanted 
to make it clear how these people, eating thur potatoes under 
the lamplight, had dug the earth with those very hands they 
put in the dish; he wanted it to speak ol manual labour, and 
how they had honestly earned their iood. 

Ills old habit oi throwing himsclL violently at a canvas came 
in handy now; he worked with tremendous speed and vitality, 
lie did not have to think about what he. was doing; he had 
drawn hundreds of peasants, and huts, and families sitting be- 
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fori- then smamed potatoes. 

“I'atlu 1 P.mwcls was here today," said the mother. 

“What did lie want 3 " asked Vincent. 

“He oileud 11s money il we would not pose for you.” 

“Whal did uni tell him ? " 

“We said you were 0111 iiund" 

“He li.is visii< d eurv house mound here,” put ill Stien. 
“But they told him they would rather earn a sou posing mi 
you than take hu ilun.y." 

The follow mg. morning hr dost toyed his canvas again. A 
feeling, half ot rage anti hall oi impotence, seized him. lie 
had only ten d.ns lilt lie had 10 get out ol \ucnen, it was 
Ik com mg insufferable. Hut he could not leave until lie hail 
fulfilled Ins [nonuse tu Millet. 

Eury night he went luik to th» De (Bools Ik woiked 
until they wue too slicp\ 10 su up anv hmget huh night 
he til'd new combination* ol lolours, dnliiint values and pio- 
portions; and 1 aeh da\ he saw that lu had m.ss» d, that his wink 
was incomplete 

The last day ol tin month • ame. Vuueni had wmlod him- 
scll into a ticn/.v. lit li.nl gone without sleep and kugily 
without lood He- was hung on in 1 unis encigy. The mine 
he tailed, the bight 1 his iWumut rose lie was wailing at 
the De (Bools when they lamt* in horn the fields. His ea el 
was st 1 up, his pigments mixed. Ins canvas stretched 011 the 
fxaine. r l bis was his my Iasi chance. In the morning he 
was leaving the Brabant, Jnuvei. 

He worked loi hours. The De (Boots understood. Whin 
they finished then supper, the y leniamed at the tahli , talking 
softly in the patios ol the liclds Vincent did not know what 
he was painting. He dashed off the thing without any thought 
or consciousness coming between his hand anel the easel. By 
ten o'clock, the De (Boeils w'ert killing asleep and Vincent w is 
exhausted. lie had done all he could with the canvas He 
gathered things, kissed Stien, and hade them all good-bye. 
He trudged home through the night, unaware that he was 
walking. 

In tilt studio he set the canvas on a chair, lit his pipe, anel 
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;tood regarding liis work. TIk whole tiling; was wrong. It 
uisscd Tin 'pint wMsn t there lie had 1 ailed again. 1 1 is 
wo veais of iahoui 111 the Ihahant had been wasted 
He smoked his pipe down to the hot diegs. He packed 
11s bag lie gatheud all his studies nil the wall and hom the. 
mre an, and pl.ned them in a Luge bo\ ih threw him sell 
m tlu tin an 

Hi did not know how nnuh tunc passed lie got up, 
ippul the canvas oil the liame, threw it into a corner, and 
ml on a new one. Ih mixed some paints, mi down, and began 

A'oik. 

Oik \ tint* with a hopele\< ttutggh to lollow nature, and 
'vuythmy got * trio'/i*, one etui* by uimly tnating }iom ones 
•hiiiitt , and native agit t \ iv*th it and fellows. 

(hi 1 1 oil (ftte /'-w/i/iyui <r // 7 <y pas run \e me vntvirns. 
li was pm as Pit 1 * rs< n had told him m Ibussels; he had been 
'<•0 (lose to lus inodih. He had not Uen to get a pci- 

spMh\ r »*. Ih* lnd ken pom mg hnnsell into the mould of 
.1 11 1 1 1 1 . now he pound naluu into du mould ol lnmselt. 

Ih painted the whole thing in tlu tohmr ol a good, dusty, 
impelled jiotjio 'I hu< was »hc duly, limn table doth, the 
minks 11 all. the lamp lunging down Irom the rough rafters, 
She 11 si p mg lu 1 lalhtrwuh sli .mu d potatoes, tlu moihci pour- 
mg tlu bkuk ioll<i. ih( hi other luting a cup to lus lips, and 
on all 1 hi 11 iaci* the lalin, patient acceptance ol the eternal 
<n dn ol ihings. 

'I he sun rose and a hit ol hglu pi tied info die storcioom 
window. \ T inccm got up from his stool. He lell perJcctly 
lahu and piaulul. Hit twelve da\s’ excitement was gone. 
He lookt'd at hi, woik It rtekul oJ bacon, smoke, and potato 
slum lie smiled. Ik had painted his Angtlus. He had 
captured that which does not pass m that which passes. The 
Hrabanl peasant would iu\tr dit 
He washed the picture with the white of an egg. lie earned 
his box ol thawings and paintings to the \icaragc, left them 
with his mother, and hade her good-bye. He returned to his 
studio, wroic The Potato Eatns on h.s canvas, put a few of 
his best studies with it, and set out ior Paris 
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“Thin you didn’t get my last letter asked Thro the next 
morning, as they sat over then lolls and codec. 

“I don’t think so,” replied Vincent. “What was in it 2 ’ 

“The news of my promotion at (l’oupils.” 

“Why, Theo, and you didn’t tell me a word ahoul it \ ester- 
day*” 

“You were too exult d to listen. I have charge ol the gal- 
lery on the Boulevard Montmartre.” 

“Theo, that's splendid 1 An art gallery of your own’” 

“It really isn’t my own, Vinicnt. I have to lollow the (Juii- 
pil policy pretty closely. But they let me hang the Impres- 
sionists on the cntiesol , so . . 

“Who are you exhibiting 9 *' 

“Monet, Degas, Pissario and Manet.” 

“Never hcaid of them.” 

“Then you’d better come along to the gallery anil have a 
good, long look*” 

“What dot's that sly grin on your lace mean, Then 9 ” 
t- “Ohi nothing. Will you have more toflce? We must gc 
in a tew minims. 1 walk to the shop every morning." 

“Thanks. No, no, only halt a tup. Deuce take it, Theo, 
boy, but it’s good to cat bteakfasl across the table from you once 
again 1 ” 

“I’ve been waiting for you to tome to Pans for a long time. 
You had to come eventually, ot course. But I do think it 
would have been better if you had waited until June, when I 
move to the Rue Lcpic. We’ll have three large rooms there. 
You can’t do much work here, you see.” 

Vincent turned m his chair and glanced about him. Thco's 
apartmefc* consisted ot one room, a tiny kitchen, and a cabinet. 
The room was checrtully furnished with authentic I-ouis 
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Philippes, hut there was hardlv space enough to move around, 

"1| I v*t up a n easel," said Vincent, “we'd haw to move some 
of your loseW luiniture out into tlu couitvartl. ’ 

“I know tlie plat* is crowded, hut 1 had a chance to pick 
these pieces uj» at a ha i gam and ilux’ie exactly what I want for 
the new' apaitmuit C-nne alone, \nuciu, I’ll take xou down 
the lull on in\ ta^ounte walk to the* Motile card ^ on don’t know 
Paris until you mp»1i m m the eailv morning." 

Tluo pin eii the 1 h< \\\ hla» k «.oat that crossed up high under 
h *s nmii.u nl.itf . whiU Uixv tic, gau a lin.il pal ol tlu brush 
to the little curl that stood up cm each side ol the part in his 
hair, and then Ninoolhed down his moustache* md solt dim 
heaul. lie put on lei> lilac k howlci hu, look his glows and 
walking sink, and wvnt to tlu Iron! door. 

“Well, Yuuini, .lie von icadv? < jond land, hill you are 
a sight 1 II you won tint outlit anyuhu * hut in Pans, you'd 
he arrt sled 1 ' 

“Whit's flu mailer with ii'" Vincent looked down at him- 
st 1 1 “I've hun wearing u hu almost two yean and nobody’s 
N.iid aii)ilung 

Tko laughed “\c.vu miiuL Parisians sue used to people 
hke. you. Ill get you some clothes tonight when the gallery 
Jost*.” 

'1 hey walked down a ill gin ol winding suits, passed the 
totuiagL'\ aputnunt and stepped through tlu door to the Rue 
Laval. Il was a fairly lnoad sturt, prosperous and respectable 
looking, with huge stoics sePing dings, pie Hite It antes and 
antiques 

“Not lie flu thp'e beaiililiil ladies on tlu rlmd Iloor of our 
building," saul "I lieu. 

Vincent looked up and saw llnee plastu ol Pans heads and 
busts Undei tlu iiist was written. Sculpture, eindei the mid- 
dle one, Architecture, and under tlu last. Painting. 

“What makes them think Painting is such an ugly xxcikIi 3 ” 

“I don’t know r ," replied Thto, “but anyway, you got into the 
light house " 

The two men passed Le Vieux Rouen, Antiquities, where 
Iheo had bought his Louis Philippe furniture. In a moment 
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they were in the Rue Montmaitre, which wound gracefully up 
the hill to the Avenue Chchy and the Butte Montmartre, and 
down the hill to the heart of the city. The street was lull 
of morning sunlight, of the smell of Paris arising, of people 
eating croissants and collee in the cafes, of the vegetable, meat, 
and cheese shops opening to the day's tiadc. 

It was a teeming bourgeois section, crowded with small 
stores. Workingmen walked out in the middle of the street. 
Housewives fingered die merchandise in the bins in front of 
the shops and bargained queiulously with the merchants. 

Vincent breathed deeply. “It's Paris,” he said. “Alter all 
’ these years.” 

“Yes, Paris. The capital oL Europe. Particularly for an 
artist,” 

Vincent drank in the busy How of life winding up and down 
the hill; the gat^ons in alternately striped red and black jackeis; 
the housewives carrying long loaves of unwrapped bread under 
their arms; the pushcarts at the curb; the femmes dc chambre 
in soft slippers; the prosperous business men on their way Ln 
work. After passing innumerable charcntenes, patisseries, bon - 
’ lan gates, blanchisscries and small cafes, the Rue Montmartre 
curved to the bottom of the lull and swung into the Place 
Chateaudun, a rough cirile formed by the meeting of six streets. 
‘They crossed the urclc and passed Notre Dame de Lorelte, a 
square, dirty, black stone church with three angels on the root, 
floating off idyllually into the blue empyrean. Vincent looked 
closely at the writing over the door. 

“Do they mean this Libcrte-Egalitc-Frateinite business, 
Theo?” 

“I believe they do. The Thud Republic will probably be 
permanent. The royalists are quite dead, and the socialists arc 
coming into power. Emile Zola was telling me the other night 
that the next revolution will be against capitalism instead ol 
royalty.” 

“Zold^How nice for you to know him, Theo.” 

“Paul Cezanne introduced me to him. Wc all meet once 
a week at the Cafe Batignolles. I'll take you there next time 
I go.’ 
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After leaving the Place Ghateaudun, the Rue Montmartre 
lost its bourgeois charauer and assumed a more stately an. The 
shops became larger, the cafes more im|>osing, the people better 
dressed, the buildings more prosperous looking. Music halls 
and restaurants lined the side walks, holds made an appearance, 
and carnages took the place of trade wagons. 

'11k brothers stepped along at a brisk pace. The cold sun- 
light was invigorating, the flavour til the nir suggestive ot the 
ncli and complex hie of the city 

“Since you can’t work at home,” said Thco, “I suggest you 
go to Gorman’s Studio ’* 

“What’s it likc>” 

“Well, Gorman is just as academic as most masters, but if 
you don’t want his criticism, he’ll let you alone ’’ 

“Is it expensive ?“ 

Theo tapped Vince ill’s ilugh with lus walking slick. “Didn't 
T tell you I was promoted? I'm getting to be one of those 
plutocrats that 7 ola is going to wipe out with his next revolu- 
tion!” 

At length the Rue Montmartre flowed into the wide, im- 
posing lioulevard Montmartre, with its large department stores, 
arcades, and expensive shops. The lioulevard, which became 
the Doilies a* d dcs Italians a lew blocks latthcr on ami led to 
the Place tie l'Opera, was the most important thoroughiarc in 
the city Although the street was empty at this hour ol the 
morning, the dales within the stores were preparing lor a busy 
day. 

Theo’s hr inch of the Goupil Gallery was located at number 
19, just one short block to the right of the Rue Montmartre. 
Vincent and I heo crossed the wide boulevard, stopped along- 
side oL a gas lamp in the centre to let a carnage go by, and 
then continued on to the gallery. 

The well groomed clerks bowed respectfully as Theo walked 
through the salon of his gallery. Vincent remembered how he 
used to bow to Tersteeg and Obach when he was a clerk. In 
the an was the same aroma of culture and refinement, a smell 
he thought his nostrils had forgotten. On ihe walls of the 
salon were paintings by Bougucreau, Hcnncr, and Dclaroche. 
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Above the main salon was a small balcony, with a flight of 
stairs at the rear leading to it. , 

“The pictures you 11 want to see are up on the entresol ” said 
Theo. “Come down when you’re through and tell me what 
you think of them.” 

“Theo, what are you licking your chops about 
Theo’s grin became all the broader. toutc t) Iheure ” he 
said and disappeared into his office. 

2 


cc Am I in a madhouse 

Vincent stumbled blindly to the lone chair on the entresol, sat 
down and rubbed his eyes. From the age of twelve he had 
been used to seeing dark and sombre paintings; paintings in 
which the brushwork was invisible, cvciy detail oi the cam as 
correct and complete, and flat colours shaded slowly into caili 
other. 

The paintings that laughed at him merrily from the walls 
Were like nothing he had ever seen 01 dreamed ot. Corn weie 
the flat, thin surfaces. Cone was the sentimental sobriety. 
Gone was the brown gravy 111 which Europe had been bathing 
its pictures lor centuries Here weie pictures notousl) mad 
with the sun. With light and air and throbbing vivacity. 
Paintings of ballet girls backstage, done in primitive reds, 
greens, and blues thrown next to each other irreverently. He 
looked at the signature. Degas. 

There were a group of outdoor scenes along a river bank, 
caught with all the ripe, lush colour of midsummer and a hot 
Overhead sun. The name was Monet. In all the hundreds 
of canvases that Vincent had seen, there was not as much 
luminosity, breath, and fragrance as in 011c of these glowing 
pictures. The darkest colour Monet used was a dozen times 
lighter than the lightest colour to be found in all the museums 
of Holland. The brushwork stood out, unashamed, every 
Stroke kpparent, every stroke entering into the rhythm of nature. 
The surlacc wfcs thick, deep, palpitant w r tth heavy globs of ripe, 
rich paint.' 
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“Yes, that's so.” 

“Let them think what they Like. Some day my paintings will 
hang in the Luxembourg.” 

“And mine,” said Vincent, “will hang in the Louvre.” 

They read the thought in each other's eyes and broke into 
spontaneous, whole-hearted laughter. 

“They’re right, Henri,” said Vincent. “We aic crazy!” 

“Shall we go have a drink on it 5 " asked Rousseau. 

7 

(r.U'r.iiN knocked on the doui ol the apartment the following 
Wednesday toward dinner time 

“Your brothei asked ine to take you over to the Calc Balig- 
nolles this evening. He has to work late at the gallery These 
are interesting canvases. May l look?” 

“Of course. I did some of them in the Brabant, others in 
The Hague.” 

Gauguin gazed at the pictures for a long while. Several 
limes he raised his hand, opened his mouth, and made as if to 
speak. He did not seem able to formulate his thoughts. 

“Forgive me foi asking, Vincent,” he said, finally, “but are 
you by any chance an epileptic?” 

Vincent was just slipping mlo a sheepskin coal which to 
Theo’s dismay, he had found in a second-hand store and insisted 
upon wearing. He turned about and stared at Gauguin. 

“Am I a what?” he demanded 

“An epileptic. One of those fellows who has nervous fils?” ' 

“Not that I know of, Gauguin Why do you ask?” 

“Well . . . these pictures of yours . . . they Ux)k as though , 
they were going to burst right out of the canvas. When I look 4 
at your work . . . and this isn’t the first tune it’s happened to me 
. . . I begin feeling a nervous excitement that I can hardly con- 
tain. I feel that it the picture doesn’t explode, I most certainly 
will I Do you know where your paintings affect me most?” 

“No. Where?” 

“In the bowels. My whole insides begin to tremble. I get 
feeling so excited and perturbed, I can hardly restrain myself.” 
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“Perhaps I could sell them as laxatives. You know, hang 
one in the lavatory and look at it at a certain hour cxeiy day ?” 

“Seriously speaking, Vinunt, I don’t think l could bvc with 
your pictures. They'd drive 111c mad inside ol a week/’ 

“Shall wc go?" 

They walked up the Rue Mcnimaitie to the Boulevard 
Clichy. 

“Have you had dinner?” asked Gauguin 
“No. Have you 3 " 

“No. Shall wc go up hi Baiailh-V” 

“Good ldi a Got any moms 
“Not a aniline. How about war ' 

“I’m flat, as usual I was wailing loi ’lluo to ukt me 1 out.” 
“Zut* I guess wc don’t cal.” 

“Let’s go up and sa what the pud dti foiti is, am wav" 

They took the Rue Lepu up iht lull, tin 11 iiiined light on 
the Rue dcs Abbesses Madame Batailh had an ink-scrawled 
menu tackid to one of lur lnmation polled lias in I10111. 

“Cummin,’’ said Vinunt, “t dtc d( wan petit* pot ». My 
favourite dish." 

“[ hate veal," said Gauguin “l‘m glad we don’t have to cat ’’ 
“Quelle blague!” 

They wandered clown the strut and into dn lit t 1 > iriangulai 
paik at the foot ot the Buttt 

“Hello,’’ said Gauguin, “thin s Paul Ge/atine, asleep on a 
bench. Why that idiot uses his shoes loi a pillow is Ixyond 
me. Let's wake him up.” 

He pulled the belt out of his trouseis, doubled it up, and gave 
the sleeping man a whack across the stockinged teet. CV/anne 
sprang off the bench with a yowl of pain. 

“Gauguin, you internal sadist* Is that your idea of a iokc? 
I shall be forced to crack your skull one of these days" 

“Serves you right for leaving your feet exposed Why do 
you pjl those filthy Provence boots umlei your head? I should 
think ti'.ey’d be worse than no pillow at all ’’ 

Cezanne rubbed the bottom of caJi foot in tin n, then slipped 
on his boots, grumbling. 

"I don’t use them for a pillow I put them under my head 
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so no one will steal them while I'm asleep.” 

Gauguin turned to Vincent. “You'd think he was a starving 
arlist the way he talks. His lather owns a bank, and half of 
Aiven-Provcnce. Paul, this is Vincent Van Gogh 9 Theo’s 
brother.” 

Cezanne and Vincent shook hands. 

“It's too bad wc didn’t find you a half hour ago, Cezanne,” 
said Gaugum “You could ha\c joined us lor dinner. Kataille 
has the best cote dc veau unx pctits puis I've ever tasted ” 

“It was really good, was it?” asked Cezanne. 

“Good? It was delicious l Wasn't it, Vincent?” 

“Certainly was.” 

“Then I think I 'll go ha\c some. Come and keep me com- 
pany, will you?” 

“I don't know whether I could eat anoihu portion. Could 
you, ViiiLcnt*” 

“1 hardly think so Still, if Monsieur Ce/anne insists . . 

“Re a good fellow, Gauguin. You know I hate to cat alone. 
Take something else it you’ve had enough veal.” 

‘Well, just to oblige you Come along, Vincent.” 

They went back up the Rue dcs Abbesses to Bataille's. 

“Good evening, gentlemen,” said the waiter. “Have you 
chosen?” 

“Yes,” replied Gauguin, “bring us three plats du jour ? 

" Bien . And what wine?” 

“You choose the wine, Ce/annc. You know more abour 
those things than 1 do.” 1 

“Let's see, there's Saint - Estephe, Roidtaux, Sautcrne, 
Beaune . . 

“Have you ever tried their Pomniard?” inlet rupted Gauguin, 
guilelessly. “I often think it's the best wine they have.” 

“Bring us a bottle of Pomniard,” said Cezanne to the waiter. 

Gauguin bolted his veal and green peas m no time, then 
turned to Cezanne while the latter was still in the middle of his 
dinner. 

“By the way, Paul,” he remarked, “I hear that Zola’s 
‘L'Oeuvre* is selling by the thousands.” 

Cezanne shot him a black, bitter look, and shoved his dinner 
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away with distaste*. 1 le turned to Vincent, 

“1 lave you read that booh. Monsieur?” 

“Not yet. I just finished ‘Germinal.’ ” 

“ ‘L’Oeuvre' is a had book,” said Cezanne, “and a false one. 
Besides, it is the worst piece oi treachery that has rvci been 
committal in the name ol friendship. The book is ..bout a 
painter. Monsieur Van Gogh. About nit 1 limde Zola is my 
oldest lricnd. Wc wire laised together in Ai\. We went 10 
school together. I came to Bans only Ixi.iuse he was hcie. We 
were closer than brothers, Emile and I. «\U during 0111 youth 
we planned how, side by side, vve would become great artists. 
And now lit docs tins to me.*’ 

“What has he done to you?” asked VmccnL. 

“Ridiculed me. Moclod mt Made me a laughing stock 
to all Pans. Day alter day 1 told him about im ihcoiies ol 
light, my ihcoiies ol lcpitscntmg solids uudu surlau appear- 
ances, my ideas ol a revolutionary paleattc He listened to me, 
he cncouiagcd me, he drew me out. And all ilk time he was 
only gather ing material lor his hook, to show what a fool I 
was.” 

He drained his wine glass, turned back to Vincent and con- 
tinued, his small, sour eyes smouldeiuig wit It passionate haired. 

“Zola has combined three of us 111 that book. Monsieur Van 
Gogh; myself, Bazille, and a poor, write hid lad who used to 
sweep out Manet's studio. The boy had ailHic ambitions, but 
finally hanged himstlf in despair. Zola paints me as a vision- 
ary, another misguided wretch who thinks he is revolutionizing 
art, but who doesn't paint in the conventional mannei simply 
because he hasn’t enough talent to paint at all He makes me 
hang myself fiom the seal! ol ding ol tnv masterpiece, because m 
the end I realize that what I mistook for genius was only insane 
daubing. Up against me lie puts another artist trom Ai\, a 
sentimental sculptor who turns out the most hackneyed, aca- 
demic Hash, and makes hnn a great artist.” 

“Thud's really amusing,” said Gauguin, “when you remember 
that Zola was the fiist to champion Edouard Manet’s revolution 
in painting. Emile has done more for Impressionist painting 
than any man alive.” 
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“Yes, he worshipped Manet because Edouard overthrew the 
academicians. But when I try to go beyond the Impressionists, 
he calls me a fool and an idiot. As for Enulc, he is a mediocre 
intelligence and a detestable friend. I had to stop going to his 
house long ago. lie lives like a damned bourgeois Rich rugs 
on the floor, vases on the mantelpiece, servants, a dc sk of carved 
and sculptured wood for him to write his mastet pieces. Phew! 
He’s mote middle class than Manet ever dated to be. They 
were brother bourgeois undci the skin, those two; that’s why 
they got along so will together |ust because I Lome from the 
same town as Emile, and he knew me as a child, he thinks l 
can’t possibly do any important work.” 

“I heard that he wrote a btochurc toi your pictures at the 
Salon des Rei usees a few years hack What happened to it?” 

“Emile tore it up, Gauguin, pist before it was to have gone 
to the printers ” 

“But why?” asked Viiucnt. 

“He was afraid the critus would think he was sponsoring me 
only because I was an old frund If he had published that 
brothure , I would have been established. Instead he published 
T/Oeuvrc.* So much for friendship My pictures m the Salon 
des Refusces aic laughed at by rnncty-mne people out of f 
hundred. Ourand-Ruel exhibits Degas, Monet, and my frienc 
Guillaumin, but they refuse to give me two inches of space. 
Even your brother. Monsieur Van Gogh, is afraid to put me or 
his entresol. The only dealer in Pans who will put my pictures 
in his window is Pere Tanguy, and he, poor soul, couldn’t sell 
a crust of bread to a starving millionaire.” 

“fa there any Pommard left in that bottle, Cezanne?” askee 
Gauguin. “Thanks. What I have against Zola is that he 
makes his washerwomen talk like real washerwomen, and wher 
he leaves them he lorgets to change his style.” 

“Well, I’ve had enough of Paris. I’m going back to Aix 
and spend the rest of my life there. There’s a hill rising up 
from the valley that overlooks the whole country-side. There V 
clear, bright sunlight in Provence, and colour. What colour 
I know a plot of ground near the top of the hill that’s for sale. 
It’s covered with pine trees. I’ll build a studio there, and plane 
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an apple orchard. And I'll build a big stone wall around my 
ground I'll mix broken bottles into the cement at the Lop of 
the wall, to keep the woild oul. And 1 11 ncvc*r leave Provence 
again, never, never*'* 

“A hermit, eh?" murmured Gauguin into his glass ol Pom- 
inard. 

"Yes, a hermit/’ 

“The hermit ot Ai\. What a dimming title. We'd better 
be getting on to the Calc I5atignollc? Kmjoiu w ill be there by 
now.” 


8 

Neariy cvcryom was then. Lautrec had a pile of sauceis in 
front of him high enough to req his chin 011 . Georges Seurat 
w r as chatting quietly with Anquelin, .1 lean, lanky painter who 
was tiying to combine the method of the Impressionists with 
that ol the Japanese prints Henri Rousseau was taking cookies 
out ol his pocket and dipping them into a cafe an hut , while 
Thco carried on an animated disuission with two of the moic- 
modein Parisian critics. 

Katignolles had formerly been a suburb at the entrance ol 
the' Boulevard Clichy, and it was here that Edouard Nfantl had 
gathered the kindled spirits ol Pans about him. Belore Manet's 
death, the Ecolc des Balignolles was in the habit of meeting 
twice a week at the calc. Legios, bantm-Latour, Courbet, 
Renoir, all had met there and woikcd out their theories oi an, 
but now the Ecolc had been taken over by the younger mm 

Cezanne saw Emile Zola. lie walked to a far table, ordered 
a coffee, and sat alool lroin the ciowd. Gauguin intioduccd 
Vincent to Zola and then dropped into a chair alongside ol 
Toulouse-Lautrec. Zola and Vincent woe left alone at their 
table. 

“I saw you come in with Paul ('c/anne. Monsieur Van Gogh. 
No ct'ubt he said something to you about me ?, ‘ 

“Yes/* 

“What was it?” 

“I'm afraid your book has wounded hint very deeply. 
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Zola sighed and pushed ihe table out from the leather cush- 
ioned bench to give lus huge paunch more loom. 

“Have you ever heard ot the Si h wen linger cure?” he asked. 
“They say il a man doesn't drink anything with lus meals, he 
can lose thirty pounds in three months.” 

“I haven't heard oi it.” 

“It hurt me ui\ deeply to write that book about Paul 
Cezanne, hut cvciy word of it is tine You are a painter. 
Would you lalsily a poitiait ol a Iriuul simply because it nude 
him unhappy? Ot course you wouldn t. Paul is a splendid 
chap. Foj years he was my clearest tncnd. Hut lus work is 
simply ludicrous. You know we are very tolerant at my house, 
Monsieur, but when my lnends conic, 1 must lock Paul’s can- 
vases in a cupboard so he will not lx* laughtd at” 

“Hut surely lus work can't be as bad as all that.” 

“Woisc, iny dear Van (jogli, worse. You haven’t seen any 
ot it? That explains your liiciediility. lie diaws like a child 
ot five. I give you my word, 1 think he lias gone completely 
crazy ” 

“Gauguin respects him ” 

“It breaks my heart,” continued Zola, “to see Cezanne waste 
lus life in this lantaslie fashion 1 Ic should go hack to Aix anc 
lake over his lather's position m the hank. He could make 
something ot his hie that way As things aic now' . . . some 
day he will hang himsell . . . just as I predicted in ‘L’Oeuvre.' 
Have you icad that book. Monsieur*” 

“Not yet. I just finished ‘Germinal/ ” 

“So? And what do you think ol it ? ” 

“I think it the finest thing since Halzac.” 

“Yes, it is my in astei piece. It appealed cn fciullcton in ‘Gi 
Pdas' last year. 1 got a good piece ot money for that. Anc 
now the book has sold over sixty thousand copies. My income 
has never been as large as it is today. Pm going to add a new 
wing onto my house at Medan. The book has already causec 
four stukes and revolts in the mining regions of France. ‘Ger- 
minal’ will cause a gigantic revolution, and when it does, good- 
bye to capitalism I What sort ot thing do you paint, Mon- 
sieur . . . What did Gauguin say your first name was?” 
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“Vincent. Vincent Van Gogh. Thco Van Gogh is my 
brother/’ 

Zola laid down the pencil with which he had Ixcn scribbling 
on the stone topped table, and stared at Vincent. 

"That’s curious" lie said. 

“What is?'’ 

“Your iiniiu. l\e heard it somewhere Ik lore/' 

“Perhaps Then ineulinmd u to you" 

“He did, but that wasn’t it. Wail a minule 1 It was . . . 
it was . . . ‘Germinal!’ Have you evu buii m the coal mining 
regions' 5 " 

“Yes. f livid in flu Belgian Boruiage ini two stars" 

"The Hormngc 1 Petit \\ asmcs f Maicasst r ' 

Zola’s laig< lvcs almost puppul out ol Ins rotund, bearded 
face. 

"So vou ic the second coming ot Chrisi 1 " 

\ r inccnt flushed. “What do 5011 mean l>v ihat'" 

“I spent fi\c weeks in the Borinage, gaiheiiiig male rial hn 
‘Germinal/ The gneittcv t win 3 speak ol a (Ihnsl-inan who 
worked among them as an evangelist/ 1 
“Lower your voice, I beg you'" 

Zola toldcd his hands ovei his lat pamuh and pushed it in- 
ward. 

“Don’t be ashamed, Vincent/’ he said “What you tried to 
accomplish there was worth while You simply chose tlr 
wrong medium. Religion will never get people any when* 
Only the base m spirit will accept misery in this world lor the 
promise ol bliss in the next 
“I found that out too late/’ 

“You spent two years in the Borinage, Vincent. You ga\e 
away your food, your money, your clothes You worked voui- 
sclf to the point of death. And what did you get for it? Noth- 
ing. They called you a crazy man and cx[>elled you Iroin the 
Church. When you left, conditions were no better than when 
you cime.*' 

“They were worse/ 1 

“But my medium will do it. The written word will cause 
the revolution. Every literate minet in Belgium and France has 
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read my book. There is not a calc, not a miser lblc shack in the 
wlioh region, that hasn't a well thumbed copy of '(jeimmal/ 
lliose who cant read, have it read to them o\ei and over 
ig.un. Four strikes already. And doyens more coming. The 
w hole lountiy is using. ‘(n rnunal' will urate a new society, 
wluu your religion couldn't And what do I get as my re- 
wmu1 ? ” 

“What?'’ 

4 I 1 ruins Thousands up<«n thousands ol them. Will you join 
me m a drink 

'I hr discussion around the I.autiei table In came animated. 
Everyone tinned lus attmiion that way 

“I low is "nit Seurat ^ asked I autre c, i lacking his 

kmu kies one hy one. 

Si mat lgnoied the gibe. Ills exquisitely peilect lealuies and 
calm, mask like r\pies‘ion, suggisud, not the hue ol oiu man, 
hut the essence ol masutlme beauty 

‘There is a new book on colour redaction by an American, 
Ogden Rood I think it an advance on 1 1< Imhnlt/ and C'hevral, 
though not quite so stimulating as de Supemlle's work. You 
could all read u with profit.” 

“1 don’t lead hooks about pairPmg,” caul Lautrcc. “1 leave 
that to ihc layman.*’ 

Seurat unbuttoned the black and while i linked coat and 
straightened out the large blue tie spimkled with polLi dots. 

“You yourscll are a layman,” lie said, “so long as you guess 
ill tin colours you use.” 

“1 don't guess. I know hy instinct/' 

"Sucnec' is a method, (Scorgis,” put in (Jauguin “Wc have 
h'.eomc scientific m our application ol colour bv yeais of hard 
work and experimentation.” 

“That’s not enough, my Iricnd. The tiend of our age is to* 
w.ud obieetive production. Tin. d.ivs ol inspiration, of trial and 
error, are gone loiever.” 

“I can’r read those books,” said Rousseau. “They give me a 
headache Then 1 have to go paint all day to git rid of it.” 

Everyone laughed. Anquetin tinned to Zola and said, “Did 
you see the attack on "(jemimal’ in this evening’s paper?” 
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“No. What did it say?'* 

“The cniic called you the most immoral writer of the nine- 
teenth century.” 

“Their old cry. Can’t they find anything else to say against 
me?” 

“They’re right, Zola,” said Lautrec. “1 liml your books 
carnal and obscene.” 

“You certainly ought to recognize obscenity when you see it 1 ” 

“Had you that time, i-autrec!” 

“Garfon” called Zola. “A iound of drinks.” 

“We're in for it now,” mui inured Cezanne to Anquetm. 
“When Emile buys the drinks, it means you have to listen ro 
an hour’s lecture.” 

The waiter ser\i.d the drinks. The painters lit their pipes 
and gathered into a close, intimate circle. The gas lamps illum- 
inated the room m spirals ol light. The hum of conversation 
from the other tables was low and choidal. 

“They call my books unmoral,” said Zola, “for the same icj- 
aon that they attribute immorality to your paintings, Henri. 
The public cannot understand that there is no room foi moral 
judgements in art. Art is amoral; so is life. For me there 
are no obscene pictures or books; there are only poorly con- 
ceived and poorly executed ones. A whore by Toulouse-Lautrec 
is moral because he brings out the beauty that lies beneath her 
external appearance; a pure country girl by Bougueicau is im- 
moral because she is sentimentalized and so cloymgly sweet that 
just to look at her is enough to make you vomit!” 

“Yes, that’s so,” nodded Theo. 

Vincent saw that the painters respected Zola, not because 
he was successful — they despised the ordinary connotations of 
success — but because he worked in a medium which seemed 
mysterious and difficult to them. They listened closely to his 
words. 

“The ordinary human brain thinks in terms of duality; light 
and" shade, sweet and sour, good and evil. That duality does 
not exist in nature. There is neither good nor evil in the world, 
but only being and doing. When wc describe an action, wc de- 
scribe life; when wc call that action names — like depravity 
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or obscenity- -we go into the realm ol subjective prejudice.” 

“lint, himle,” Mini 'lheo. “Wh.it would the mass of people 
do without its standard ol morality 5,1 

“Moiahry is like religion,” continued Toulouse-Lautrec; “a 
Mjporific to close people s eye ^ to the i.tvvdrmcss of their life.” 

1 Your aniorahty is nothing but aiuuhism, Zola,” said Seurat, 
“and nihilistic anaiclnsm, at that, It's been fried before, and 
it doesn't vvoik.” 

“Ol (oui sc we base to have cutain codes,” agreed Zola. “The 
public weal demands saciifucs Ironi the individual. 1 don’t 
object to nioialily, hut only to ilu pudency that spits upon 
O Ivw/va, and wants Maii|iassant suppressed. 1 tell you, morality 
111 I : rain r today is entirely confined to the eiogonous zone. Let 
people sleep with whom they like; J know a higher morality 
than that.” 

“That reminds me ol a dinner I gave a few yeais ago,” said 
Gauguin. “One oi the men 1 invited said, ‘You understand, 
niy friend, that I can't take my wile to these dinners of yours 
when your mistress is present.' ‘Very well,” I replied. Til send 
her out lor the evening.’ When the dinner was oven and they 
all went home, out honest Madame, who had yawned the whole 
evening, stopped vawmng and said to her husband, ‘lxTs have 
some nice plgg^ talk before we do it ' And her husband said. 
‘1 et's not do a ns thing hut talk. I have eaten too much th'.r 
t vemng.” 

‘“I hat tells tin whole sloiy*” shouted Zola, alxivc the’ laugh- 
te 1 

‘Tut aside the ethics foi a mnm» nt and get hack to immoral- 
n y in art," said Vnucnl. “No one even tails my pictures ob- 
vtne, but 1 am invariably accused ol an even greatci immoral 
ity, ugliness.” 

“You hit it that time, Vincent,” said Toulousc-Lantiec. 

“Yes, that’s the essence ot the new immorality for the public,’ 1 
agreed Gaugum. “Did you see what the M entire dc France 
called us this month? The cult of ugliness.” 

“The same criticism is levied against me,'* said Zola. 
countess said to me the other day, ‘My dear Monsieur Zola, wh) 
does a man of your extraordinary talent go about turning uf 
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stones just to. see what sort of filthy insects arc crawling under- 
neath them?”* 

Lautrcc took an old newspaper clipping out ut his pocket. 

“Listen to what the critic said about my canvases at the last 
Salon de Independents. ‘Toulouse-Lautrec may be reproached 
for taking delight in representing trivial gaiety, coat sc amuse- 
ments and ‘low subjects 1 He appears to be insensible to beauty 
of feature, elegance of form and grace ot movement. It is true 
that he paints with a loving brush beings ill- formed, stumpy 
and repulsive 111 their ugliness, but of what good is such 
perversion? 1 ” 

“Shades of Trans Hals,” munnuicd Vincent. 

“Well, he’s right,” said Seurat. “If you inui art not per- 
verted, you’re at least misguided. Art has to do with abstract 
things, like colour, design, and tone. It should noL he used 
to improve social conditions 01 search for ugliness. Painting 
should lie like music, divorced fioni the everyday world.” 

“Victor Hugo died last year,” said Zola, “and with him a 
whole civilization died A civilization of pietty gestures, ro- 
mance, artful lies and subtle evasions. My books stand for the 
new civilization; the unmoral civilization of the twentieth cen- 
tury. So do your paintings. Kougucreau is still dragging his 
carcass around Paris, but he took ill the clay that hdouaul M met 
exhibited Picnic on the Grass, and he died the day Manet 
finished Olympia. Well, Manet is gone now, and so is Dau- 
mier, but we still have Degas, Lautrcc and Gauguin to carry on 
their work.” 

“Put the name of Vincent Van Gogh on that list,” said 
Toulouse-Lautrec. 

“Put it at the head of the list,” said Rousseau. 

“Very well, Vincent,” said Zola with a smile, “you have 
been nominated for the cult of ugliness. Do you accept the 
Momi nation?” 

“Alas,” said Vincent, “I’m afraid I was born into it.” 

“Let’s formulate our manifesto, gentlemen,” said Zola. “First, 
; we think all truth beautiful, no matter how hideous its face 
may seem. We accept all of nature, without any repudiation. 
* We believe there is more beauty in a harsh truth than in a 
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pretty he, mnu poetiv in canlnness than in all the salons of 
Pans. We think pain good, U cause il is the mnsi prolound 
ol all human leelmgs. We think sex hcautiUil, e\en when 
portrayed by .1 harlol and a pimp. We put character alxive 
ugliness, pain above pietlnuss, and ha id, crude leahty above 
all tin wealth in l ; iaiicc. Wc am pi hie m its entuctv, without 
makm^ muial judgments. \V« think the prostitute as good as 
thf it nintc ns, tin as good as 1 he central, ihe peasant 

a > gee I as the rah* nil miniski loi ! h< \ all (it into the pattern 
c»t nature, and an woun into t In- design ol lit I'* 

l, il.is%cs lip, gentle nu.n," cm d 'luuloilse 1 .‘Uttcc. “Wt drink 
to ammahlv .met the c»ih <il ugliness M.i\ it lxaulily and re- 
in ale 1 1n wen Id" 

rush 1 ’ said ( \ /anne, 

"And 'I u'.I: r jl,iiii," '‘.Hi I (iio’i'i 1 . Si mat 


Ai ih< bignmnig nl lime, 'Ihco and Vincent moved to their 
new apartment at s ] - Rue lapu, Mnntmailp 'Hu house was 
|ml .■ sbon wa\ itom the Hue La\a1 lln*\ had onh to go up 
the Rut Monimaitn a lew blocks to the Ihmkxnrd Hie hv, and 
tlu i' take 1 1n " inding Rue Lipu tip past tin Moulin Je la Ga- 
hiu. almost into ihe cuuntMlicd part ol ih« 1’iiitc. 

'llvir apartment wax on the thud llnoi II had thiec rooms, 
a ( i hi net and a kiuiuii. 1 he living room was lomtortable with 
I hco\ he.iiililul old e.ihinet. Louis Philippi s, and a big stove 
to prole et them against llu Paris cold "l he o had a talent tor 
home-making, lie IomcI lo haw even thing just right. HiS t 
hulmom was next to llu hving room Vinunl sh pi in the 
■about, behind winch was 1ns suidm, an onhuary si/ed loom 
wnh one window. 

on won't ha\e to woik at Coim.in s any longer, Vincent,” 
said '1 heo "I hey wc ic ananging and rtaiianging the 1 luriuture 
in the living room 

“No, thank Ihmvuix Still, I needed to do a few lemale 
nudes/’ , 

Tlieo placed the sofa across the room from the cabinet and 
suneyed the room eritically. “You haven't elone a complete 
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canvas in colour for some time, have you?” he asked. 

“No.” 

“Why not?” 

“What would be the use? Until I can mix the light col- 
ours . . . where do you want this armchair, Theo? Under the 
lamp or next to the window? But now that l\c got a studio 
of my own . . '* 

The following morning Vincent got up with the sun, ar- 
ranged the easel in his new studio, pul a piece of canvas on a 
frame, laid out the shining new palette that Thco had bought 
him, and softened up his brushes When it was time for Theo 
to rise, he put on the collee and went down to the pati w; ic 
for crisp, liesh croissants. 

Thco could feel Vincent’s turbulent excitement across the 
breakfast table. 

“Well, Vincent,” he said, “you’ve been to school for three 
months. Oh, 1 don’t mean Gorman’s, I mean die school of 
Paris! You’ve seen the most important painting that has been 
done m Europe in three hundred years. And now you’re ready 

to . . . 

Vincent pushed aside his half-cilen breakfast and jumped 
to his feet. “I think I’ll begin. . 

“Sit down. Finish your breakfast. You have plenty of time. 
'There's nothing for you to worry about. I’ll buy your paints 
: <fend canvas wholesale, so you’ll always have plenty on hand. 
You’d better have your teeth operated on, too; I want to get 
tyou into perfect health. But for goodness sake, go about your 
Work slowly and carefully*” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, Thco. Have I ever gone alx>ut any- 
thing slowly and carefully?’’ 

j When Thco came home that night he found that Vincent had 
'lashed himself into a fury. He had been working progressively 
at his craft for six years under the most heartbreaking condi- 
tions; now that everything was made easy for him, he was 
■faced with a humiliating impotence. 

It was ten o’clock betore Thco could get him quieted down. 
When they went out to dinner, some of Vincent’s confidence 
’Jhad returned. Theo looked pale and worn. 
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The weeks thal followed were torture for both of them. 
Whin Theo returned from the gallery he would line! Vincent 
in any one of his bundled diilerent kinds oi tempests. The 
strong lock on his clour did him absolutely no good Vincent 
vat on Its bed until ihc cnrlv hours of the morning, arguing, 
with him. When Theo Jell asleep, Vincent shook him by the 
shoulder and woke Irm up 

‘Slop pat mg the il<x>i and Ml still for a moment,” begged 
’Iluo one night. “And Mop dunking that damned absinthe. 

I hat's nut how Gaugm develop' d his palette. Now listen to 
me, you internal idiot, you must give ) outsell at least a year 
luloic you tuu begin to look at yom work with a critical eye. 
What good is it going to do to make youiscli suk ? You’re 
getting thin and nervous. You know you can't do yout best 
woik m lh.it condition " 

'I Ik hotness of a Parisian summer came 011. The sun burned 
up the streets. Pans sat 111 front of it favourite cate until one 
and two 111 the morning, sipping cold drinks. The flowers on 
the Butte Montmartre burst into a not of colour. The Seine 
wound it glistening way through the city, thiough banks of 
trees and cool patches of green grass. 

i \ery morning Vincent strapped Ins easel to his back and 
went looking foi a picture lie had never known such hot, 
constant sun 111 Holland, nor had he evc*i seen such deep, ele- 
mental colour. Nearly every evening he rclurned from his 
painting in time to join the healed discussions on the enttcsol of 
Goupils. 

One day Gauguin came in to IiJp him mix some pigments. 

“From whom do you bu\ these colours ? '* he asked. 

“Theo gets them wholesale" 

“You should pationi/e Pcrc Tanguy. His prices are the 
lowest in Paris, and he 1 rusts a man when he's broke.” 

“Who is this Pc' re Tanguy? I’ve heard you mention him 
before.” 

“Haven’t you met him yet? Good Lord, you mustn't hesi- 
tate another moment. You and Pcrc are the only two men Pvc 
ever met whose communism really comes from the heart. Put 
on that beautiful rabbit-fur bonnet of yours. We re going down 
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to the Rue Clauzel.” 

As they wound down the Rue Lepic, Gauguin told Pere 
Tanguy’s story. “He used to be a plasterer before he came to 
Paris. He worked as a colour-grinder m the house of Edouard, 
then took the job of concierge somewhere on the Butte. His 
wife looked after the house and Pere began peddling colouts 
through the quarter. He met Pissarro, Monet, and Cezanne, 
and since they liked him, we all started buying our colours 
from him. He joined the communists during the last upris- 
ing; one day while he was dreaming on seniry duty, a band 
from Versailles descended on his post. The poor fellow just 
couldn’t fire on another human being. He threw away his 
musket. He was sentenced to seive two years in the galleys 
at Brest for this treachery, but we got him out. 

“He saved a few francs and opened this little shop in the 
Rue Clauzel. Lautiec painted the front of it blue for hun. 
He was the first man m Paris to exhibit a Cezanne canvas. 
Since then we’ve all had our stuff there. Not that he ever 
sells a canvas. Ah, not You see, Pere is a grant lo\er of 
art, but since he is poor, he can't afford to buv pictures. So 
tie exhibits them in his little shop, where he can live among 
them all day.” 

“You mean he wouldn’t sell a painting even if he got a good 
offer?” 

"Decidedly not. He takes only pictures that he loves, and 
.once he gets attached to a canvas, you can’t get it out of the 
shop* I was there one day when a well-dressed man came in, 
admired a Cezanne and asked how much it was. Any other 
' dealer in Paris would have been delighted to sell it for sixty 
francs. Pere Tanguy looked at the canvas for a long tune and 
. then said, ‘Ah, yes, this one. It is a particularly good Cezanne. 
'.I cannot let it go under six hundred francs.’ When the man 
; ran out, Pire took the painting off the wall and held it before 
ihim with tears in his eyes.” 

“Then what good does it do to have him exhibit your work?’" 

“Well, Pere Tanguy is a strange fellow. All he knows about 
\art is how to grind colours. And yet he has an infallible sense 
the authentic. If he asks for one of your canvases, give it 
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to him. It will be your formal initiation into Parisian art. 
Here’s the Rue Clauzel; let's turn in/* 

The Rue Clauzel was a one block street connecting the Rue 
dcs Marty res and the Rue Henri Mourner, ft was filled with 
small shops, on top of whuh wcie two and thiee stories of 
wlnte-shuttered dwellings. Ptre Tanguy's shop was just across 
the street from an tcole prmianc de ft lie*. 

Pcre Tanguy w.is looking ovu some Japanese prints that were 
iust becoming fashionable m Pans. 

“Pcre, I’ve brought a fumd, Vincent Van (high. He’s an 
ardent communist.” 

“I am happy to welcome you to my shop,” said Pore Tanguy 
ni a soft, almost feminine voice. 

Tanguy was a little man with a pudgy fact* and the wistful 
eyes of a friendly dog. He wore a wide brimmed straw hat 
which he pulled down to the lc\cl of lus brows. He had short 
arms, stumpy hands, and a rough beard. His right eye opened 
hall again as far as the left one. 

“You are ically a communist. Monsieur Van Gogh?” he 
asked shyly. 

“I don’t know what you mean by communism, Pere Tanguy. 
I think everyone should work as much as he can, at the job he 
likes best, and in return get everything he needs.” 

“Just as simply as that,” laughed Gaugin. 

“Ah, Paul,” said Pcre Tanguy, “you worked on the Stock 
hxchangc. It is money that makes men animals, is it not?” 

“Yes, that, and lack of money ” 

“No, never lack of money, only lack of food and the neces- 
sities of life.” 

“Quite so, Pere Tanguy/’ said Vincent. 

“Our friend, Paul,” said Tanguy, “despises the men who 
make money, and he despises us because we can’t make any. 
Rut I would rather belong to the latter class. Any man who 
lives on more than fifty centimes a day is a scoundrel/’ 

“Then virtue,” said Gauguin, “has descended upon me by 
force of necessity. Pere Tanguy, will you trust me for a little 
more colour? 1 know I owe you a large bill, but I am unable 
to work unless . . /* 
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“Yes, Paul, I will give you credit, li I li.nl a little less trust 
in people, and you had a little more, we would faith he better 
off. Where is the new picture you pionusul me 5 Pei haps I 
can sell it and get back the money for in) colours." 

Gauguin winked at Vincent. ‘Til hung \uu two ol them, 
Perc, to hang side by side. Now ll jou will let me have one 
tube of black, one of yellow . . 

“Pay your bill .nd you’ll get inoie colon 1 *" 

The thice men tumul simultani ousl\ Mai lame 1 Tanguv 
slammed the door to their living cjuaiuis and slipped into the 
shop. She was a wnv hltlc woman wuh a hard, thm lace and 
bun r eyes. She stormed tip to (-augum. 

“Do you tlunk we ate in business !o* «. Su* u> " Do you 
think we can cat Tanguy’s communism' Setdi up that bill, 
you rascal, or I shall put the police on you 1 ’ 

(iauguin smiled in lus most wmmnu mamm, look M ulame 
Tanguy’s hand and kissed it gallantly. 

“All, Xantippe, how charming vou look Mus morning 

Madame Ianguy did not undersi ind why tins handsome 
brute was always calling her Xantippe lull she liked the sound 
of it and was flattered 

“Don’t think you can get around me, you loaltt. I slaw 
my lift away to grind those liltln colours, ,iii«l then you come 
and steal them " 

“My precious Xanlippe, don’t he so haul on me. You have 
the soul of an aitist. I ian see it spnail *iP o*er your lovely 
face.” 

Madame Tanguy lifted her apron as though tu w'ipe the soul 
of the artist off her face. “Pliaw*’ she cried “One artist in 
the family is enough. I suppose he told you he w'aiiis to live 
on only fifty centimes a day. Where do you think he would 
gel that fifty centimes if 1 didn’t earn 11 for lum ? ” 

“All Paris speaks of your charm and ability, dear Madame ’’ 

He leaned over and once again brushed his lips across her 
gnarled hand. She softened. 

“Well, you arc a scoundrel and a flatterer, but you can have 
a little colour this time. Only see that you pay your hill.” 

“For this kindness, my lovely Xantippe, I shall paint your 
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portrait. One day it will hang in the Louvre and immortalize 
as both.” 

The little bell on the front door jingled. A stranger 
talked in. “That pit tun you have in the window,” he said. 
That still htc. Who is it by?” 

“Paul Cezanne.” 

“Cezanne? Never heard of him. Is it for sale?” 

“Ah, no, alas, it is alic.ul) 

Madame Tjnguy threw ofl her apron, pushed Tanguy out of 
the way, and lan up to ihe man eagrrlv. 

“Hut of course it is for sale. It is a beautilul still hie, is it 
Tot, Monsieur? Have you ever seen such apples helore? We 
will sell it to you cheap, Monsieur, since you admire it *' 

“How much?” 

“How much, Tanguy?” demanded Madimc, with a threat 
in her voice. 

Tanguy swallowed hard. “Thite him . . 

“Tanguy 1 ” 

“Two hun . . .” 

“TANGUY*” 

“Well, one hundred frarus.” 

“A humlicd lrancs?’ said the stranger Tor an unknown 
painter? I'm aliaid that’s too miuh I was only prepared to 
spend about twenty-five.” 

Madame Tanguy took the canvas out of the window. 

“See, Monsieur, it is a big picture. There are four apples. 

7 our apples are a hundred francs. You only want to speed 
twenty-five. Then why not take one apple?” 

The man studied the canvas for a moment and said, “Yes, I 
.ould do that. Just cut this apple the lull length oi the can- 
vas and I'll take it.” 

Madame ran back to her apartment, got a pair of sussors, and 
cut off the end apple She wrapped it in a piece of paper, 
■landed it to the man, and took the twenty-five francs He 
walked out with the bundle under his arm. 

“My favorite Cezanne,” moaned Tanguv. “1 put it m the 
window so people could see it lor a moment and go away 
aappy” 
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M.uLinic put llu muhlaud e..n\as on tht counter. 

M N( si lime someone wants i (auiinu ami ha&n't much 
money, bill him an apple. Take anything you van Lid for it. 
They Ye worthless an) wav, hi paints so many of tlv m. And 
you needn't laugh, Paul (langum, llu* same go^s lor you I in 
going lo lake those uimavs o! voin - oil ill* wall aiul si M 
evu) one of \om nakid Ik idmi lemal s !o» 1 i\l Kincs apiece ’ 

“My dading Xanlippe." san! i i.m^ititi ‘we met lot' late in 
hie. II onU you iiad ken mv paitmi on tlu* no. k l.vliang*, 
we would hi\. m\n f il tin Mml. ul li.m.* hv now/’ 

When Madame ittmd to l.ei ipiartus at the n.n Pin Tan- 
guy said io Vincent, “You i.e a pamiri M i*m< i.i ' I hope 
you will buy \om enlo.u^ Ik u And p> lliap*. m . it will hi ivu 
see sonic of \ow pnluns 5 " 

‘*1 shall he happy to 11 k si an luulv [ap.m. ve pi nits, Ai* 
lluy U r ,ah 

‘Tis lluy have lit <iii it Vi n lashmnaht :.i Maris sun*. the 
Com dim t brother- hive lal « n in oM.vtinv t'u.n 1 hey an in 
iliii'ii* in** mu \oung pamliis a giiwl ih.ik’ 

“1 like iht si two I want *o slud.’ d,un. 1 Imv mueli an 
the\ ' ' 

“ I hire Irams apin i ." 

“Ill take duin Oh. land, I luigol I sp> m no 1 isl ham 
this lnornmi, ( • uigiui., hi\* w*u mv ham-’ 

“1 )on't hi ndn ulous." 

Vincent hud the lapaiusi pi mis down on lm > 011111(1 with 
relict 

“I’m afraid 1 II litve lo K.im ih* m. Pur Tanguy ” 

Pin pressed the pi ml s into Mm* ill's hand and ‘coked up al 
him with a shy, \\ 1 si I ul sunk on h’s homily la-e 

“You med this lor voiu woik. Please, take them. You will 
pay mi anolhei lime '* 


10 

Thlo decided to give a parly lor Vincent's fnends They made 
tour do/en haid-hoiltd eggs, brought in a keg 1 1 beei, and filled 
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mnumeiablc trays with brioches and pastries. The tobacco 
smoke was so thick in the living room that when Gauguin 
ino\ed Ins huge bulk irorn one end to the othei, he looked like 
an ocean liner coming thiough ihe fog. Lauticc perched him- 
self in one cornei, cracked eggs on the arm ol Theo’s lasouritc 
armch.m, ami scattered the shells o\ei the rug. Rousseau was 
aM e\i itrd about a perlumul note lie had n cci\cd that day liom 
a lady admner who wanted to meet him. IU told the story 
with wide eyed ama/eiiu lit over anil ovei again. Si mat was 
vsorkmg out a new theory, and had CV/anne pinned against the 
window', explaining to him. Ynuent poured bcei from the keg, 
laughed at Gauguin s obscene stories, wondered with Rousseau 
w'ho lus lady inend umld be, aigued with Lautrcc whither lines 
or points of colour were most effective in capturing ail unpies- 
sion. and finally rescued Cizaime from the clutches ol Seurat 

The loom I .urly bmst with ewiiunent The men m n were 
all powcihil personalities, fierce egoists, and \ ibuni iconoclasts. 
Tluo called lliciri monomaniacs They loved to aigui, fight, 
mrse, defend then own theories and dimn c\oi j thing else. 
Their voices w r eie strong and rough; the niunbei oi things 
they loathed in the w r oild was legion A lull twenty times the 
size ni 'l hen’s sitting room would have been too sin ill to con- 
tain the dynamic ioia ol the lighting, student paiuleis. 

'file turbulence of the room, which filed Vincent to gtsticu- 
kilory enthusiasm and elocjuenie, gave Theo a splitting head- 
ache. All this studuuy was loieign to his natuie. lie was 
tremendously iond oL the men in the loom Was it not for 
them he earned on his quiet, endless battle with Goupils 5 But 
he found the rough, uncouth ilamnui ol their personalities alien 
to his nature. There was a good hit ol ihc feminine in Theo. 
Toulousc-L.tutrcc, with lus usual Mtnolic humour, once re- 
marked, 

"Too bad Theo is Vincent’s hi othei. lie would have made 
him such a splendid wife.” 

Theo found it just as distasteful to sell Rouguercaus as it 
would have been for Vincent to paint them. And yet, if he 
sold Bouguereau, Valadon would let him exhibit Degas. One 
day he would persuade Valadon to let him hang a Cezanne, 
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then a Gauguin or a Lautra, and finally, some distant day, a 
j Vincent Vaij Gogh. . . 

lie took one last look at the noisy, quarrelsome, smoke laden 
room, slipjK’d out of the front door unnoticed, and walked up 
the Jhitlc what, alone, he gazed at the lights oi Paris spread 
out before him. 

Gaugin was arguing with Cezanne. He waved a hard- 
boiled egg and a brioche in one hand, a glass oi beer in the 
olhci. ft was his boast that he was the only man in Paris who 
'could drink beer with a pipe in his mouth 

“Your canvases arc cold, Cezanne," he shouted. “Ice cold. 
It freezes me just to look at them. Then's not an ouno of 
emotion in all the miles of canvas you\c Hung paint at." 

“I don’t try to paint emotion," rctoitu! t r/aniu “1 leave 
that to the novelists. 1 paint apples and lands* apes." 

“You don't paint emotion bccauv \ou can’t You paint 
with your eyes, that’s what you paint with " 

“What does anyone else paint \vith ? ’ 

“With all sorts of things." Gaugum took a quick look about 
the room. “Lautrcc, there, paints with Ins spleen. Vinci nt 
paints with lus heart. Seurat paints with Ins mind, which is 
almost as bad as painting with your eyes. And Rousseau paints 
with his imagination." 

“What do you paint with, Gauguin?” 

I “Who, me? I don't know. Never thought about it." 

I “I'll tell you," said Lautrcc. “You paint wiih your genual*” 
When the laugh on Gaugum died down, Seurat perched him- 
self on the arm of a divan and cried, “You can sneer at a man 
i painting with lus mind, but it's just helped me discover how 
we can make our canvases doubly eiLctivc.'’ 

“Do I have to listen to the blague all over again?” moaned 
1 Cezanne. 

“Shut up, Cezanne! Gauguin, sit down somewhere ano 
, don't clutter up the whole room. Rousseau, stop telling that in- 
ternal stoiy about your admire*. Lautrcc, throw me an egg 
1 Vinient, can 1 have a brioche? Now listen, everybody*” 

“What's up, Seurat? I haven’t seen you so excited since 
| that fellow spit on your canvas nt the Salon des Rcfuscesl” 
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“Listen! What is painting today? Light. What kind of 
light? Gradated light. Points of colour flowing into each 
other . . 

“That’s not painting, that’s pointillism!” 

“For Gods sake, Georges, are you going intellectual on US 

? n 4 

“Shut up! We gel through with a canvas Then what 
do we do? We turn it over to some iool who puts it into a 
hideous gold lramc and kills our every last cllcct. Now 1 pro- 
pose that we should never let a picture out ol our hands until 
we've put it into a frame and painted the irame so that it be- 
comes an integral part of tile picture.” 

“Hut, Seurat, you le stopping too soon, kvezy picture must 
he hung in a room. And it the room is the wiong colour, it 
will kill the picture and frame both.” 

"That's right, why not paint the room to match the Irame?" 
“A good idea,” said Seurat. 

“What about the house the room is in?" 

“And the city that the house is in.” 

“Oh, Georges, Georges, you do get the damnedest ideas!” 
“That’s what comes from painting with your brain.” 

“The reason you imbeciles don’t paint with your brains, is 
that you haven’t any!” 

“Look at Georges’s face, everybody. Quick! We go: the 
scientist riled up that time, all right " 

“Why do you men always light among yourselves?” de- 
manded Vincent. “Why don’t you try working together?” 

“You’re the communist of this group,” said Gauguin. “Sup- 
pose you tell us vvhat we’d get li wc worked together?" 

“Very well,” said Vincent, shooting the hard, round yolk of 
an egg into his mouth, “I will tell you. I’ve been working out 
a plan. We’re a lot of nobodies. Manet, Degas, Sisley, and 
Pissarro paved the way for us. They’ve been accepted and 
their work is exhibited in the big galleries. All right, they’re 
the painters of the Grand Boulevard. But we have to go intc 
the side streets. We’re the painters of the Petit Boulevard. 
Why couldn’t we exhibit our painting in the little restaurant* 
of the side streets, the workingman’s restaurants? Each of if 
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would contribute, say, five canvases. Every afternoon we would 
pul them up m a new place. We'd sell the pietmes for what- 
ever the workers could aflord. In addition to having our work 
constantly before the public, we would he making it possible 
for the poor people of Paris to see good art, and buy beautiful 
pictures for almost nothing ” 

“VVtwff," breathed Rousseau, lus eves wide with excitement, 
“that’s wonderful.” 

“It takes me .1 uar to finish a cans as,” grumbled Seurat. 
“Do you think I’m going to sell it to some iilitiv e.upenter for 
five sous 3 ” 

“You could contribute yom little studies” 

“Yes, but suppose the lestauiauls won’t take oui pictures?” 

“Of course I licv \x ill 

“Why not 3 It cosis ilum nothing, and makes their places 
beautiful.” 

“How would we handle it 3 Who would find the restau- 
rants?” 

“1 have that all figured out," cried Vincent. “We'll make 
Perc Tanguy our manager, lie’ll find tin restaurants, hang 
the pictures, and take in the money.” 

“Of course. He’s just the man ” 

“Rousseau, be a good lellovv and run down to Perc Tanguy's. 
Tell bun he’s wanted on important business’* 

“You can count me out of this scheme,” said (\vamic 

“What’s the matter?” asked (Jauguin. “Afraid join lovely 
pictures will be soiled by the eyes of workingmen 3 ‘ 

“It isn’t that. Pm going back to Ai\ at the end of the 
month.’* 

“Try it just once, Cezanne,” urged Vincent. “If it doesn't 
work, you’re nothing out.” 

“Oh, very well.” 

“When we gel through with the restaurants,” said Lautrec, 
“we might start on the bordellos. I know most ol the Madamts 
on Montmartre. They have a better clientele, and I think wc 
could get higher prices.” 

Perc Tanguy came running in, all excited. Rousseau had 
been able to give him only a garbled account of what was up. 
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His round siraw hat was sitting at an angle, and his pudgy little 
Jacc was In up with eager enthusiasm. 

When he heard the plan he exclaimed, “Yes, yes, I know the 
very place The Restaurant Norvins The owner is a friend 
ol mine, lhs walls are hare, and lie'll be pleased. When we 
are through then, I know another one on the Rue Picrrr. Oh, 
there are thousands of restauiants in Paris " 

“When is llu first exhibition ol tin club ol the Petit Boule- 
vard to take plan asked (lauguir. 

■‘Why put it olP” demanded Vincent. “Why not begin to- 
morrow 

Tanguy hopped about on one foot, look oil his hat, then 
i rammed it on his In ad again. 

“Yes, yes, tomorrow* Bring me vout canvases in the morn- 
ing. 1 will hang them m the Restaur ant N'oivins m the after- 
noon. And when the people conn toi then dinner, we w’lll 
cause a sensa'ion We will sell llu pictures like holy candles 
on Paster What’s this you're giving me ? A glass ol beer 5 
CiootP (ientlemen, w f e drink to llu Communist Art Club, ol 
ihe Petit Boulevard. May its first exhibition he a success." 

n 

Pmi Tangiy knocked on the* dooi ol Vincents apartment the 
lol lowing noon. 

“I’ve been around to tell all the oiluis, 1 he said “We can 
only exhibit at Norvins providing we eat oui dinner there.'* 

“That's all light." 

“(iood The othirs have* agieed. We can’t hang the pic- 
tures until iourihmy. Can you be at my shop at iour ? We 
are all going over together.” 

“I’ll he there.” 

When he reached the blue shop on the Rue Clauzcl, Pere 
Tanguy was already loading the canvases into a handcart. The 
others were inside, smoking and discussing Japanese prints. 

u A tors ” cried Pere, “we arc ready/’ 

“May I help you with the cSrt, Pere?*' asked Vincent. 

“No, no, 1 am the manager/* 
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He pushed the cart to the centre of the street and began the 
long climb upward. The painters walked behind, two by two. 
First came Gauguin and Laulrcc; they loved to be together 
because of the ludicrous picture they made. Seurat was listen- 
ing to Rousseau, who was all exuted over a second perfumed 
letter he had received that a flu noon. Vincent and Cezanne, 
who sulked and kept uttering woids like dignity and decorum, 
brought up the rear. 

“Here, Pere Tanguy,” said Gauguin, after they wound up the 
hill a way, “that cart is heavy, loaded down with immortal mas- 
terpieces. \jct me push it for a while.” 

“No, no,” cried Pere, running ahead. “I am the colour 
bearer oi this revolution. When the hrst shot is hred, l shall 
fall.” 

They made a droll picture, the ill-assorted, fantastically dressed 
men, walking in the middle oi the street behind a common 
pushcart. They did not mind the stares oi the amused passers- 
by. They laughed and talked in high spirits. 

“Vincent,” cried Rousseau, “have I told you about the letter 
I got this afternoon ' 5 Pci fumed, too From the same lady.” 

He ran along at Vincent’s side, waving his aims, telling the 
whole interminable story over again. When hr finally finished 
and dropped back wnth Seuiat, Laulrcc called Vincent 

“Do you know who Rousseau’s lady is?” he asked. 

“No. How should I?” 

Lautrec snickered. “It’s Gauguin. He’s giving Rousseau a 
love affair. The poor fellow has never had a woman. Gauguin 
is going to feed him with perfumed letters for a couple of 
months and then make an assignation. He’ll dress up in 
women’s clothes and meet Rousseau in one of the Montmartre 
rooms with peepholes. We’re all going to he at the holes watch- 
ing Rousseau make love for the first tune. It should be price- 
less.” 

“Gauguin, you’re a fiend ” 

“Oh, come, Vincent,” said Giuguin. “I think it*s an ex- 
cellent joke.” 

At length they arrived at the Restaurant Norvins. It was a 
modest place, tucked away between a wine shop and a supply 
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store for horses. The ouisidc was painted a varnish-yellow, the 
walls of the inside a light blue. Thcic were perhaps twenty 
square tables with red and while checked tablecloths. At the 
back, near the kitchen door, was a high booth for the proprietor. 

For a solid hour the painters quarrelled aI>out which pictures 
should be hung next to which. Fere Tanguy was almost dis- 
naught. The propnctoi was getting angry, tor the dinner hour 
was neai and the icslauranl was in chaos Seurat refused to 
hi his pictures go up at all because the blue of the walls killed 
his skies. Cezanne would not allow his still hies to hang next 
to Lautrec’s “miserable posters,” and Rousseau was offended be- 
cause they wanted to stick his things on the bark wall near the 
kitchen. Lautrcc insisted that one ol his large canvases be 
hung m the lavabo * . 

“'rhat is the most contemplative moment in a man’s day,” 
lu said. 

Vi re Tanguy tame to Vincent almost in despair. “Here,’ 
he said, “take these two francs, add to u whatever you can, and 
hustle everyone across the street to a bar. 1L only I had fifteen 
minutes to myself, I could finish” 

The ruse worked When they all trooped Luck to the restau- 
rant, the exhibition was in order. They stopped quarrel- 
ling and sal down at a large table by the street door. Pere 
Tanguy had put signs up all o\er the walls: These Paintings 
ion S\le, Cheap. Sie mr. Propkiliok. 

Ft was five -thirty. Dinner was not saved until si>. 'I he 
men fidgeted like schoolgirls lively tune the front door opened, 
all eyes turned to it hopefully. The customers of Norvins never 
came until the dot of six. 

“Look at Vincent” whispered Gauguin to Seurat. “He’s as 
nervous as a pnma donna.” 

“Tell you what I'll do, Gauguin,” said I-autrcc, “I’ll wager 
you the price of dinner that l sell a canvas before you do.” 

“You’re on” 

“Cezanne, I’ll give you three to one odds.” It was Lautrcc* . 

Cezanne grew crimson at the insult, and everyone laughed at - 
him. 

“Remember,” said Vincent, “Pore Tanguy is to do all the* 
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selling. Don’t anyone try to bargain with the buyers.” 

“Why don’t they come?” asked Rousseau. “It’s late.” 

As the clock on the wall drew nearer six, the group became 
more and more jumpy. At length all bantering slopped. The 
men did not move their eyes Irom the door. A feeling of ten- 
sion settled over them. 

■ “I didn’t feel this way when I exhibited with the Independ- 
ents, before all the cntics of Pans,” murmured Seurat. 

“Look, look*” whispered Rousseau, “that man, crossing the 
street. He’s coming this way. He’s a customer.” 

The man walked past Norvins and disappeared. The clock 
on the wall chimed six times. On the last chime the door 
was opened and a labourer came in. He was shabbily dressed. 
Lines of fatigue were written inward and downward on his 
shoulders and back. 

“Now,” said Vincent, “we shall see.” 

The labourer slouched to a table at the other side of the 
room, threw his hat on a rack, and sat down. The six pamterr 
•strained forward, watching him. The man scanned the menu,, 
ordered a plat du jour , and within a moment was scooping up 
his soup with a large spoon. He did not raise his eyes from hir 
plate. 

-• "Tierts” said Vincent, “c est cuneux? 

Two sheet-metal workers walked in. The proprietor bade 
diem good evening. They grunted, dropped into the nearest 
chairs, and immediately plunged into a fierce quarrel abou 
something that had happened during the day. 

\ Slowly the restaurant filled. A few women came in with 
‘the men. It seemed as though everyone had his regular table 
The first thing they looked at was the menu; when they were 
.‘Served, they were so intent upon their food that they never 

ee glanced up. After dinner they lighted their pipes, chatted, 
^lfolded their copies of the evening paper, and read. 
y “Would the gentlemen like to be served with their dinne; 
**oW?” asked the waiter, about seven o’clock. 

\ r t No one answered. The waiter walked away. A man anc 
^ woman entered. 

was throwing his hat on the rack, the man noticed : 
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.lousscau tiger peering through a jungle. He pointed it out 
.o his comrade. Everyone at the painters* table stillcncd. 
lousseau halt rose. The woman said something in a low tone 
md laughed. They sat down, and holding their heads close to- 
gether, devoured the menu voraciously. 

At a quarter to eight the waiter served the soup without ask- 
ing. Nobody touched it. When it had grown cold, the 
Aailer took it away, lie brought the plat ilu jour. Lautrcc 
Jicw pictures in the gravy with his fork. Only Rousseau could 
rat. Everyone, even Seurat, emptied his catafc ol sour red 
wine. The restaurant was hot with the smell ot food, with the 
:>dours of people who had labomed and perspired in the heat 
of the sun. 

One by one the customers paid then checks, returned the 
cursory bonsoir of the proprietor and filed out. 

‘Tin sony, gentlemen, 1 * said the wjiter, “bill it's eight-thirty, 
and we arc closing.” 

Pere Tanguay took the pictures off the walls and carried them 
out into the street. He pushed the cart home through the 
slowly falling dusk. 


T2 

Tin spmt ot old Cioupil and Uncle Vincent Van Gogh nad 
vanished forever irom the galleries. In their place had come a 
policy ot selling pictures as though they were any other com- 
modity, such as shoes or herrings. Thco was constantly being 
harassed to make more money and sell poorer pictures. 

“Sec here, They, 1 * said Vincent, “why don’t you leave 
Goupils?” 

“The other art dealers arc just as bad,*' replied Theo wearily. 
“Besides, Eve been with them so long. I*d bettci not change/ 1 

“You must change. I insist that you must. You*re becom- 
ing unhappier every day down there. Let go of me 1 I can 
walk around if I like. Theo, you’re the best known and best 
liked young ait dealer in Paris. Why don’t you open a shop 
for yourself?” 

“Oh, Lord, do we have to go over all that again?** 
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“Look, Theo, I've got a marvelous idea. We’ll open a com- 
munist art shop. We will all give you our canvases, and what- 
ever money you take in, we’ll live on equally. We can scrape 
together enough francs to open a little shop in Pans, and we’ll 
take a house out in the country where we’ll all live and work. 
?ortier sold a Lautrec the other day, and Pere Tanguy has sold 
jeveral Cczannes. I'm sure we could attract the young art buy- 
ers of Paris. And we wouldn’t need much money to run that 
.ibuse in the country. We’d live together simply, instead of 
seeping up a dozen establishments in Pans.” 

“Vincent, I have a frightful headache. Let me go to sleep 
low, will you?” 

“No, you can sleep on Sunday. Listen, Theo . . . where 
are you going? All right, undress if you Like, but I’m going 

0 talk to you anyway. Here, I’ll sit by the head of your bed. 
Sfow if you’re unhappy at Goupils, and all the young painters 
if Paris are willing, and we can get a little money together . . .” 

Pere Tanguy and Lautrec came in with Vincent the follow- 
ng night. Theo had hoped Vincent would be out for the evc- 
ling. Pire Tanguy's little eyes were dancing with excitement. 

“Monsieur Van Gogh, Monsieur Van Gogh, it is a wonder- 
ful idea. You must do it. I will give up my shop and move 
50 the country with you. I will grind the colours, stretch the 
-.anvas, and build the frames. I ask only for my food and 
shelter.” 

Theo put down his book with a sigh. 

“Where are we going to get the money to begin this enter- 
prise? The money to open a shop, and rent a house, and feed 
lie men?” 

“Here, I brought it with me,” cried Pere Tanguy. “Two 
aundred and twenty francs. All I have saved up. Take it, 
.donsieur Van Gogh. It will help begin our colony.” 

“Lautrec, you're a sensible man. What do you say to all 
kis nonsense?” 

1 “I think it a damned good idea. As things go now, we are 
Hot only fighting all of Pahs, but fighting among ourselves. 
r f we could present a united front . . 

'.“Very well, you are wealthy. Will you help us?” 
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“Ah, no. If it is to be a subsidized colony, it will lose its 
Durpose. I will contribute two hundred and twenty francs, the 
same as Pcre Tanguy ” 

“It’s such a crazy idea! If you men knew anything about 
ihc business world . . 

Pcre Tanguy ran up to Thco and wrung his hand 

“My dear Monsieur Van Gogh, I beseech you, do not call it 
a crazy idea. It is a glorious idea. You must, you simply 
must . . .” 

“There’s no crawling out now, Theo,” said Vincent. “We've 
got you* We’re going to raise some money and make you 
our master. You’ve said good-bye to (Joupils. You’re through 
here. You’re now manager of the Communist Ail Colony/’ 

Theo ran a hand over his eyes. 

“1 can just see myself managing you bunch of wild animals.” 

When Thco got home the next night he found his house 
crammed to the doors with excited painters. The air was blue 
with foul tobacco smoke, and churned by loud, turbulent voices. 
Vincent was seated on a fragile table in the middle of the liv- 
ing room, master of ceremonies. 

“No, no,” he cried, “there will be no pay. Absolutely no 
money. Wc will never see money from one year to the next. 
Theo will sell the pictures and we will receive our food, shelter, 
and materials.” 

“What about the men whose work never sells?” demanded 
Seurat. “How long are we going to suppoit them?” 

“As long as they want to stay with us and work.” 

“Wonderful,” grunted Gauguin. “We’ll have all the ama- 
teur painters in Europe on our doorstep.” 

“Here’s Monsieur Van Gogh!” shouted Perc Tanguy, catch- 
ing a sight of Theo as he stood leaning against the door. 
“Three cheers for our manager.” 

“Hurrah for Thco! Hurrah for Thco* Hurrah for Theo!* 

Everyone was enormously excited. Rousseau wanted tc 
know if he could still give violin lessons at the colony. Anque* 
tin said he owed three months renL, and that they'd better fine 
the country house very soon. Cezanne insisted that a man be 
allowed to spend his own money, if he had any. Vincent cried 
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‘No, that would kill our communism. We must all share and 
'hare alike.’* Lautrcc wanted to know if they could have 
vomen at the house. Gauguin insisted that everyone be forced 
jo contribute at least two canvases a month. 

“Then I won’t come in*” shouted Seurat. “I finish only one 
jig canvas a year.” 

“What about materials?” demanded Pcrc Tanguy. “Do I 
jive everyone the same amount of colour and canvas each 
veek?” 

“No, no, of course not,” cried Vincent. “We all get as much 
material as we need, no more and no less. Just like food.” 

“Yes, but what happens to the surplus money? Alter we 
begin selling our pictuies? Who gets the profits?” 

“Nobody gets the profits,” said Vincent. “As soon as we 
lave a little money over, we’ll open a house in Brittany. Then 
ve’ll open another m Provence. Soon we’ll have houses all 
jver the country, and we’ll be travelling from one place to an- 
other.” 

“What about the railroad fare? Do wc get that out of the 
profits?” 

“Yes, and how much can wc travel? Who’s to decide that?” 

“Suppose there arc too many painters for one house during 
.he best season? Who gets left out in the cold, will you tell 
ne?” 

“Theo, Theo, you’re the manager of this business. Tell us 
,U about it. Can anyone join? Is there a limit to the mem- 
bership? Will we have to paint according to any system? 
Will we have models out there at the house?” 

At dawn the meeting broke up. The people downstairs 
ad exhausted themselves rapping on the ceiling with broom- 
ticks. Theo went to bed about tour, but Vincent, Pere Tan- 
jtty, and some of the more enthusiastic ones surrounded his bed 
:nd urged him to give Goupils notice on the first of the month. 

The excitement grew in intensity with the passing of the 
veeks. The art world of Paris was divided into two camps. 
The established painters spoke of those crazy men, the Van 
Irogh brothers. All the others spoke endlessly about the new 
mperiment. 



“Yes, that's so.” 

“Let them think what they like. Some day my paintings will 
hang in the Luxembourg.” 

“And mine,” said Vincent, “will hang in the Louvre.” 

They read the thought in each other's eyes and broke into 
spontaneous, whole-hearted laughter. 

“They’re right, Henri,” said Vincent. “We are crazy 1” 

“Shall we go have a drink on it ? '' asked Rousseau. 

7 

Gm'Gttin knocked on the door ol the apartment the following 
Wednesday toward dinner time. 

“Your blather asked me to take you over to the Cafe Batig- 
nollcs this evening. He has to work late at the gallery. These 
are interesting canvases. May I look?” 

“Of course. I did some of them in the Brabant, others in 
The Hague ” 

Gauguin gazed at the pictures for a long while. Several 
times he raised his hand, opened his mouth, and made as if to 
speak. He did not seem able to formulate his thoughts. 

“Forgive me for asking, Vincent,” he said, finally, “but are 
you by any chance an epileptic?” 

Vincent was just slipping into a sheepskin coat which to 
Thec’s dismay, he had fount! in a second-hand store and insisted;' 
upon wearing. He turned about and stared at Gauguin. .■ 

“Am 1 a what?” he demanded. • ’ t( 

“An epileptic. One of those fellows who has nervous fits?”* * 

“Not that I know of, Gauguin. Why do you ask?” 

“Well . . . these pictures of yours . . . they look as 'though 
they were going to burst right out of the canvas. When I look 
at your work . . . and this isn’t the first time it's happened to me 
... I begin feeling a nervous excitement that I can hardly con* 
tain. I feel that if the picture doesn’t explode, I most certainly ' 
will 1 Do you know where your paintings affect me most?” 

“No. Where?” 

“In the bowels. My whole insides begin to tremble. I get/ 
feeling so excited and perturbed, I can hardly restrain myself.” / 
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’ “Perhaps I could sell them as laxatives You know, hang 
Mie in the lavatory and look at it at a ccitam hour every day?” 

“Seriously speaking, Vincent, I don't think J could hvt with 
your pictures. They’d drive me mad inside oi a week/' 

“Shall we go?’ 1 

They walked up the Rue Montmartre to the Roulcvaid 
Clichy. 

“Have you had dinner?” asked Gauguin. 

“No. Have you 5 ” 

“No. Shall we go up to Ratailh s-‘ 

“Good idea Got any money'” 

“Not a untune How about viiu" ’ 

“I’m Hat, as usual. I was waiting lor 'I Iko to taki me nul/’ 
“Zut* I guess w< don’t eat.” 

“Lei’s go up and see what the plat tin join is, runway.” 

They took the Rue Lepie up the lull, then turind light on 
the Rue des Abhcsses. Madame Ikuaillt had an ink-si rau'lid 
menu tacked to 011c of her imitation police! tree’s in lioiii. 

“Uummm,” said Vineenl, “tote dr trait pruts pots . My 
favourite dish.” 

“I hate veal” said Gauguin “I’m glad we don’t liaxe to cat.” 
" Ouclle Ida gut t” 

They wandered down the si it el and into tin little triangulai 
park at the foot of the Ruttc. 

“Hello/ 1 said Gauguin, “there’s Paul Ce/annr, asleep on a 
bench. Why that idiot uses his shoes lor a pillow is beyond 
me. Let’s wake him up/’ 

He pulled the belt out of his trousers, doubled it up, and gave 
the sleeping man a whack across the stockinged I cel. Cezanne 
sprang off the bench with a yowl of pain. 

“Gauguin, you mlernal sadist* Is that your idea of a joke? 
I shall be forced to crack youi skull one ol tln.se days/’ 

“Serves you right lor leaving youi feet exposed. Whv do 
you put those lilthy Provence boots under your head? I should 
think they’d be worse than no pillow at all ” 

Cezanne rubbed the bottom of each foot in turn, then slipped 
on his bools, grumbling. 

“I don’t use them for a pillow. I put them under my head 
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so no one will steal them while I’m asleep.” 

Gauguin turned to Vincent. “You’d think he was a starving 
artist the way he talks. His father owns a bank, and halt of 
AiK'en-Provcnce. Paul, this is Vincent Van Gogh, Theo's 
brother.’' 

Cezanne and Vincent shook hands. 

“ft’s too bad we didn’t find you a half hour ago, Cezanne,” 
said Gauguin. “You tould have loincd us for dinner. Rataille 
lus the best cote de veau aux petits pots I’ve ever tasted.’ 1 

“It was really good, was it?" asked Cezanne. 

“Good? It was delicious 1 Wasn’t it, Vincent?” 

“Certainly was." 

“Then I think I’ll go have some. Come and keep me com- 
pany, will you 3 ’ 1 

“I don’t know whether I could eat another portion. Could 
you, Vincent?" 

“I hardly think so Still, it Monsieur Cezanne insists . . .” 

“Be a good fellow, Gauguin You know I hatt to eat alone. 
'Take something else if you’ve had enough veal.’’ 

“Well, just to oblige you Come along, Vincent." 

They went back up the Rue lies Abbesses ro Bataillc’s. 

“ Good evening, gentlemen," said the waiter. “Have you 
chosen?" 

“Yes," replied Gauguin, “bring us three pints du jottr / 

“Bren. And what wine?" 

“You choose the wine, Cezanne You know moic about 
those things than 1 do.’’ 1 

“Let’s see, there’s Saint - Estcphe, Bordeaux, Sauterne, 
Beaune . . .” 

“Have you ever tried their Pommard?" interrupted Gauguin, 
guilelessly. “I oiten think it’s the best wine they have.” 

“Bring us a bottle of Pommard,” said Cezanne to the waiter, 

Gauguin bolted his veal and green peas in no time, then 
turned to Cezanne while the latter was still in the middle of his 
dinner. 

“By the way, Paul,” he remarked, “I hear that Zola’s 
‘L’Oeuvre’ is selling by the thousands.” 

Cezanne shot him a black, bitter look, and shoved his dinner 
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away with distaste. He turned to Vincent. 

“Have you read that book, Monsieur 

“Not yet. 1 jusl finished ‘Germinal.’ ” 

“ ‘L’Oeuvre’ is a bad book,” said Cezanne, “and a false one.' 
Besides, it is the worst piece of treachery that lus ever been 
committed in the name of friendship. The book is about a 
painter, Monsieur Van Gogh. About me* Knide Zola is mv 
oldest friend. We were raised together in Aix We went to 
school together. 1 tame to Pansonh localise be was hcie. We 
were closer than brothers, Funic and I. All during our vomit 
we planned how, side by sale we would become great artists. 
And now he does this to 111c.” 

“What has he elone to you ? ” asked Vincent. 

“Ridiculed tne. Mocked tne. Made me a 1 lughing slot k 
to all Paris. Day alter day 1 lold him about m\ ihtones ot 
light, my theories of representing solids uiidu suilaee appear- 
ances, my ideas ol a revolutionary paleatte He listened to me, 
he encouraged me, he drew me out And all the time h^ was 
only gather mg material for lm hook, to show what a fool 1 
was.” 

He drained his wine glass, turned back to Y111 cut and con- 
tinued, his small, sour eyes smouldering with passionate hatred, 

, “Zola has combined three of iw in that book, Monsi m Van 
Gogh; myself, Bazillc, and a pour, write bed lad w ho used to 
sweep out Manet’s studio r I lie hoy had arlistk ambitious, hut 
finally hanged himself in dtspan. Zola paints me as a vision- 
ary, another misguided wretch who thinks he is revolutionizing 
art, but who doesn’t paint m the coimntional manner simply 
because he hasn’t enough talent to paint at all. lie makes me 
hang myself irom the scafiolding ol my masterpiece, because in 
the end I realize that what I mistook for genius was onlv insane 
daubing. Up against me he puts another artist from Aix, a 
sentimental sculptor who turns out die most luckneyul, aca- 
demic trash, and makes him a great artist.” 

‘That’s really amusing,” said Gauguin, “when you remember 
that Zola was the fust to champion Fdouard Manet’s revolution 
in painting, lsmilc has done more for Impressionist painting 
than any man alive.” 
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‘‘Yes, he worshipped Manet because Fklouard overthrew the 
academicians. But when I try to go beyond the Impressionists, 
he calls me a fool and an idiot. As for Emile, he is a mediocre 
intelligence and a detestable friend. I had to stop going to hid 
house long ago. He lives like a damned bourgeois. Rich rugs 
on the floor, vases on the mantelpiece, servants, a desk of carved 
and sculptural wood for him to write his masterpieces. Phew! 
He's more middle class than Manet ever dated to be. They 
were brother bourgeois under the skin, those two; that's why 
they got along so well together. Just because 1 tome from the 
same town as Emile, and he knew me as a child, he thinks I 
can’t possibly do any important work." 

“I heard that he wrote a biochurc for your pictures at the 
Salon des Reiu.si'es a lew years back. What happened to it?” 

“Emile tore it up, Gauguin, iast before it was to have gone 
to the punters " 

“But why?" asked Vincent. 

“He was afraid the critics would think he was sponsoring me 
only because I was an old fiitnd II lie had published that 
biochurc , I would have been established. Instead he published 
‘I/Oeuvrc.’ So much for friendship My pictures in the Salon 
des Refusees are laughed at by ninety-nine people out of a 
hundred. Durand-Ruel exhibits Degas, Monet, and my friend 
(Juillaumin, but they refuse to give me two inches of space. 
Even your brother. Monsieur Van Gogh, is afraid to put me on 
his entresol The only dealer in Paris who will put my pictures 
in his window is Pere Tanguy, and he, poor soul, couldn’t sell 
a crust of bread to a starving millionaire." 

“Is there any Pommard left in that bottle, Cezanne?” asked 
Gauguin. “Thanks. What I have against Zola is that he 
makes his washerwomen talk like real washerwomen, and when 
he leaves them he forgets to change his style." 

“Well, I’ve had enough of Paris. I'm going back to Aix 
and spend the rest of my life there. There’s a hill rising up 
from the valley that overlooks the whole country-side. There’s, 
clear, bright sunlight in Provence, and colour. What colouri 
I know a plot of ground near the top of the hill that’s for sale* 
It’s covered with pine trees. I’ll build a studio there, and plant 
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an apple orchard. And I'll build a big stone wall around iny 
ground. I'll mix broken bottles into the cement at the lop of 
the wall, to keep the world out. And 1 11 ncvei leave Provence 
again, never, never 

“A hermit, eh 5 " nuinnured Gauguin into his glass of Pom- 
maid. 

“Yes, a hermit." 

“The hermit of Aix. Wlut a 1 harming title WVd heller 
be getting on to tile Gale Batignolles. lvseiyonc will be theie by 
now.” 


8 

Nearly everyone was there, Lautnc had a pile, of saucers m 
front ol him high enough to rest his dun 011. (noigfs Scut.h 
was chatting cfinctly with Anc|ueiin, a lean, lanky painin who 
was trying to combine tin method ol the Impressionists v. nh 
thatoi the Japanese prints. llcmi Rousseau was taking tookics 
out of Ins pocket and dipping them into a cafe an hat, while 
Theo carried on an animated discussion with two of the more 
modern Parisian critics. 

Batignolles had loiiiuily been a subuib at the mtrarui ol 
the Boulevard C'heliy, and 11 was here that Edouatd Manet had 
gathered the kindred spi rits-ol Paris about him. Before Manet \ 
death, the Ecole des Batignolles was in the habit oi meeting 
twice a week at the cafe, Legros, Pjntin-Latour, Courbet, 
Renoir, all had met there and worked out their theones oi an, 
but now the F.co!e had been taken over by the younger men. 

Ce/anne saw Emile Zola, lie walked to a lar table, oidcrcd 
a coffee, and sat aloof from the crowd Gauguin intioduud 
Vincent to Zola and then dropped into a chair alongside of 
Toulouse -1 autrec. Zola and Vincent were left alone at their 
tabic. 

“I saw you come 111 with Paul Cc/amu, Monsieur Van Gogh. 
No doubt he said something to you alxnu me?’* 

“Yes." 

“What was it?” 

“I'm afraid your book has wounded him very deeply.” 
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Zola sighed and pushed the table out from the leather cush- 
ioned bench to give 1m huge paunch more room. 

"Have you ever he.ud ol the Schweininger cure?” he asked, 
“They say li a man doesn't dunk anything with his meals, he. 
tan lose lliuly pounds in three months.' 1 

"I haven't heard oi it ’* 

"It hurt me very deeply to write tint book about Paul 
O'/a nne, but evety woid ol it is true. You are a painter. 
Would you lalsiiv a portrait ol a tneiul simply because it made 
linn unhappy 3 Ol course you wouldn't. Paul is a splendid 
chap. For years he was my dearest trnnd Hut his work is 
simply ludicious. You know \vl are veiy tolerant at my house, 
Mousictii, but when my inends lour, 1 must lock Paul's can- 
vases in a cupboard so he will not he laughed at " 

“Hut surely his work can't be as had as all that ” 

“Worse, my deal Van Gogh, worse. You haven't seen any 
oi it 2 Thai explains your incredulity. lie diaws like a child 
ol live I gi\e you my word, I think he has gone completely 
v uzy " 

“Gauguin respects him.” 

“It breaks my heart,'’ continued Zola, “to see Cezanne waste 
his hie m tins lanUstu tashion He should go hack to Aix and 
lake over his 1. it hoi's position m the bank He could make 
something ol his hie that way. As things are now r . . . some 
day he will hang himselt . . . just as 1 piedicted in ‘L’Oeuvre. 
Have you read that hcx>k, Monsieur 3 " 

“Not yet. I just finished ‘(terminal.'” 

“So? And what do you think of it?” 

“1 think it the finest thing smv.e Balzac " 

“Yes, it is my masterpiece. It appeared cn fcuilleton in ‘Gil 
Bias’ last year I got a good piece ot money for that. And 
now the book has sold over sixty thousand copies My income 
has never been as huge as it is today I m going to add a new 
wing onto my house at Medan. The book has already caused 
Lour strikes and revolts in the mining regions of France. ‘Ger* 
lninal* will cause a gigantic revolution, and when it docs, good- 
bye to capitalism! What sort of thing do you paint, Mon- 
sieur . . . What did Gauguin say your first name was?” 
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“Vincent. Vincent Van (Jogh. lino Van Gogh is my 
brother.” 

Zola laid down the pencil with which he had been scribbling 
•on the stone topped table, and stared at Vincent. 

“That's cm ions." he said. 

“What is?' 1 

“Your name I've heard it somewhr ic be lore.” 

“Pu haps Then mentioned it to you" 

“lie did. but Jut wasn't it Wait a imuile 1 It was . . . 
it was . . . ‘Germinal!" Have you ever been 111 the coal mining 
regions?” 

“Yes. I lived in th< Belgian Borinage tor two vi 11s" 

“The Boil nage* Petit Wasmes 1 Maicjssil" 

Zola's large eyes almost popped out nl lus rotund, bearded 
face. 

“So you’re the second turning of (’hr, si 1 " 

Vincent (lushed. “What do you mean b\ tlut : * 

“I spent five weeks in the Bormagc, gathering material lor 
‘Germinal.' The gucula none * speak ol a Chnst-man who 
worked among them as an evangelist.” 

“Lower your voice, I beg you I" 

Zola toldcd his hands over his fat paunch and pushed it in- 
ward. 

“Don’t be ashamed, Vincent,” he said “What you tiled ro 
accomplish there was worth while. Volt simply chose tlu 
wrong medium. Religion will never get people anywhere. 
Only the base m spirit will accept misery in this world lor the 
promise of bliss in the next 
“I found that out loo late ” 

“You spent two years in the Borinage', Vincent. You gave 
away your food, your money, yout clothes. You worked youi- 
self to the point of death. Anri what did you gei ior u? Noth- 
ing. They called you a crazy man and expelled you Irom the 
Church. When you left, conditions were no better than when 
you came.” 

“They were woise.” 

“But my medium will do it. The written word will cause 
the revolution. Every literate miner in Belgium and France has 
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read my hook. There is not a cafe, not n miserable shack in the 
whole region, that hasn’t a well-thumbed copy of ‘Germinal.* 
Those who can’t read, have it read to them over and over 
attain. Fom strikes already. And do/i ns more coming. The 
whole country is rising, 'Giimmil" will create a new society, 
when your icligion couldn't And what do I get as my re- 
ward?” 

“What ?' 1 

‘Train s Thousands upon thousands ol them. Will you join 
me in a drink?” 

r he discussion around the I .null tv table hccnnit animated. 

I 'Anyone turned his attention that way 

4 T low is ‘/mi method?* Seurai r ” asked l.aiirrii, cracking his 
knuckles one hy one. 

Semat ignored the gibe. His exquisite h perlut tc.itiiics and 
calm, mask-like expussum, suggested, not tin lace ol one man, 
but the essence ol masculine beauty 

"There is a new hook on <olour reluct ion by an American, 
Ogden Rood I think it ail advance cm Helmholtz and Ghcvral, 
though not quite so stimulating as de Supci ville’s woik. You 
could all read it with profit ” 

’T don't read books about painting,” said Lautrcc. M I leave 
that to the lav man." 

Seurat unbuttoned the black and white checked coat and 
straightened out the large bine tie spnnkhd with polka dots. 

“You yourself are a layman," he sud, "so long as you guess 
at the colours you use.” 

“I don’t guess. I know' by instinct.” 

“Science is a method, Georges," put in Gauguin “We have 
he come scientific m 0111 application oi colom h) years of hard 
work and experimentation” 

“That’s not enough, my friend. The trend ol ouj age is to- 
ward objective production. T he days ol inspiration, ol trial and 
error, arc gone forever.’’ 

“1 can't read those books,” said Rousseau “They give me a 
headache. Then I have to go paint all day to grt rid ol it.” 

Kveryone laughed. Anquelin turned to Zola and said, “Did 
you see the attack on ‘Germinal* m this evening’s paper?’* 
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“No. What did it say?’* * 

“The critic called you the most immoral writer of the nine- 
.eenth century.” 

“Their old cry. Can’t they find anything else to say against 
me?” 

“They’re right, Zola,” said Lautree. “1 find yom hooks 
carnal and obscene.” 

“You certainly ought to recognize obscenity when )ou see it*” 

“Had you tha. time, Lautree!” 

“Garmon” called Zola. fc ’A round ol dunks.” 

“Were in lor it now,” mummied Cc/anne to Anijiietin 
“When Kinilc buys the drinks, it means you have to listen to 
an horn’s lecture.” 

The waiter served the drinks. The painters lit their pipes 
and gathered into a close , intimate circle The gas lamps illum- 
inated the room ui spirals ul light. The hum oL conversation 
from the other tables was low and choidal. 

“They call my books immoral,” said Zola, “loi the same rca- 
’On that they attribute immorality to join paintings, ilcnri 
The public cannot understand that there is no room for moral 
judgements in ait. Art is amoral; so is liLe. For me theie 
are no obscene pictuies or books; there are only poorly con- 
ceived and poorly executed ones. A whore by Toulouse-Lautrec 
s moral because he brings out the beauty that lies beneath her 
rxternal appearance; a pure country girl by Rouguercau is im- 
moral because she is sentimc ntahzed and so cloyingly sweet that 
just to look at her is enough to make you vomit!” 

“Yes, that’s so,” nodded Theo. 

Vincent saw that the painters respected Zola, not because 
le was successful — they despised the ordinary i onnotations of 
:uccess — but because he worked in a medium which seemed 
mysterious and difficult to them. They listened closely to his 
words. 

“The ordinary human brain thinks in terms of duality; light 
and shade, sweet and sour, good and evil. That duality docs 
not exist in nature. There is neither good nor evil in the world, 
but only being and doing. When we describe an action, we de- 
scribe life; when we call that action names — like depravity 
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or obscenity — we go mlo the realm o( subjective prejudice/' 

“But, Emile,” said TIko. “What would the mass of people 
do vvithouL its standard ot moralit) 

“Morality is like religion/' continued Toulouse-Lautrec; “a 
soporific to tlose people’s eyes to the. l.iwdniiess ot their life/’ 

“Youi amoiahty is nothin” but anarchism, Zola/’ said Seurat, 
“and nihilistic anarchism, at that. It's been tried before, and 
it doesn’t work.” 

“Of com sc wc have to have certain codes/' agreed Zola. “The 
public weal demands sacrifices irom the individual. I don’t 
object to morality, but only to the pudency that spits upon 
Olympic, and wants Maupassant suppressed. I u 11 you, morality 
in Prance today *s entirely confined to the erogenous zone. Let 
people sleep with whom they like; 1 know a higher morality ' 
than that.” 

“That reminds me of a dinner 1 gave a few years ago,” said 
Gauguin. “One ot the men l invited said, ‘You understand, 
my friend, that I can’t take my wife to these dinners of yours 
when your mistress is pirsenf/ ‘Very well,” I replied. Til send 
her out for the evening/ When the dinner was 4ivcr and they 
all went home, oiu honest Madame, who had yawned the whole 
evening, stopped yawning and said to her husband, ‘Let’s have 
some nut 1 piggy talk lu lore we do it’ And her husband slid, 
‘Lets not do anything but talk 1 have eaten too much this 
i ' emng/’ 

“'l lut tells the whole story!” shouted Zola, above the laugh- 
ter. 

“Put aside the ethics fin a mom* nt and gu back to immoral- 
ity in art,” said Vina nt. “No oik i\ei calls my pictures ob- 
sune, but I am invariably accusal ol an even greater immoral- 
ity, ugliness ” 

“You hit it that time, Vincent,” said Toulouse-Lautrec. 

“Yes, that's the essence of the new immorality for the public,” 
agreed Gauguin. “Did you see what the Mercure de France 
called us this month? The cult of ugliness.” 

“The same criticism is levied against me,” said Zola. “A 
countess said to inc the other day, ‘My dear Monsieur Zola, why 
does a man of your extraordinary talent go about turning up 
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stones just to see what sort ot filthy insects are crawling under- 
neath them?” 

Lautiec took an old ncuspapci dipping out ol his pocket. 

“Listen to what the critic said about my canvases at the last 
Salon dc Independents. ‘Toulouse-Lautrec may be reproached 
for taking delight in representing trivial gaiety, coarse amuse- 
ments and ‘low subjects/ He ap|K*ars to be insensible to beauty 
of feature, elegance of form and grate of movement. It is true 
that he paints with a loving brush beings ill-formed, stumpy 
and repulsive in their ugliness, hut ol what good is such 
perversion?’ ” 

“Shades of Frans Hals,” murmured Vincent. 

“Well, he’s right,” said Seurat. “11 you men are not per- 
verted, you’re at least misguided. Art has to do with abstiact 
things, like colour, design, and tone. It should not he used 
to improve social conditions or search for ugliness. Painting 
should be like music, divorced from the everyday world.” 

“Victor Hugo died last year,” said Zola, “and with him a 
whole civilization died. A civilization of pretty gestures, ro- 
mance, artful lies and subtle evasions My books stand lor the 
new civilization; the unmoral civilization of the twentieth cen- 
tury. So do your paintings. Bouguercau is still dragging his 
carcass around Pans, but he look ill the day that Kdouaid Manet 
exhibited Picnic on the Crass , and he died the day Manet 
finished Olympia . Well, Manet is gone now, and so is Dau- 
mier, blit we still have Degas, Lautiec and Gauguin to carry on 
their work.” 

“Put the name of Vincent Van Gogh on that list,” said 
Toulouse-Lautrec. 

“Put it at the head ol the list,” said Rousseau. 

“Very well, Vincent,” said Zola with a smile, “you have 
been nominated for the cult of ugliness. Do you accept the 
nomination?” 

“Alas,” said Vincent, “I’m afraid I was born into it.” 

“Let’s formulate our manifesto, gentlemen,” said Zola. “First, 
we think all truth beautiful, no matter how hideous its face 
Bi&y seem. We accept all of nature, without any repudiation. 
,\Ve believe there is more beauty in a harsh truth than in a 
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pielty lie, mori poiii^ in earthmcss than m all thj salons of 
Pans. Wc ihink pain good, because it r. the most profound 
:>t all human iechngs. We think sex beautiful, even when 
portrayal by a harlot and a pimp. We pur character above 
uglintss, pain abo\e pi ell mess, and haul, nude reality above 
all the wealth in branux We .u»cpl hie 111 its entirety, without 
making moral judgments. We think the p’ostitutc as good as 
the countess, thi tonnage as good as the general, the peasant 
as good is the cabinet ni'iiisler, loi tli< \ ill lit into the pattern 
<•1 nature, and arc woven into tru dts'gn ot lit' 1 * ’ 

‘ (Hasses up, g« ntlcmen/' cried 1 unloose I »utiu “We dunk 
to amorahlv and the cult ot ugliness May it humify and re- 
el 1 ale the v i'i hi 

“'l osh’ M said t\/anne . 

“And ‘ lo»h r again/’ said (i««ug»s Scm.it. 


A 1 llu heguimng ol lime, *1 hf<» and Vincent moved to their 
iu\v aptMm.nl at si* Rue l.ep.c, Montmartn 1 Mite house was 
lust a shoit wav liom the Rue Laval; tiny had onl) to go up 
tlie Rm Montmaitrc a few blocks to the lSoulev »nl Cluliy, and 
thin lake the binding Rile Lepie up paM the Moulin de la <kl- 
le tie, almost 11110 llu coiintnfied part ol the P.utlr 

'llicn a pail mem was on the thud Pom It had three rooms, 
.1 'ahinrt and a V it bin The h\ing im>iii was comlortahle with 
'I bus's heautilul old cabinet. Louis Philippes and a hut stove 
to pioteet them agamst the Pans u.ld. Then had a talent for 
home-making. H< loved to ha\t evtiyihing just right. His 
Udioom was next to llu living loom Vincent slept in the 
uhnnt, behind which was Ins studio, an onhuary smd room 
'Mth 011c window. 

“You won't base to work at k'oiin.ni s any longer, Vincent, w 
said 'I heo. The\ were ariangmg and le 11 ranging the luimlure 
in tlu living room. 

“No, thank heavens. Still, I ntceltd to tlo a few female 
nudes/* 

Theo plated the sola acioss the room hum the cabinet and 
surveyed the room critically. “You haven’t done a complete 
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canvas in colour for some time, have you?” he asked. 

“No.” 

“Why not?” 

“What would be the use? Until I can mix the right col- 
ours . . . where do you want this armchair, Thco ? Under the 
lamp or next to the window ? But now that I've got a studio 
of my own . . .” 

The following morning Vincent got up with the sun, ar- 
ranged the easel in his new studio, put a piece ol canvas on a 
frame, laid out the shining new palette that Theo had bought 
him, and softened up his brushes. When it was tunc for Theo 
to rise, he put on the collee and went down to the putissn/f 
for crisp, fresh croissants. 

Theo could feel Vincent’s turbulent excitement across the 
breakfast table. 

“Well, Vincent,” lie said, “you’ve been to school lot three 
months. Oh, F don't mean Gorman's, I mean the school of 
Paris* You’ve seen the most important painting that has been 
done in Europe in three hundred years. And now you’re ready 
to . . ” 

Vincent pushed aside his halt -eaten break! ast and lumped 
to his feet. “I think I’ll begin. . 

“Sit down. Finish your breakfast. You have plenty oi lime. 
There’s nothing for you to worry about. I’ll buy your paints 
and canvas wholesale, so you'll always have plenty on hand. 
You’d belter have your teeth operated on, too; I want to get 
you into perfect health. But for goodness sake, go about your 
work slowly and carefully I” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, Theo. Have I ever gone about any- 
thing slowly and carefully ?’* 

When Theo came home that night he found that Vincent had 
lashed himself into a fury. He had been working progressively 
at his craft for six years under the most heartbt raking condi- 
tions; now that everything was made easy tor him, he was 
faced with a humiliating impotence. 

It was ten o’clock before Theo could get him quieted down, 
they went out to dinner, some of Vincent's confidence 
huf : jreturncd. Theo looked pale and worn. 
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The weeks that followed were toiturc for both of them. 
When Thio returned from the gallery he would find Vincent 
in any one of his hundred different kinds of tempests. The 
strong lock on his dooi did him absolutely no good. Vincent 
sat on his bed until the early hours ol the morning, arguing 
with him. When Tlieo fell asletp, Vinctnt shook him by the 
shoulder and woke him up. 

“Slop pacing the floor and sit still lor a moment,” begged 
'1 heo one night. “And slop drinking that damned absinthe. 
1 hat’s not how Gaugm dc\ eloped hn palette. Now listen to 
nit, you infernal idiot, you must giu yourself at least a year 
be'oie you r\en begin to look at your work with a critical eye. 
What good is it going to do to make yourself sick 5 You’re 
getting thin and nervous. You know you can’t do your best 
work 111 that condition.” 

The hotness ol a Parisian summer came on. The sun burned 
up the streets. Paris sat m front ol it favmuitc cafe until one 
and two in the morning, upping cold drinks. The flowers or 
the Built Montmartre burst into a riot of colour. The Seine 
wound it glistening way through the city, through banks of 
tries and tool patches of green grass 

Isvtrv morning Vincent strapped lus easel to his back anc 
went looking for a picture. He had nevei known such hot, 
constant sun m Holland, nor had he ever seen such deep, ele- 
nuntal colour. Nearly every c\ cuing he returned from hir 
painting in time to join the heated discussions on the entresol o r 
Guupils. 

One day Gauguin came in to help him mix some pigments. 

“From whom do you buy these colours he asked. 

“Theo gets them wholesale " 

“You should patronize Ptre Tanguy. His prices are the 
lowest in Paris, and he trusts a man when he's broke.” 

“Who is this Perc Tanguy? I’ve heard you mention hiir 
before.” 

“Haven’t you met him yet? Good Ixird, you mustn’t hesi 
tate another moment. You and Ptre are the only two men Tv 
ever met whose communism really comes from the heart. Pa 
on that beautiful rabbit-fur bonnet of yours. We*re going dowr. 
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-o the Rue Clauzel.” 

As they wound down the Rue Lepic, Gauguin told Pere 
Tanguy’s story. “He used to be a plasterer before he came to 
Pans. He worked as a colour-grinder in the house of Edouard, 
ihen took the job of concierge somewhere on the Butte. His 
wife looked after the house and Pere began peddling colours 
through the quarter. He met Pissarro, Monet, and Cezanne, 
and since they liked him, we all started buying our colours 
from him. He joined the communists during the last upris- 
ing; one day while he was dreaming on sentry duty, a bant 
from Versailles descended on his post. The poor fellow just 
wouldn't fire on another human being. He threw away hi? 
musket. He was sentenced to serve two years in the galleys 
at Brest for this treachery, but we got him out. 

“He saved a few francs and opened this little shop in the 
Rue Clauzel. Lautrcc painted the front of it blue for him 
He was the first man in Paris to exhibit a Cezanne canvas. 
Since then we’ve all had our stuff there. Not that he ever 
sells a canvas. Ah, no* You see, Pere is a great lover ol 
art, but since he is poor, he can’t afford to buy pictures. Sc 
he exhibits them in his little shop, where he can live among.- 
them all day.” 

“You mean he wouldn't sell a painting even if he got a gooc 
offer?” 

“Decidedly not. He takes only pictures that he loves, anc 
once he gets attached to a canvas, you can’t get it out of th« 
shop. I was there one day when a well-dressed man came in 
admired a Cezanne and asked how much it was. Any othc 
dealer in Paris would have been delighted to sell it for si\t, 
francs. Pere Tanguy looked at the canvas for a long tunc anc 
then said, ‘Ah, yes, this one. It is a particularly good Cezanne 
I cannot let it go under six hundred francs/ When the mar 
ran out, Pere took the painting off the wall and held it befon 
him with tears in his eyes.” 

“Then what good docs it do to have him exhibit your work?’ 
* “Well, Pere Tanguy is a strange fellow All he knows abou 
Art is how to grind colours. And yet he has an infallible sens- 
, 0 1 the, authentic. If he asks for one of your canvases, give i 
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to him. It will be your formal initiation into Parisian art* 
Here’s the Rue Clauzcl; let’s turn in.” 

The Rue Clauzcl was a one block street connecting the Rue 
des Martyres and the Rue Henri Monnier. It was filled with 
small shops, on top of which were two and three stories of 
white-shuttered dwellings. Pere Tanguy's shop was just across 
the street from an ecole pnmatre de piles . 

Pere Tanguy was looking over some Japanese prints that were 
just becoming fashionable m Paris. 

“Pere, I’ve brought a friend, Vincent Van Gogh. He’s ait 
ardent communist.” 

“I am happy to welcome you to my shop,” said Pere Tanguy 
in a soft, almost feminine voice. 

Tanguy was a little man with a pudgy face and the wistful 
eyes of a friendly dog. He wore a wide brimmed straw hat 
which he pulled down to the level of his brows. He had short 
arms, stumpy hands, and a rough beard. His right eye opened 
half again as far as the left one. 

“You are really a communist, Monsieur Van Gogh?” he 
asked shyly. 

“I don't know what you mean by communism, Pere Tanguy, 
I think everyone should work as much as he can, at the job he 
hkes best, and in return get everything he needs.” 

“fust as simply as that,” laughed Gaugin. 

“Ah, Paul,” said Pere Tanguy, “you woiked on the Stock 
Exchange. It is money that makes men animals, is it not?” 

“Yes, that, and lack of money.” 

“No, never lack of money, only lack of food and the neces* 
sities of life.” 

“Quite so, Pere Tanguy,” said Vincent. 

“Our friend, Paul,” said Tanguy, “despises the men who 
make money, and he despises us because we can’t make any. 
Rut I would rather belong to the latter class. Any man who 
lives on more than fifty centimes a day is a scoundrel.” 

“Then virtue,” said Gauguin, “has descended upon me by 
force of necessity. Pere Tanguy, will you trust me for a little 
more colour? I know I owe you a laige bill, but I am uaabic 
to work unless ...” 
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“ifcs, Paul, I will give you credit. If I had a little less trust 
in people, and you had a little more, we would both be better 
off. Where is the new picture you promised me? Perhaps I 
can sell it and get back the money for my colouts.” 

Gauguin winked at Vincent. “I'll bung \ou two ol them, 
Pere, to hang side by side. Now if you will let me have one 
tube of black, one of yellow . . 

“Pay your bill and you’ll get more colour*'* 

The three men turned simultaneously Madame Tanguy 
slammed the door to their living quarttrs and stepped into the 
shop. She was a wiry little unman with a hard, thin face and 
bitter eyes. She stormed up to Gauguin. 

“Do you think we are in business for charity ? Do you 
think we can cat Tanguy’s communism' 5 Settle up that bill, 
you rascal, or I shall put the police on you”' 

Gauguin smiled in his most winning m inner, took Madame 
Tanguy’s hand and kissed it gallantly. 

“Ah, Xantippc, how charming you look this morning.” 

Madame Tanguy did not understand why this handsome 
brute was always calling her Xantippc, hut she liked the sound 
of it and was flattered. 

“Don’t think you can get around me, you loafer. I slave 
my life away to grind those filthy colouis, and then you come 
and steal them.” 

“My precious Xantippc, don't be so hard on me. You have 
the soul of an artist. 1 can see it spread all over your lovely 
. face.” 

Madame Tanguy lifted her apron as though to wipe the soul 
of the artist off her face. “Pliaw*” she cried. “One artist in 
the family is enough. I suppose he told you he wants to live 
on only fifty centimes a day. Where do you think he would 
,get that fifty centimes if I didn’t earn it for him?” 
lfl “All Paris speaks of youi charm and ability, d^ar Madame.” 

He leaned over and once again brushed his lips across her 
{ gnarled hand. She softened. 

/ 4 “Well, you are a scoundrel and a flatttrer, but you can have 
',4 little colour this timp. Only see that you pay your bill.” 

“For this kindness, my lovely Xantippe, i shall paint your 
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jortrait. One day it will hang in the Louvre and immortalize 
as both.” 

The little bell on the front door jingled. A stranger 
valkcd in. “That picture you have in the window,” he said. 
‘That still life. Who is it by?” 

“Paul Cezanne.” 

“Cezanne? Never heard of him. Is it for sale?” 

“Ah, no, alas, it is already . 

Madame Tanguy threw of! her apron, pushed Tanguy out of 
.he way, and ran up to the man eagerly. 

“But of course it is for sale. It is a beautiful still life, is it 
lot, Monsieur? Have you ever seen such apples before? We 
.vill sell it to you cheap, Monsieur, since you admiie it ” 

“How much?” 

“How much, Tanguy?” demanded Madatne, with a threat 
n her voice. 

Tanguy swallowed hard. “Three him . . .” 

“Tanguy!” 

“Two hun . . ” 

“TANGUY!” 

“Well, one hundred francs ” 

“A hundred francs said the stranger. “For an unknown 
uaiiitcr? I'm afraid that’s too much. I was only prepared tc 
*|>end about twenty-five.” 

Madame Tanguy took the canvas out of the window. 

“See, Monsieur, it is a big picture. There are four apples, 
.'our apples are a hundred francs. You only want to spend 
:wcnty five. Then why not take one apple?” 

The man studied the canvas lor a moment and said, “Yes, I 
:ould do that. Just cut this apple the full length of the can- 
vas and I’ll take it.” 

Madame ran back to her apartment, got a pair of scissors, and 
:ut off the end apple. She wrapped it in a piece of paper, 
landed it to the man, and took the twenty-five francs. He 
talked out with the bundle under his arm. 

“My favorite Cezanne,” moaned Tanguy. “I put it in the 
.vindow so people could see it for a* moment and go away 
aappy ” 
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Madame put the mutilated canvas on the counter. 

“Next time someone wants a Cezanne, and hasn’t much 
money, sell him an apple. Take anything you can get for it. 
They’re worthless anyway, he paints so many of them. And 
you needn’t laugh, Paul Gauguin, the same goes for you. T*m 
going to take those canvases ol yours off the wall and sell 
every one of your naked heathen females lor five fiancs apiece ” 

“My darling Xantippe,” said Gauguin, “we met too late in 
life. If only you had lieui mv par Mur on the Slock H. blunge, 
we would have owned the Hank of France hv now/’ 

When Madame retired to her quark's at the rear Pere Tan- 
guy said to Vincent, “You ait a painter. Monsieur* 1 hope 
you will buy your colours here. And perhaps y<ui will let me 
see some of your pictures*” 

“I shall be happy to These ate lovely Japanese punts. Aic 
they fox sale*” 

“Yes. They have become very fashionable in Paris since the 
Goncouit brothers have taken to collecting them. They are in- 
fluencing our young painters a great deal.” 

“I like these two 1 want to study them. How much arc 
they*” 

“Three francs apiece.” 

“I’ll take them. Oh, laud, I iorgot. I spent my last franc 
this motning Gauguin, have \mi u\ tunes 3 ” 

“Don’t be ridiculous.” 

Vina lit laid the Japanese punk down on the rounur with 
, regret. 

“I’m afraid I'll have to leave them, Pere Tanguy ” 

Pere pressed the punts into Vincent’s hand and looked up a* 
him with a shy. wistful smile on his homely lace. 

« “You need this for your vvoik. Please lake them. You vvil 
■ pay me another lime.” 


io 

Theo decided to give a party foi Vincent's friends They mad- 
four dozen hard-boiled eggs, brought m a keg oi beer, and fillr 
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innumerable trays wilh brioches and pastries. The tobacco 
smoke was so thick in the living room that when Gauguin 
moved his huge bulk irom one end to the other, he looked like 
an ocean liner coming through the fog. Lautrec peichcd him- 
self m 011c cornci, cracked eggs on the arrn of Theo's favourite 
armchair, and scattered the shells over the rug. Rousseau was 
all excited about a perfumed note he had received that day from 
a lady admirer who wanted to meet him. lie told the story 
with wide eyed amazement over and over again. Seurat was 
working out a new theory, and had Cezanne pinned against the 
window, explaining to him. Vincent potued beer from the keg, 
laughed at Gauguin's obscene stories, wondered with Rousseau 
who his lady friend could he, argued with Lautrec whether lines 
or points oi colour were most effective m capturing an impres- 
sion, and finally rescued Cezanne from the dutches of Seurat. 

The room fairly hurst with excitement The men in it were 
all powerful personalities, fierce egoists, and vibrant iconoclasts. 
Then called them monomaniacs. They loved to argue, fight, 
curse, defend their own theories and damn everything else. 
Their voices were strong and lough; the number ol things 
they loathed in the world was legion. A hall twenty times the 
size of Theo's sitting room would have been too small to con- 
tain the dynamic force of the fighting, strident painters. 

The turbulence of the room, w'hich fired Vincent to gesUcd- 
latory enthusiasm and eloquence, gave Theo a splitting head- 
ache. All this stridency was iorcign to his nature. He was 
tieinendously fond of the men in the room. Was it not for 
them he caincd on his quiet, endless battle with Goupils? But 
he lound the rough, uncouth clamour ol their personalities alien 
to his nature. There was a good bit ol the feminine in Theo. 
Toulouse-Lautrec, with his usual vitriolic humour, once re- 
marked, 

“Too bad Theo is Vincent’s brother. He would have made 
him such a splendid wife.” 

Theo found it just as distasteful to sell Bougucreaus as it 
would have been lor Vincent to paint them. And yet, if he 
sold Bouguereau, Valadon would let him exhibit Degas. One; 
day he would persuade Valadon to let him hang a Cezanne,' 
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. then a Gauguin or a Lautrec, and finally, some distant day, a 
[Vincent Van Gogh. . . 

He took one last look at the noisy, quai rclsome, smoke laden 
room, slipped out of the Ironl door unnoticed, and walked up 
the Butte where, alone, he gazed at the lights 01 Paris spread 
out before him. 

Gatigm was aigtung with Cezanne. He waved a hard- 
boiled egg and a brioche in one hand, a glass of beer in the 
other. It was his boast that he was the only man in Paris who 
could drink beer with a pipe in his mouth 

“Your canvases arc cold, Cezanne,” he shouted. “Tee cold. 
It freezes me lust to look at them. Then's not an ounce of 
emotion in all the miles of canvas you\r Hung paint at.” 

“I don’t tiy to paint emotion,” retorted Ce/auni “1 have 
that to the novelists. I paint apples and landscapes.” 

“You don’t paint emotion because sou can't. You paint 
with your eyes, that's what you paint with ” 

“What does anyone else paint with' 3 ” 

“With all sorts of things.” Gauguin took a quick look about 
■the 100m. “Lautrec, there, paints with his spleen. Vincent 
paints with his heart. Seurat paints with his mind, which is 
almost as bad as painting with your eyes. Ami Rousseau paints 
with his imagination.” 

“What do you paint with, Gauguin 3 ” 

“Who, me? I don’t know. Never thought about it.” 

“I’ll tell you,” said Lautrec. “You paint with your genital*” 

When the laugh on Gaugum died down, Seurat pm lied him- 
self on the arm of a divan and cried, “You can sneer at a man 
■painting with his mind, but it's just helped me (list over how 
*we can make our canvases doubly eilcctivc.” 

, “Do I have to listen to the blague all over again?’’ moaned 
[Cezanne. 

“Shut up, Cezanne* Gauguin, sit down somewhere anc 4 
; don’t clutter up the whole room. Rousseau, stop telling that in- 
fernal story about your admirer. Lautrec, throw me an egg 
'Vincent, can 1 have a brioche? Now listen, everybody*” 

“What’s up, Seurat? I haven't seen you so excited since 
I'that fellow spit on your canvas at the Salon des Refusees!” 
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“Listen 1 What is painting today? Light. What kind of 
light? Giadated light. Points ol colour tlowing into each 
oilier . . ■” 

“Thats not painting, that's pointillism*” 

“Lor God s sake, Georges, are you going intellectual on US 
ag mi?” 

“Shut up! Wc get through with a canvas. Then what 
do wc do? We turn it over to some iool who puts it into a 
hideous gold Irarne and kills our every last effect. Now 1 pro- 
pose that wc should never let a picture out oi our hands until 
we've put it into a frame and painted the frame so that it be- 
comes an integral part of the picture.” 

“Hut, Seurat, you're stopping too soon, hvuy puturc must 
be hung in a room. And ii the room is the wiong coloui, it 
will kill the picture and frame both." 

“That's right, why not paint the room to match the Irame?-” 

“A good idea,” said Seurat. 

“What about the house Lhe room is m ? ” 

“And the city that the house is in." 

“Oh, Geoiges, Georges, you do get the damnedest ideas!” 

“That's what conics from painting with your brain" 

“The reason you imbeciles don't paint with your brains, is 
ih.u you haven’t any!” 

“Look at Georges's face, everybody. Quick* We got the 
scientist riled up that time, all right." 

“Why do you men always fight among yoursehes?” de- 
manded Vincent. “Why don't you try working together?” 

“You’re the communist of this group,” said Gauguin. “Sup- 
pose you tell us what w r e’d get if we worked logethcr?” 

“Very well," said Vincent, shooting the hard, round yolk of 
an egg into his mouth, “I will tell you. I've been working out 
a plan. Were a lot of nobodies. Manet, Degas, Sisley, and 
Pissarro paved the way foi us. They’ve been accepted and 
their work is exhibited in the big galleries. All right, they’re 
the painters of the Grand Boulevaid. But we have to go intx 
the side streets. We’re the painters of the Petit Boulevard. 
Why couldn't wc exhibit our painting in the little restaurant’ 
of the side streets, the workingman’s restaurants? Each of it" 
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would conti ibute, say, five canvases. Kvery alternoon we would 
put them up in a new place. We'd sell the pictures for what- 
ever the workers could afiord. I11 addition to having our work 
constantly before the public, we would he making it possible 
6 »r the poor people of Paris to sec good art, and buy beautiful 
pictures for almost nothing.’' 

“ Ttens ” breathed Rousseau, his eves wide with excitement, 
“that’s wonder I ill * 

‘“It takes me a yeai to finish a canvas," grumbled Seurat. 
“Do you think I’m going to sell it to '■ome filthy * arpentn tor 
five sous?” 

“You could contribute yom huh studies ' 

“Yes, but suppose tli< restaurants won't take our pictures?" 

“Of course the \ will 

“Why not? It cos's tin 111 nothing, and makes their places 
beautiful.” 

“llow would we handle it? Who would lmd the i<stau- 
rants?” 

“I have that all figmed out," cuul Vim nit “We’ll make 
Fere Tanguy our manager, lie’ll find the icsiaurants, hang 
the pictures, and take in the money.” 

“Of course He’s just the man.” 

“Rousseau, be a good icllow and run dow n to Pcrc Tanguy’s. 
Tell him he’s wanted on important business.'’ 

“You can count me out ol tins scheme,” said Cezanne 

“What’s the matter?” asked CJauguin “Afraid jour lovely 
pictures will be soiled by the eyes ol workingmen 

“It isn’t that. I’m going back to Ai\ at the end of the 
month.’’ 

“Try it just once, Cezanne," urged Vincent. “If it doesn't 
work, you’re nothing out.” 

“Oh, very well.” 

“When we get through with the restaurants,” said Lautrcc, 
“wc might start on the bordellos. I know most of the Madames 
on Montmartre. They have a better clientele, and I think we 
cokid get higher prices.” 

Pere Tanguy came running in, all excited. Rousseau had 
been able to give him only a garbled account of what was up. 
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rlis round straw hat was siitin*» at an angle. and his pudgy hlllc 
ace was lit up with eager enthusiasm. 

When he heard the plan he exclaimed, “Yes, yes, 1 know the 
;cry place. The Restaurant Nomns The owner is a friend 
A mine. His walls arr hare, and lie'll he pleased. When we 
ire through there, I know another one on the Rue Pierre. Oh, 
here aie thousands ol restaurants ill Pans" 

“When is the iiist exhibition ot the club of the Petit Boulc- 
aril to take plait?” asked Gauguin. 

‘Why put it oil?" demanded Vincent. “Why not begin to- 
uonow?” 

Tanguy hoppecl about on one foot, took oil his hat, then 
i.immed ,t on his head again. 

‘Yes, yes, tomorrow 1 bring me your canvases in the morn- 
ng 1 will hang them in the Restaurant Nomns in the alter- 
loon. And when the people come lor their dinner, we will 
au.se a sen sal ion Wc will sell t he pictures like holy candles 
*n Paster. Whafs this you’re giung me? A glass ol heei ? 
loodl Genllcinen, wt drink to the Oommumst Art Club ol 
Ik Petit Roulev.ud. May its firsL exhibition be a sun ess ” 

ii 

Rt Tanous knocked on the dour oJ Vnuent's apaitment the. 
ol lowing noon. 

“I’ve been around to tell all the ollms,' he said. “Wc ean 
>nly exhibit at Nomns providing we eat our dinner then*.” 

“That’s all right.” 

“Good. The others have agreed. W’e can't hang the pic- 
urcs until iour-ihirty Can you he at my shop at four? We 
ire all going over together” 

“I’ll be there.” 

When he reached the blue shop on the Rue Clauzcl, Pctc 
- anguy was already loading the canvases into a handcart. 'I he 
‘thers were inside, smoking and discussing Japanese prints. 

" Alors ” cried Pere, “we arc ready.” 

“May T help you with the cart, Pere 3 " asked Vincent 

“No, no, I am the manager.” 
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He pushed the cart to the centre of the street and began the 
long climb upward. The painters walked behind, two by two. 
First came Gauguin and Lautrec; they loved to be together 
because of the ludicious picture they made. Seurat was listen- 
ing to Rousseau, who was all excited over a second perfumed 
letter he had received that afternoon. Vincent and Cezanne, 
who sulked and kept uttering woids like dignity and decorum, 
brought up the rear. 

“Here, Pore Tanguy,” said Gauguin, alter they wound up the 
hill a way, “that cart is heavy, loaded down with immoital mas- 
terpieces. Let me push it ior a while.” 

“No, no,” cried Perc, running ahead. “I am the colour 
bearer of this revolution. When the lirst shot is fired, I shall 
fall” 

They made a droll picture, the ill- issorted, fantastically dressed 
men, walking iji the middle oh the slice! Ik hind a common 
pushcart. They did not mind the stares ol the amused passeis- 
by. They laughed and talked 111 high spirits. 

“Vincent,” cried Rousseau, “have 1 told you about the letter 
I got this afternoon ? Perfumed, too. From the same lady ' 1 

He ran along at Vincent’s side, waving his arms, telling the 
whole interminable story over again. When he finally finished 
and dropped back with Seurat, Lauticc called Vmant 

“Do you know who Rousseau's lady is?" lie asked. 

“No. How should I?” 

Lautrec snickered. “It’s Gauguin. lie’s giving Rousseau a 
love affair. The poor fellow has never had a woman. Gauguin 
is going to feed him with perfumed letters lor a couple of 
months and then make an assignation. He’ll dress up in 
women's clothes and meet Rousseau in one of the Montmartre 
rooms with peepholes. We’re all going to be at the holes watch- 
ing Rousseau make love for the first tunc. It should be price- 
less.” 

“Gauguin, you're a fiend.” 

“Oh, come, Vincent,” said Gauguin. “I think it’s an ex- 
cellent joke.” 

At length they arrived at the Restaurant Norvins. It was a 
modest place, tucked away between a wine shop and a supply 
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store for horses. The outside was painted a vainish-yellow, the 
walls of the inside a light blue. There wcie perhaps twuity 
square tables with red and white checked tablecloths. At the 
back, near the kitchen door, was a high lxxith for the proprietor. 

For a solid hour the painters quarrelled about which pictuics 
should be hung next to which Pen? Tanguy was almost dis- 
traught. The proprietor was getting angry, ior the dinner hour 
was near and the icsiaurant was 111 chaos. Seurat rciused to 
kt his pictures go up at all because the blue of the walls killed 
his skies. Cezanne would not allow his still lilts to hang next 
to Lautrcc 's “miserable posters," and Rousseau was offended be- 
cause they wanted to sink lus things on the hack wall near the 
kitchen. Lautrcc insisted that 011c of his large canvases he 
hung in the luvabos , 

“That is the most contemplative moment in a man’s day,” 
lie said. 

Pi re 'languy came to Vincent almost in despair. “Here,* 
he said, “take these two trams, add to iL whatever you can, and 
hustle ever) one across the street to a bar. U only I had fifteen 
minutes to myseli, 1 could finish.” 

The ruse worked. When they .ill trooped back to the restau- 
rant, the exhibition was in older. They slopped quarrel- 
bug and sal down at a large table by the street door. Perc 
Tanguy had put signs up all over the walls: These Paintings 
i or Salt, (hi lap. Si l. t hi Propkilior. 

It was live-thirty. Dinner was not served until six. The 
men fidgeted like schoolgirls, live ly tune the imnt door opened* 
all eyes ruined to it hopefully. The customers of Norvins never 
came until the* dot ot six. 

“Look at Vincent,” whispered Gauguin to Seurat. “He's as 
nervous as a puma donna.” 

“Tell you what I’ll do, Gauguin/' said Lautrcc, ‘Til wager 
you the price of dinner that 1 sell a canvas before you do.” 

“You're on.” 

“Cezanne, Til gne you three to one odds." It was lautrcc*. 

Cezanne grew crimson at the insult, and everyone laughed at 
him. 

“Remember,” said Vincent, “Pere Tanguy is to do all 
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selling. Don’t anyone try to bargain with the buyers.” 

“Why don't they come?” asked Rousseau. “It’s late.” 

As the clock on the wall drew nearer six, the group became 
more and more jumpy. At length all bantering stopped. The 
men did not move their eyes trom the door. A leeling of ten- 
sion settled over them. 

“1 didn’t feel this way when I exhibited with the Independ- 
ents, before all the critics of Pans,” murmured Seurat. 

“Look, look*” whispered Rousseau, “that man, crossing the 
street. He’s coming this way. He’s a customer.” 

The man walked past Norvins and disappeared. The clock 
on the wall chimed six times. On the last chime the door 
was opened and a labouier came in I le was shabbily dressed. 
Lines of fatigue were written inward and downward on his 
shoulders and back. 

“Now,” said Vincent, “wc shall see.” 

The labourer slouched to .1 table at the other side of the 
room, threw his hat on a rack, and sat down. The six painters 
Strained forward, watching him. The man scanned the menu, 
ordered a plat dn jvut , and within a moment was stooping up 
his soup with a Luge spoon. He did not raise his eyes from his 
plate. 

“Ttcns” said Vincent, “e’est cuncux.” 

Two shcet-metal workcis walked in. The proprietor bade 
them good evening. They grunted, dropped into the nearest 
chairs, and immediately plunged into a fierce quarrel about 
something that had happened during the day. 

Slowly the restaurant filled. A tew women came in with 
the men. It seemed as though eveiyone had his regular tabic. 
The first thing they looked at was the menu; when they were 
served, they were so intent upon their food that they never 
once glanced up. After dinner they lighted their pipes, chaLted, 
unfolded their copies of the evening paper, and read. 

“Would the gentlemen like to be served with their dinner 
now?” asked the waiter, about seven o’clock. 

No one answered. The waiter walked away. A man and 
a woman entered. 

* As he was throwing his hat on the rack, the man noticed a 
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Rousseau tiger peering through a jungle, lie pointed it out 

0 his comrade. Everyone at the painters’ table stiffened. 
Kousscau half rose. The woman said something in a low tone 
and laughed. They sat down, and holding their heads close to- 
githu, devouied llv menu voraciously. 

At a quark r to eight the waiter served the soup without ask- 
ing. Nobody touched it. When it had grown cold, the 
w.uier look it away, lie brought the pint du jour . La u tree 
■*hcw pictures 111 the giavy with his lork. Only Rousseau could 
cat. liserynne, even Seuial, emptied hts carafe ol soui red 
wine The icstaurant was hot with the smell of food, with the 
odours ol people who had lahound and perspmd m the heat 

01 the sun. 

One by one the customers paid llvir chicks, returned the 
iiirsoiy bomoir of the proprietor and filed out. 

“I’m soriy, gen 1 lenten,” said the waiter, “hut it’s eight-thirty, 
and we are i losing.” 

Pcre Tanguay took the pictures oil the walls and carried them 
out into the street He pushed the can home through the 
slowly lalbng dusk. 


I’m spun ol old Ooupil and Uncle Vincent Van Oogh had 
unshed forever from the galleries- In then place had come a 
policy ol selling pictures as though they weic any olhu com- 
modity, such as shoes or herrings Theo was constantly being 
haiasscd to make more money and sell pooler pictures. 

"See here, Theo,” said Vincent, “why don’t you leave 
Uoupils?” 

“The other art dealers arc just as bad,” replied Theo wearily. 
Resides, Tvc been with them so long. I’d better not change / 1 

“You must change I insist that you must. You're becom- 
ing unhappier every day down there. Let go of me I 1 can 
walk around if l like. Theo, you’re the best known and best 
liked young ait dealer in Paris. Why don't you open a shop 
for yourself 

“Oh, Lord, do we have to go over all that again 
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“Look, Theo, I’ve got a marvelous idea. Well open a com- 
munist art shop. We will all give you our canvases, and what- 
ever money you take in, we'll live on equally. Wc can scrape 
together enough francs to open a little shop in Paris, and we’ll 
take a house out in the country whcie we’ll all live and work. 
Portier sold a Lautrcc the other day, and Pere Tanguy has sold 
several Cezannes. I'm sure we could attract the young art buy- 
ers of Paris. And we wouldn't need much money to run that 
house in the country. We’d live together simply, instead of 
keeping up a dozen establishments in Pans.” 

“Vincent, I have a frightful headache. Let me go to sleep 
now, will you?” 

“No, you can sleep on Sunday. Listen, Thco . . . where 
are you going? All right, undrtas if you like, but Pm going 
to talk to you anyway. Here, I’ll sit by the head of your bed. 
Now if you’re unhappy at Goupils, and all the young painters 
of Paris are willing, and we can get a little money together . . 

Pere Tanguy and Lautrec came in with Vincent the follow- 
ing night. Theo had hoped Vincent would be out for the eve- 
ning. Pere Tanguy’s little eyes were dancing with excitement. 

“Monsieur Van Gogh, Monsieur Van Gogh, it is a wonder- 
ful idea. You must do it. I will give up my shop and move 
to the country with you. I will grind the colours, stretch the 
canvas, and build the frames. 1 ask only for my food and 
shelter.” 

Theo put down his book with a sigh. 

“Where are we going to get the money to begin this enter- 
prise? The money to open a shop, and rent a house, and feed 
the men?” 

“Here, I brought it with me,” cried Pere Tanguy. “Two 
hundred and twenty francs. All I have saved up. Take it, 
Monsieur Van Gogh. It will help begin our colony.” 

“Lautrec, you’re a sensible man. What do you say to all 
this nonsense?” 

“I think it a damned good idea. As things go now, we are 
not only fighting all of Paris, but fighting among ourselves. 
If we could present a united front . . .” 

■ “Very well, you are wealthy. Will you help us?” 
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“Ah, no. If it is to be a subsidized colony, it will lose its 
purpose. I will contribute two bundled and twenty francs, the 
same as Perc Tanguy.” 

“It’s such a crazy idea! If you men knew anything about 
the business world . . 

Perc Tanguy ran up to Thco and wrung his hand 

“My dear Monsieur Van Ciogh, I beseech you, do not call it' 
a crazy idea. It is a glonous idea. You must, you simply 
must . . 

“There's no crawling out now, Then,” said Vincent. “We*vc 
got you I Wc’ic. going to raise some money and make you 
our master. You’ve said good-bye to (loupils. You’re lluoiigh 
tlicie. You’re now managei oJ the Communist Art Colony ” 

Thco ran a hand over his eyes. 

“I can just see my sell managing yon bunch of wild animals” 

When Thco got home the next night he louiid his house 
crammed to the doors with excited painters. The air was blue 
with ioul tobacco smoke, and churned by loud, turbulent voices. 
Vincent was seated on a Iragilc table in the middle of the liv- 
ing room, master of ceremonies. 

“No, no,” he cried, “there will be no pay. Absolutely no 
money. We will never see money from one year to the next. 
Thco will sell the pictures and we will nvoNe our food, shelter, 
and materials.” 

“What about the men whose work never sells 3 ” demanded 
Seurat. “I low long aie we going to support them 3 ” 

“As long as they want to stay with us and work.” 

“Wonderful,” gi unted (iauguin “We’ll have all the ama- 
teur painters in Europe on om doorstep.” 

“Here’s Monsieur Van CJogh*” shouted Pin* Tanguy, catch- 
ing a sight of Theo as be stood leaning against the door. 
“Three cheers for our manager.” 

“Hurrah for Thco* Ihurah for Thco I Hurrah for Theo!’* 

Everyone was enormously excited. Rousseau wanted tc 
know if he could still give violin lessons at the colony. Anque- 
tin said he owed three months icni, and that they’d better fine 
the country house very soon. Cezanne insisted that a man be 
allowed to spend his own money, if he had any. Vincent cried.- 
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“No, that would kill our communism. We must all share and 
share alike." Lautrcc wanted to know if they could have 
women at the house. Gauguin insisted that everyone be forced 
to contribute at least two canvases a month. 

“Then I won’t come inf” shouted Seurat. “I finish only one 
i b! g canvas a year.” 

“What about materials?” demanded Perc Tanguy. “Do I 
give everyone the same amount of colour and canvas each 
week?” 

“No, no, of course not,” cried Vincent. “We all gel as much 
material as we need, no more and no less. Just like food." 

“Yes, but what happens to the surplus money 3 Aker wc 
begin selling our pictures? Who gets the profits?” 

“Nobody gets the profits,” said Vincent. “As soon as we 
have a little money over, we’ll open a house in Brittany. Then 
we’ll open another in Provence. Soon we’ll have houses all 
over the country, and we’ll be tra\elling from one place to an- 
other.” 

“What about the raihoad fare? Do we get that out of the 
profits?” 

“Yes, and how much can wc travel? Who’s to decide that?” 

“Suppose there are too many painters for one house during 
the best season? Who gets left out in the cold, will you tell 
me?” 

“Thco, Thco, you’re the manager of this business. Tell us 
all about it. Can anyone join? Is there a limit to the mem- 
bership? Will we have to paint according to any system ? 
Will we have models out there at the house?” 

At dawn the meeting broke up. The people downstaiis 
had exhausted themselves rapping on the ceiling with broom- 
sticks. Thco went to bed about four, but Vinceni, Pore Tan- 
guy, and some of the more enthusiastic ones surrounded his bed 
and urged him to give Goupils notice on the first of the month. 

The excitement grew in intensity with the passing of the 
weeks. The art world of Paris was divided into two camps. 
The established painters spoke of those crazy men, the Van 
Gogh brothers. All the otljeis spoke endlessly about the new 
.experiment. 
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Vincent talked and worked like mad all night and day. 
There were so many thousands of details to be settled; how 
they were to get the money, where the shop was to be located, 
how prices were to be charged, what men could belong, who 
would manage the house in the country and how. Theo, almost 
against his will, was diawn into the febrile excitement. The 
aparLmeut on the Rue Lepic was crowded every night of thd" 
week Newspaper men came to get stories. Art critics came 
to discuss the new movement. Painters from all over France 
returned to Paris to get into the organization. 

[f Theo was king, Vincent was the royal organizer. He 
drew up countless plans, constitutions, budgets, pleas for money, 
codes of rules and regulations, mamlesios for the papers, 
pamphlets to acquaint Europe with the purpose of the Com- 
munist Art Colony. 

He was so busy he lorgnt to paint. 

Almost three thousand francs rolled into the coffers of the 
organization. The painters contributed every last franc they 
could spare. A street fair was held on the Boulevard Chchy, 
and each man hawked his own canvases. Letters came in from 
all over Europe, sometimes containing soiled and crumpled 
franc notes. Art loving Paris came to the apartment, caught 
the enthusiasm of the new movement, and threw a bill into the 
open box before they left. Vincent was secretary and treasurer. 

Theo insisted that they must have five thousand francs be- 
fore they could begin. He had located a shop on the Rue 
Tronchet which he thought well situated, and Vincent had dis- 
covered a superb old mansion in the forest of St. Germain-en* 
Laye that could be had for almost nothing. The canvases of 
the painters who wanted to join kept pouring into the Rue 
Lepic apartment, until there was no space left to move about. 
Hundreds and hundreds of people went in and out of the little 
apartment. The argued, fought, cursed, ate, drank, and ges- 
ticulated wildly. Theo was given notice to move. 

At the end of a month the Louis Philippe furniture was ir. 
shreds. 

Vincent had no time even to think about his palette now. 
There were letters to be written, people to be interviewed 
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houses to be looked at, enthusiasm to be kindled in every ne\ 
painter and amateur he met. He talked until he went hoarse 
A feverish energy came into his eyes. He took his food lit lull) 
and almost never found a chance to sleep. He was foreve 
going, going, going. 

By the beginning of spring, the five thousand francs wer 
collected. Theo was giving notice to Goupils on the first o 
the month. He had decided lo take the shop on the Ru 
Tronchet. Vincent put down a small deposit on the house n 
St. Germain. The list of members with which the colon* 
would be opened was drawn lip by Theo, Vincent, Pere Tap 
guy, Gauguin and Lauticc. Prom the piles ol canvases anusse* 
at the apartment, Theo picked those he was going to show 11 
his first exhibit. Rousseau and Aiiquetm had a bitLcr quarre 
as to who was going to dccoiatc the inside oi the shop, and w li- 
the outside. Theo no longer minded being kept awake. J 1 
was now as enthusiastic as Vincent had been in the beginning 
He worked feverishly to get everything organized so that th« 
colony might open by summer. 11c debated endlessly will 
Vincent whether the second house should be located on tip 
Atlantic or the Mediterranean. 

One morning Vmrtnt went to sleep about four o’cloik 
utteily exhausted. Theo did not awaken him. He slept unu 
noon, and awoke reJrcshed. lie wandered into his studio 
The canvas on the easel was many weeks old. The paint or 
the palette was dry, cracked, and covered with dust. The tube, 
of pigment had been kicked into the cornets. Hi* brushes laj 
about, caked solid with old paint. 

A voice within him asked, softly, “One moment, Vincent 
Are you a painter ? Or are you a communist organizer?” 

He took the stacks of ill-assorted canvases into Thco's rootr 
and piled them on the bed. In the studio he left only his owr 
pictures. He stood them on the easel, one by one, gnawing 
his hangnails as he gazed at them. 

Yes, he had made progress. Slowly, slowly, his colour hac 
lightened, struggled toward a crystal luminosity. No longc. 
were they imitative. No longer could the traces oi his friend: 
be detected on the canvas. He realized for the first time tha 
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he had been developing a very individual sort of technique. It 
was like nothing else he had ever seen. He did not even know 
how it had got there. 

He had strained Impressionism through his own nature, and 
h'ui been on the verge ot achieving a very curious means of ex- 
pression. Then, suddenly, he had stopped. 

He put his more recent canvases on the easel. Once he 
nearly cried out. He had almost, almost caught something I 
His pictures were beginning to show a definite method, a new 
attack with the weapons he had forged through the winter. 

His many weeks of rest had given him a clear perspective on 
his work. lie saw that he was developing an Impressionist 
technique all his own. 

He took a careful look at himself in the mirror. His beard 
needed trimming, his hair needed cutting, his shirt was soiled, 
and his trousers hung like a limp rag. tic piesscd his suit with 
a hot iron, put on one of Theo’s shirts, took a five franc note 
out of the treasury box, and went to the barber. When he was 
all cleaned up, he walked mcdiataiively to Goupils oil the Boule- 
vard Montmartre. 

“Theo,” he said, “can you conic out with me for a short 
time 3 ” 

“What’s up?” 

“Get your hat. Is there a cafe about where no one could 
possibly find us?” 

Seated at the very rear of a cafe, in a secluded corner, Theo 
said, “You know, Vincent, this is the first time I've had a word 
alone with you for a month?” 

“I know, Theo. Pin afraid I’ve been something of a fool.” 

“How so?” 

“Theo, tell me frankly, am I a painter? Or am I a com- 
munist organizer?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I’ve been so busy organizing this colony, I’ve had no time 
to paint. And once the house is started, I’ll never catch a 
moment.” 

“I see.” 

“Theo, I want to paint. I haven’t put in this seven years 
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of labour just to be a house manager foi oilier painters. I tell 
you, I’m hungry for iny brushes, Theo, so hungry I could 
almost run away from Pans on the next tiam.” 

“But, Vincent, now, aitir all we've . . 

“1 told you I’d been a fool. Theo, can you stand to hear a 
confession?” 

“Yes?” 

“I’m heartily s«ck oi the sight of other painters. I'm tired 
of their talk, ol their theories, ol their interminable quarrels. 
Oh, you needn't smile, I know I've done my share of the fight- 
ing. That’s just the point. What was it Mauve used to say? 
‘A man can either paint, or talk about painting, but he can't 
do both at the same time’ Well, Theo, have you been sup- 
porting me for seven years just to hear me spout ideas'” 

“You’ve done a lot of good work iui the colony, Vincent." 

“Yes, but now that vvt're ready to move out thcic, I realize 
that I don't want to go 1 couldn't possibly live there and do 
any work. Theo, I wonder if I can make you understand . . 

but ot course 1 can. When I was alone in the Brabant and 
The Hague, I thought of myself as an important person. I was 
one lone man, battling the. whole world I was an artist, the 
only artist living. Kvciything I painted was valuable I knew 
that I had gieat ability, and that eventually the vvorlel would 
say, ‘lie is a splendid painter 

“And now?” 

“Alas, now I am just one of many. There arc hundreds of 
paintcis all .about me. I see myself caricatured on every side. 
Think ol all the wrcU hed canvases in our apartment, sent by 
painters who want to join the colony. They, too, think they 
are going to be great painters. Well, maybe I’m jusl like them. 
How do I know? What have I to bolster up my courage 
now? Before I came to Paris I didn’t know there were hope- 
less fools who deluded themselves all their livts. Now I know. 
* That hurts.” 

“It has nothing to do with you.” 

"Perhaps not; But I'll never be able to stamp out that little 
gerni of doubt. When I am alone, m the country, I forget 
. that there are thousands of canvases being painted every day. 
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. imagine that mine is the only one, and that it is a beautiful 
gift to the world. 1 would still go on painting even if 1 knew 
my work to be atrocious, but this . . . this artist's illusion . . . 
helps. Do you understand?'’ 

“Yes.” 

“Besides, I am not a city painter. I don’t belong here, I 
am a peasant painter. I want to go back to my fields. I want 
to find a sun so hor that it will burn everything out of me but 
the desire to paint I” 

“So . . you want to . . . leave . . . Paris?' 1 

“Yes 1 must/ 

“ And what about the colony?” 

“1 am going to withdraw. But you must carry on.” 

Then shook lus head. “No, not without you." 

“Why not?" 

“F don't know. I was only doing it for you . . . because 
you wanted it.” 

They were silent foi some moments. 

“You haven’t given notice yet, Thco?” 

“No. 1 was going to on the first." 

“1 suppose we can return the money to the people it be* 
longs to?” 

“Yes . . . When do you think you’ll he going.” 

“Not until my palette is clear/' 

“l see.” 

“Then I'll go away. To the South, probably. I don’t know 
where. So that I can be alone. And paint and paint and paint. 
By myself.” 

He threw his arm about Thco's shoulder with rough affec- 
tion. 

“Thco, tell me you don’t despise me. To throw everything 
up this way when I’ve put you through so much/’ 

“Despise you?” 

Theo smiled with infinite sadness. He reached up and 
patted the hand that lay on his shoulder. 

. . No . . . no, ol course not. I understand. I think you 
are right. Well ... old boy . . . you’d better finish your drink. 
1 must be getting back to Goupils.” 
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Vincent laboured on for another month, but although his 
palette was now almost as clear and light as that of his friends, 
he could not seem to reach a fonn oi expression that satisfied 
him. At first he thought it was the crudity ot his drawing, so 
he tried working slowly, and in cold blood. The meticulous 
process of putting on the paint was torture to him, but looking 
at the canvas alterwards was even worse. lie tried hiding his 
brush work in flat surfaces; he tried working with thin colour 
instead of rich spurts of pigment. Nothing seemed to help. 
Again and again he lilt that he was fumbling toward a medium 
that would not only he unique, but w'hich would enable lmn to 
say everything he wanted to say. And yet he could not quite 
grasp it. 

“I almost got it that 11010,” he murmured 0111 evening in the 
apartment. “Almost, but not quite 11 f could only find out 
what was standing in my way.” 

“I think I can tell you that,” said Thco, taking the canvas 
from his brother 

“You can? What is it?” 

“It’s Paris.” 

“Paris?” 

“Yes. Pans has been your training gioutul. As long as 
you remain here, you'll be nothing but a schoolboy. Remem- 
ber our school in Holland, Vincent? Wc learned how other 
people did things, and how they should be done, but w r e never 
actually did anything for ourselves.” 

“You mean I don't find the subjects here sympathetic?” 

“No, I moan that you're unable to make a clean break fiorr 
your teachers. I'll be awfully lonely without you, Vincent, bui 
I know that you have to go. Somewhere in this world there 
must be a spot that you can make all your own. I don’t know 
where it is; it's up to you to find it. But you must cut awaj 
. from your schoolhouse bclorc you can reach maturity.” 

“Do you know, old boy, what country I’ve been thinking 1 
: lot about of late.?” 

V “No.’’ 
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“Africa.” 

“Africa! Not really?” 

“Yes. I’ve been thinking of the blistering sun all during 
this damnably long and cold winter. That’s where Delacroix 
found his colour, and maybe I could find myself there,” 

“Africa is a long ways off, Vincent,” said Theo, medita- 
tively. 

“Theo, I want the sun. I want it in its most terrific heat 
and power. I’ve been feeling it pull me southward all winter, 
like a huge magnet. Until 1 left Holland 1 never knew there 
was such a thing as a sun. Now I know there’s no such thing 
as painting without it. Perhaps that something I need tc 
bring me to maturity is a hot sun. I'm chilled to the bone 
from the Parisian winter, Theo, and f think some of that cole 
has gotten into my palette and brushes. I never was one tc 
go at a thing half-hcirtedly; once I could get the Alncan sur 
to burn the cold out ot me, and set in v palette on fire. . .” 

“Hummmtn,” said Theo, “we’ll have to think that over. 
Maybe you're right.” 

Paul Cezanne gave a farewell parly for all his friends. He 
had arranged through his lather to buy the plot of land on the 
hill overlooking Aix, and he was returning home to build : 
studio. 

“Get out of Paris, Vincent,” he said, “and come down tc 
Provence. Not to Aix, that’s my territory, but to some place 
near by. The sun is holier and purer there than anywhere else 
in the world. You’ll find light and clean colour in Provence 
such as you’ve never seen before. Pin staying there for the rest 
of my life.” 

“I’ll be the next one out of Pans,” said Gauguin. ‘Tm go- 
ing back to the tropics. If you think you have real sun it 
Provence, Cezanne, you ought to come to the Marquesas. 
There the sunlighi and colour are iust as primitive as the 
people.” 

“You men ought to join the sun worshippers,” said Seurat. 

“As for mysclt,” announced Vincent, “I think I’m going tc 
Africa ” 

“Well, well,” murmured Lautrec, “we have another little 
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Oekuioix on our hands.” 

“Do you mean that, Vincent?” asked Gauguin 
“Yes. Oh, not right away, perhaps I think I ought to 
stop olT somewhere in Provence and get used to the sun.” 

“You can’t stop at Marseilles," said Seurat. “That town be- 
longs to Monticelli.” 

“I can’t go to Aix,” said Vincent, “because it belongs to 
Cezanne. Monet nas already done Antibes, and I agree that 
Marseilles is sacred to ‘Fada ’ Has anyone a suggestion as to 
where I might go?” 

“Wait*" exclaimed Lautrec, “I know the \ery place. Have 
you ever thought of Ailcs? * 

“Arles? That’s an old Roman settlement, isn’t it?" 

“Yes. It’s on the Rhone, a couple ol hours horn Marseilles 
I was there once. The colouiing of die mu rounding country 
makes Delacroix's African scenes look anaemic " 

“You don't tell me? Is there good sun* 5 " 

“Sun? Enough to dri\c you crazy. And you should sec 
.he Arlesieiines; the most gorgeous women in the world They 
still retain the pure, delicate features of their Cheek ancestors, 
combined with the robust, sturdy stature ot their Rom. in con- 
quciors. Yet curiously enough, their aroma is distincily 
Oriental; I suppose that’s a result ol the Saracen invasion back 
in the eighth century, ft was at Aiks that the true Venus 
was found, Vincent. The model was an Ailcsiennc*” 

“They sound fascinating,” said Vincent. 

“They are. And just wait until you feel the mistral ” 
“What's the mistral?” asked Vincent. 

“You’ll find out when you get there," replied Lautrec with 
a twisted grin. 

• “How about the living? Is it cheap?” 

“There’s nothing to spend your money on, except food and 
shelter, and they don't cost much. If you're keen to get away 
from Pans, why don’t ypu try it''” 

“Arles,” murmured Vincent to himself. “Arles and the 
Arlesiennes. I'd like to paint one of those women*” 

Paris had excited Vincent. He had drunk too many ab- 
jinthes, smoked too many pipefuls of tobacco, engaged too 
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much in external activities His gorge was high. He felt a 
tremendous, utgc to gel away somewhere by hi in self- where it 
would be quiet, and lit could pour his surging, nervous energy 
into his craft lie needed only a hot sun to bring him to 
fruition, lie had the Ittling that the chinax ol his life, the 
full creative power tow aid which he had been struggling these 
eight long years, was not so veiy far ofl. He knew that nothing 
he had painted as vet was of any value; peiliaps there was a 
short stretch just ahead in which he could ciuiic those few pic-* 
tuns which would pistils his hie. 

What was it Monticelh had said 3 “\V» must put in trn 
)ears ol haul labour, so that in the end we will he able to paint 
two or three authentic portraits " 

In Pans he had security, friendship, and love There was 
always a good home lor him with Tluo I hs brother would 
never let him go hungry, would never make him ask twice for 
painting supplies, or deny him anything that was in his power 
to g;ve, least of all full sympnihv 

lie knew that the moment he left Paris his troubles would 
lx gin. He could not manage his allowance away irom Thco. 
Half the time he would be forced lo go without food. He 
would have to live in wretched little talcs, kuoraie himself be- 
cause he could not buy pigments, find lus wends choking in his, 
tlimnt because there was no friendly soul with whom he could 
talk. 

‘‘You'll like Arles,” said Touloust-Lautiu the next day. “ItV 
quiet, and no one will bother you. The hear is dry, the colour 
magnificent, and it is the only spot in laimpc where you can 
find sheer Japanese clarity. It’s a paintei s paradise. If I weren't 
so attached to Paris, I'd go mvsell/’ 

That evening Tluo and Vincent went to a Wagnerian con- 
cert. They came home early and spent a quiet hour conjur- 
ing up memories of then childhood in Zundert. The next morn- 
ing Vincent prepared the coffee for llu*o, and when his brother 
had left for (Joupils, gave the little apartment the most thotv 
ough cleaning it had had since they moved m. On the walls 
he put a painting of pink shrimps, a portrait of P£re Tanguy i$ 
his round straw hat, the Moulin de la Galettc, a female nuck', 
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seen irom the back, and a study of the Champs Elysees. 

When Theo came home that evening he found a note on the 
living room table. 

Dear Theo: 

I have gone to Arles, and will write you .is soon as I get there. 
1 have put some ot my paintings on the wall so that you won’t 
forget me. 

With a handshake in thought, 

Vmient. 



HOOK SIX 


.tRIJiS 

i 

1 'i 1 1 - Aihsiim sun smote Vinuiii between die eyes, and broke 
inn wide open It was a whorlmg, liquid ball oj lemon-yellow 
art, shooting atioss a hard bine sky and filling the air with 
Gindin*’ light, The trmfic heat and intense clarity of the air 
Treated a new and unfamiliar woild. 

lie chopped out oi the third class carriage early m the morn- 
ing and walked down the winding road that led from the statior 
o tlu Plate 1 amailinc, a market square bounded on one side 
ay the embankment of the Rhone, on the other by cafes anc 
.v retched hotels Arks lay straight ahead, pasted against the 
side oi a hill with a neat mason's trowtl, drowsing in the hot s 
‘jopical sun. 

When it tame to looking for a place, to live, Vincent was in- 
different. He walked into the first hotel he passed m ihe Place, 
the Hotel de la Oarc, and rented a room It contained a blatan 
brass bed, a cracked pitcher in a washbow'l, and an odd chair. 
The proprietor brought in an unpaintcd table. Thcic was nc 
room to set up an easel, but Vincent meant to paint out of door: 
all day. 

He threw his valise on the bed and dashed out to sec the 
town Then* were two approaches to tlu heart of Arles froir* 
the Place Lamartine. The circular road on the kit was for 
wagons; it skirted the edge ol the town and wound slowly tc 
the top of the hill, passing the old Roman forum and amphi 
theatre on the way. Vincent took the more direct approach 
which led through a labyrinth ol narrow cobblestone streets 
After a long climb he reached the sun-scorched Place de Ir 
Mairic. On the w*ay up he passed cold stone courts ant 
quadrangles which looked as though they had come down un- 
touched from the caily Roman days In order to keep out the 
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maddening sun, the alleys had been made so narrow that Vin- 
:ent could touch both rows of houses with outstretched finger- 
;ips. To avoid the torturing mistral, the streets wound about 
iti a hopeless maze on the side of the hill, never going straight 
X)r more than ten yards. There was refuse in the streets, dirty 
:hildren in the doorways, and over everything a sinister, hunted 
aspect. 

Vincent left the Place de la Mairie, walked through a short 
lley to the main marketing road at the back of the town, 
'trolled through the little park, and then stumbled down the 
dll to the Roman arena. He leaped from tier to tier like a goat, 
anally reaching the top. He sat on a block of stone, dangled 
,iis legs over a sheer drop of hundreds of feet, lit his pipe, and 
•urveyed the domain oi which he had appointed himself lord 
and master. 

The town below him flowed down abruptly to the Rhone like 
: kaleidoscopic waterfall. The roots of the houses were fitted 
*nto each other m an intricate design. They had all been tiled 
m fk what was originally red clay, but the burning, incessant sun 
^ad baked them to a maze oi every colour, from the lightest 
jemon and delicate shell pink to a biting lavender and earthy 
oam-brown. 

The wide, rapidly flowing Rhone made a sharp curve at the 
jottom of the hill on which Arles was plastered, and shot down- 
ward to the Mediterranean. There were stone embankments on 
cither side of the river. Trinquetaille glistened like a painted 
nly on the other bank. Behind Vincent were the mountains, 
huge ranges sticking upward into the clear white light. Spread 
out before him was a panorama of tilled fields, of orchards in 
blossom, the rising mound of Montmajour, fertile valleys 
ploughed into thousands of deep furrows, all converging at 
some distant point in infinity. 

But it was the colour of the country-side that made him run 
a hand over his bewildered eyes. The sky was so intensely blue, 
: fuch a hard, relentless, profound blue that it was not blue at 
all; it was utterly colorless. The green of the fields that 
stretched below him was the essence of the colour green, gone 
tapd. The burning lemon-yellow of the sun, the blood-red of 
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the soil, the crying whiteness of the lone cloud over Mont; 
majour, the ever ieborn rose of the oichards . . . such colourings 
were incredible flow could he paint them? How could he ever 
make anyone belies c that they existed, even if he could trans- 
fer them to his palette? Lemon, blue, gicen, icd, rose; nature 
run i amp ant m five toi luring shades of expression. 

Vincent took the wagon road to the Plact Lamartine, grabbed 
up his easel, paints, and canvas .aid struck out along the Rh 6 ne. 
Almond trees were beginning to lluwci every whcie The glis- 
tening white glare ot the sun on the water sent stabs of pain 
into his eyes. He had It'll his hat in the hotel. 'I Tie sun burned 
through the red ol his han. suck<d out all the cold oi Pans, 
all the fatigue, discouiagcmcnt, ami salicty with which city life 
had glutted his soul 

A kilometre down the 1 1\ ci he louiid a drawbridge with a 
little cart going oni it, outlined against a blue sky The river 
was as blue as a well, the banks orange, colouicd with green 
giass. A gioup ol washerwomen in smocks and many-coloured 
caps were pounding dirty clothes in the shade of a lone tree. 

Vincent set up his easel, drew a long breath, and shut hil f 
eyes. No man could catch such colourings with his eyes open- 
Time fell away Irom hun Seurat's talk about scientific pointil- 
lism, Gauguin's harangues about primitive decorativeness, 
Cezanne's appearances beneath solid surfaces, Lautnc’s lines of 
colour and lines of splenetic hatred. 

There remained only Vincent. 

He returned to his hotel about dinner time. He sat down, 
at a little tabic in the bar and ordered an absinthe. He wa$ 
too excited, too utterly replete to think of food. A man sitting 
at a nearby table observed the paint splashed all over Vincent s 
hands, face, and clothing, and fell into conversation with him, 

“I'm a Parisian journal i^t," he said. “I've been down here 
for three months gathering material for a book on the Provenjal 
language.” 

“I just arrived from Paris this morning,” said Vincent. 

“Sol noticed. Intend to stay long 1 * 1 ' 

“Yes. I imagine so.” 

“Well, take my advice and don't. Arles is the most violently 
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»nsane spot on the globe.” 

“What makes you think that?” 

“I don’t think it. I know it. I’ve been watching these people 
?or three months, and I tell you, they’re all cracked. lust look 
at them. Watch their eyes. There’s not a normal, rational per- 
son in this whole Tarascon vicinity!” 

“That’s a curious thing to say,” observed Vincent. 

“Within a week you’ll be agreeing with me. The country 
around Arles is the most torn, desperately lashed section in 
Provence. You’ve been out in that sun. Can't you imagine 
what it must do to these people who are subject to its blinding 
light day alter day 3 I tell you, it bums the brains right out 
>f their heads. And the mistral. You haven’t felt the mistral 
yet? Oh, dear, wait until you do. It whips this town into a 
frenzy two hundred days out of every year. If you try to walk 
the streets, it smashes you against the buildings. If you are out 
in the fields, it knocks you down and grinds you into the dut. 
It twists your insides until you think you can’t bear it another 
minute. I’ve seen that infernal wind tear out windows, pull 
trees, knock down fences, lash the men and animals 111 the 
;4 ;lds until I thought they would surely fly in pieces. I’ve been 
•Here only three months, and I’m going a little fuu myself, f’in 
getting out tomorrow morning*” 

“Surely you must be exaggerating?” asked Vincent. “The 
\rlesians looked all right to me, what little 1 saw ol them 
.today.” 

“What little you saw of them is right. Wait until you get 
to know them. Listen, do you know what my private opinion 

18 ?” 

“No, what? Will you join me in an absinthe?” 

“Thanks. In my private opinion, Arles is epileptic. It whips 
itself up to such an intense pitch of nervous excitement that 
'you are positive it will burst into a violent fit and foam at the 
■ittouth.” 

“And does it?” 

■’No. That’s the curious part. This country is forever reach- 
ing a climax, and never having one. I’ve been waiting for three 
'Saonths to see 4 a revolution, or a volcano erupt from the Place 
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dc la Mairie. A dozen times I thought the inhabitants woultf 
all suddenly go mad and cur each other’s rhtoars* Bur jusf 
whtn they get to a point where an explosion is imminent, 
the mistral dies down for a couple of days and the sun goes 
behind the clouds.'* 

“Well,” laughed Vincent, “if Arles never reached a climax 
you can't vciy well call it epileptic, now can you ? ” 

“No," replied the journalist, “hut I tan call it cpikptoidal.” 

“What the devil is thai^" 

“I'm doing an article on the subject for my paper m Paris. 
It was this (Jerinan at tide that gave me my idea.” 

I Ic pulled a magazine out ol Ins pocket and shoved it across 
tlu table to Vincent. 

“These doctors have made a study of the eases of several 
bundled men who suilt red liom nervous maladies which looked 
like epilepsy, but which never resulted 111 Ills You’ll see by 
tluse charts how they have mapped the rising curve of nervous- 
niss and excitement; what the doctors vail volatile tension* 
Well, in every last one ol these vases the subjects have 
along with increasing fever until they reached the age of thirty* 
live to thirty eight. At the asciage age of thirty-six they bunft 
into a violent epileptic fit. Altei that it’* a case of a hah 
dozen more spasms and, within .1 yeai or two, good-bye.” 

“Thats much too young to die,” said Vincent. “A man if 
only beginning to get command ol himself by that time.” '• 

1 he journalist put the magazine back in his pocket. 

“*\rc )ou going to stop at this hotel for some time?'* he 
askrd. “My article is almost finished; I'll mail you a copy 
as soon as it's published. My point is this. Arles is an epilep- 
toidal city. It’s pulse has been mounting for centuries. It’s ap- 
proavhmg its first crisis. It's bound to happen. And soon. When 
it does, we’ie going to witness a inghiful catastrophe. Murder, 
arson, rape, wholesale destruction 1 This country can’t go oft 
forever m a whipped, tortured slate Something must and will 
happen. I’m getting out before the ptojile start foaming at the 
mouth! I advise you to come along*” 

“Thanks,” said Vincent, “1 like it here. I think I’ll turn in 
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now Will I set you in the morning? No? Then good luck to 
you And don t forget to send me a cop) of the article ” 

2 

Evi-py morning Vincent arose before dawn dressed, and 
tramped sever il kilometres down the ri\ci or into the country 
jo find a spot that stirred him 1 \ery night he relumed with a 
finished canvas finished bccuisc there wis nothing more, he 
could do with it Direal) liter upper lie went to slc< p 

He became a blind p noting m ichmc d ishing ofl one sizzling 
canvas after mother without even knowing what he did The 
orchards of the country were in bloom He developed a wild 
passion to punt them ill He no longer thought lbout his 
painting He just punted \\[ his eight 'ears of intense libour 
Were it list expressing themselves in i *,re it burst of triumphal 
energy Sometimes when he begin woiking it the first iruk 
of dawn the tinvis would bt completed b) noon He wouM 
tramp back to town, drink 1 cup ot coflee md trudge out agun 
m another direction with i new c inv is 
He did not know whether his punting w is good or bid 
He did not cire He w is drunk with colour 

No one spoke to him He spol e to no one Whit little 
Strength he hid left from his punting, he spent in fighting the 
austral Thrtt days out of ever) week he hid to fisttn his 
easel to pegs driven into the ground The easel wived back 
id forth in the wind like a sheet on a clothesline By night 
lie felt as buffeted md bruised is though he had been given 
a severe belling 

He never wore a hat l he heiec sun w is slowly burning 
ike hair off the top ol his he id When he la) on his brass 
fcd in the little hotel at night he tt It as though his held wtre 
tecased in a bill of fire The sun struck him completely blind 
»ie could not tell the green of the fields from tht blue of the 
flky. But when he returned to his hotel he found thit the can 
tas was somehow a glowing, brilliant transcription of nature 
One day he worked in an orchard of lilac ploughland with 
a red fence and two rose-colour ed peach trees against a sky of 
glorious blue and white 
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“It is probably the best landscape I have ever done/’ he mur- 
mured to himself. 

When he reached his hotel he found a letter telling him that 
Anton Mauve had died in The Hague. Under his peach trees 
he wrote, “Souvenir dc Mauve. Vincent and Thco,” and sent 
it off immediately to the house on the Uilcboomen. 

The following morning he found an orchard of plum trees 
in blossom. While he was at work, a vicious wind sprang up, 
returning at intervals likes waves of the sea. In between, the 
sun shone, and all the white flowers sparkled on the trees. At 
the risk every minute of seeing the whole show on the ground, 
Vincent went on painting. It reminded him of the Scheven- 
ingen days when he used to paint in the rain, in sandstorms, and 
with the storm-spray of the ocean dashing over him and his 
easel. His canvas had a white effect with a good deal of yellow 
111 it, and blue and lilac. When he finished he saw something 
111 his picture that he had not meant to put there, the mistral. 

“People will think I was drunk when I painted this/* he 
laughed to himself. 

A line from Theo’s letter of the dav before came back to 
him Mijnhecr Terstceg, on a visit to Pans, had stood before 
a Sisley and murmured ro Theo, “f cannot help thinking that 
the artist who painted this was a bit tipsy." 

“If Terstceg could see my Arlesian piclutes/' thought Vin- 
cent, “he would say it was dclnium tremens in full career." 

The people of Arles gave Vincent a wide berth. They saw 
him dashing out of town before sunrise, heavy easel loaded on 
his back, hatlcss, his chin stuck forward eagerly, a feverish ex- 
citement in his eyes. They saw him return with two fire hole# 
in his face, the top of his head as red as raw meat, a wet canvas 
under his arm, gesticulating to himscll. The town had a name 
for him. Everyone called him by it. 

“Fou-ioul” 

“Perhaps I am a red-headed crazy man/’ he said to himself, 
“but what can I do?” 

The owner of the hotel swindled Vincent out of every franc 
he could. Vincent could not get anything to eat, for nearly 
everyone in Arles ate at home. The restaurants were expensive* 
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Vincent tried them all to find some strong soup, but there was 
lone lo be had. 

“Is it hard to cook potatoes, Madame 5 ” he asked in one 
ilace. 

“Impossible, Monsieur.” 

“Then have jou some rice 5 ” 

“That is tomorrow's dish. 1 ’ 

“What about m iraroni ? ’ 

“There was no room on the range foi macaroni " 

At length he had to give up all serious thoughts of lood, 
and live on \vhftte\ei came his way The hot sun built up lus 
vitality, even though his stomach was getting little attention. 
In place of sane food he put absinthe, tobteco, and Daudet's 
talcs of Tartarin. Ilis innumerable hours ol coin enti alien be- 
fore the easel rubbed his nerves raw. He needed stimulants" 
The absinthe made him all the more excited toi the lolloping 
day, an excitement whipped hy the mistral and baked into him 
by the sun. 

As the summer advanced, everything bci ame burnt up He 
saw about him nothing but old gold, bron/t and topper, coveted 
by a greenish azure sky of blanched heat. There was sulphur- 
yellow on everything lh» sunlight hit. Ills lumaus wire 
masses of bright burning yellow. He knew that yellow had 
not heen used in European painting since the Renaissance, but 
that did not deter him. The yellow pigment oo/cd out ot the 
'tubes onto the canvas, and there it stayed His pictures were 
sun steeped, sun burnt, tanned with the burning sun and swept 
With air. 

He was convinced that it was 110 more easy lo make a good 
picture than it was to find a diamond or a pearl. He was dis- 
satisfied with himseli and what he was doing, hut he had just 
a glimmer of hope that it was going to be better in the end 
Sometimes even that hope seemed a Fata Morgana Yet the 
only time he felt alive was when he was slogging at his work. 
Of personal life, he had none. He was just a mechanism, a 
blind painting automaton that had food, liquid, and paint 
poured into it each morning, and by night' all turned out a 
finished canvas. 
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And for what purpose? For sale? Certainly not! He knew 
that nobody wanted to buy his pictures. Then what was the 
hurry? Why did he drive and spur himself to paint dozens 
and dozens of canvases when the space under his miserable 
brass bed was already piled nearly solid with paintings? 

The desire to succeed had left Vincent. He worked because 
he had to, because it kept him from suffering too much mental- 
ly, because it distracted his mind. He could do without a wife, 
a home, and children; he could do without love and friendship 
and health; he could do without security, comfort, and food; 
he could even do without God. Rut he could not do without 
something which was greater than himself, which was his life— 
the power and ability to create 


3 

Hu tried to hire models, but the people of Arles would not sit 
lor hitn. They thought they were being done badly. They 
were afraid their friends would laugh at the portraits. Vin-* 
went knew that if he painted prettily like Bouguercau, people 
would not be ashamed to let themselves be painted. He had 
to give up the idea of models, and work always on the soil. 

As the summer ripened, a glorious strong hi at came on and 
the wind died. The light in which he worked ranged front 
pale sulphur-yellow to pale golden-yellow. He thought often 
of Renoir and that pure clear line of his. That was the way 
everything looked in the clear air of Provence, just as it looked* 
m the Japanese prints. 

Early one morning he saw a girl with a coffee-tinted skin, 
ash-blond hair, grey eyes, and a print bodice of pale rose under 
which he could see the breasts, shapely, firm and small. She 
was a woman as simple as the fields, every line of her virgin. 
Her mother was an amazing figure in duty yellow and faded 
blue, thrown up in strong sunlight against a square of bril- 
liant flowers, snow-white and lemon-yellow. They posed for 
him for several hours in return for a small sum. 

When he returned to his hotel that evening, Vincent found . 
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himself thinking ol the girl with the codec-tinted skin SU < p 
would not conic. He knew that iheic were houses m Ailes, 
but they were mostly five-fianc places patrom/ul by the Zou- 
aves, negroes brought to Ailcs to be trained for the bicmh jimy. 

It was months since Vincent had spoken 10 a woman, except 
lo ask for a cup of lofht or x bag ot tnbauo. lie iimcmbcrcd 
Margot’s loving wo. ds, the wandenng linger ovn his iau th.it 
she followed With a ti.nl of loving kisses. 

He jumped up, Inirued across th< l*\x< c Lamattinc and stunk 
into the black maze of stone houses. Aftei a lew moments of 
climbing he heard a gnat hubbub .ihe.nl He broke into a 
run and icaclied tin Iron* dooi ol a brothel in the Riu ties 
Ricolettes just as the gtndaimes wire carting away two Zouaves 
who had been kilkd by dtunkm Italians The ted h//is of 
the soldiers w'crc lying in pools ol blood on the rough cobble- 
stone street. A squ.ul ol gnidaimis luislhd the Italians to jail, 
while the infunal'd mob stormed aliti them, shouting, 

“llang them 1 Hang ilum r 

Vincent lcx>k advantage oi the ev.ilenu.iU Id slip into the 
Mansion de Tolcraiu*, Niumro I, in tin Rue ties Riroletus. 
Louis, the proprietor, welcomed him and led lnm into a little 
room on the kit ol the hall, win re a lew coupVs sat drub mg. 

“1 have a young gul h\ tin. name of Rachel who is u.iy 
nice,’* said Louis “Would Monsieur taic lo try lu*r ? ll you 
do not like the looks nt her, \ou tan ehooM liom all the otbeis.” 

“May l see her ? ” 

Vincent sat down at a table and lit his pi]ie There w'as 
daughter ftom tlu out suit* hall, and a girl danu.il m Slu slid 
into the chair opposite Vine mil and smiled at linn. 

“Ini Rachel,” she said. 

“Why,” exclaitiu d Vince nt, “you’re nothing but a baby* ' 

“Till sixteen,” said Rachel proudly. 

“How long have you been hue?” 

“At JxhusV A year.’ 

“Let me look at you.” 

The yellow gas lamp was at hci back; her face had been in 
the shadows. She put her head against the wall and tilted her 
chin up towards the light so that Vincent could sec her. 
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He saw a round, plump face, wide, vacant blue eyes, a fleshy 
hin and neck Her black hair was coiled on top of her head, 
jiving the face an even more ball-like appearance. She had 
>n only a light printed dress and a pair of sandals. The mp- 
)lcs of her round breasts |K>mtcd sltaight out at him like accus- 
ng fingeis. 

“You're pretty, Rachel," he said. 

A bright, childlike snulc unu into lv» empty eyes. She 
A'hulcd alxmt and took his hand 111 hers. 

‘Tin glad you like me,” she said. “I like the men to like 
ne. That makes it nicer, don’t you think ?” 

“Yes. Do you like me?” 

“I think you’re a funny man, /ort-zorf.” 

“ Foti-iott ! Then you know me?” 

“I’ve seen you m the Plate Lamailinc. Why aie you always 
rushing plates with that big bundle on your baik? And why 
don’t you wear a hat? Doesn’t the sun bum you? Your eyes 
ire all red. Don’t they huit?” 

Vincent laughed at the naivcti' ol the child 

“You’re very sweet, Rachel Will you call me hy my real 
nunc if l tell it to you?” 

“W^haus it 5 ” 

“Valient.” 

“No, 1 like jou-iou hettei Do you maul il 1 call you fou* 
rou? And can I have something u> dunk? Old Louis is watch- 
ing me from the hall.” 

She ran her lingtis across lur thioat; Vincent watched them 
sink inLo the soit llcsh She smiled with her empty blue eyes, 
and he saw that she was smiling to be happy, so that he might 
be happy, too. Her teeth were regular hut dark; hci large under- 
lip drooped down almosL to meet lh< sharp honzontal crevice 
just above her thick chin. 

“Order a bottle of wine,” said Viinent, “but not an expensive 
one, for I haven't much money. ’ 

When the wine came, Rachel said, “Would you like to drink 
it in my room? It’s more homey then* ” 

“I would like that very much." 
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They walked up a flight of stone steps and entcicd Rachel’s 
tell. There was a narrow cot, a bureau, a chair, and several 
coloured Julicn medallions on the white walls. Two tom and 
battered dolls sat on top of the luiicau. 

“I brought these hum home with me,” she said. “Here, 
foit-i on , lake them. This is jaapics and this is Catherine. I 
used to plav house with them. Oh, juu-iatf, don't you look 
droll!” 

Vincent stood there grinning loolishly with a dull m each 
arm until Rachel dm shed laughing. Slu took Oalhenm and 
Jaujms fiom him, tossed them on ih< him nil. kicked her san- 
dals into a miner and slipped out 01 lur dicss 

“Sit down, loU’tou she said, “and wc'il pl.i\ house You'll 
be papa and Til he mama. Do you like to pla\ house 

She was a short, thickset gnl with swelling, mn\r\ thigh*, a 
deep decliwty under lilt* pointed hi easts, and a plump, luimd 
belly which rolled down into the pelvic mangle 

“Rachel/’ said Vincent, “d you are going to call me f nil-ton, 
I have a name for you, too." 

Rachel clapped her hands and flung bc^UI onio his lap 

“Oh, tell me, what is it 3 I like to be called in w names 1 ” 

“I’m going to call you Lc Vision . 1 

Rachel’s blue eyes went hurt and perplexed 

“Why am I ,1 pigeon, j».ipa ;M 

Vincent ran his hand lightlv uvci lv r lotund, cupid's belly. 

“Because you look like a pigeon, with your gentle eyes and 
fat little tummy.” 

“Is it nice to he a pigeon?” 

“Oh, yes. Pigeons aie \ery pretty and lovable . , . and so 
are you.” 

Rachel leaned o\ci, kissed him on the ear, sprang lip Uom 
the cot and brought two watu tumblers I’m then wine. 

“What iunny little ears you have, foa-iott '* she said, be- 
tween sips oi the red wme. She drank it as a baby drinks, with 
her nose m the glass. 

“Do you like thcm ? ” asked Vincent. 

“Yes. They’re so soft and round, just like a puppy’s.” 
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‘Then you tan have them.” 

Rachel laughed loudly. She raised her glass to her lips. The 
joke struck her as funny again, and she giggled. A trickle 
ol K'd wine spilled down her lett breast, wound its w r ay over 
the pigeon belly and disappeared 111 the bl.uk triangle. 

"You’re nuc, fou-tou,” she said. T.vciyon: speaks as though 
you were t razy. But you’re not, are you?” 

Viiuent grimaced. 

“Only a little,” he said. 

‘‘And will you he my sweetheart?” Rachel demanded. T 
haven’t had one tor over a monih. Will you tome to see me 
eveix night?” 

‘Tin alraul I can’t tome every night, Pigeon.” 

Rachel pouted. “Why not?” 

“Well, among other things, I haven’t the money.” 

Rachel tweaked his right ear, play Killy. 

“H you haven’t live trams, f ou-iou, will you mt oil your 
car md give it to me? I’d like to luxe it. I’d pul it on my 
but eau and play with it every night.” 

“Will you let me redeem it if I get the fixe Ira nes lnei ?” 

“Oh. fou rou , you’ie so funnv and line. I xxidi mote oi the 
men who came here were like you ” 

“Don't you enjoy it lure?” 

“Oh, yes, 1 have a veiy nice Lime, and I like it all . . . except 
the Zouaves, that is.” 

Kadul put down her wine glass and ihiew her arms piettily 
about Vincent’s neck. lie ieli lie r soft pauiuh against his 
waistcoat, and the |x>ints ol her hud-like hreaMs hurmng into 
him. She bumd her mouth on his He found hiniscll kissing 
the soft, velvety inner lining of her lower lip. 

“You will conic hack to see me again, fou-tou? You won’t 
forget me and go to sec some other girl?” 

Til come back, Pigeon.” 

“And shall wc do it now? Shall we play house?” 

When he left the place a half hour later, he xvas consumed 
by a thirst which could be quenched only by innumerable glasses 
of clear cold water. 
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Vincjint came to the conclusion that th** more finely a colour 
was pounded, the iiiok it hit. line sat maud wiih oil. Oil was 
only the cairying medium lm colour, he dul not caie much lor 
it, particularly since he did not obiul ■« his canvases having a 
rough look. Instead oi busing colon i ihai had been pounded 
on the stone for (iod knows how main horns m Paris, lie de- 
cided to buomc his own celoui man 1 luo ashed Pen* “I anguy 
to send Vincent lilt thue chiomes, the malachite, the vermil 
ion, the orange lead, the * ob.il l, and tin ulliamaime. Vim cut 
crushed them m his little hold loom. \ltu dial his ioIoois 
Hot only cost kss, but they vvi rr In slier and nioie lasting 

Ife next Iks a me dissatisfied wiih llw absorbent i.unas on 
which he pointed 'I he thin coal ol pkisti i widi wliuh they 
were covered did noi suck up hn i*ch eoloius. Then sent 
him rolls of unprepaird canvas, at mght he mued ilu plasui 
in a little howl and spuad it ov< i tin canvas Ik planned to 
paint the following day. 

(nMges Seurat hail mark him sensitive to the sort ol frame 
his work was to icst in. When he sent his first Ailesian i.m- 
vases to Theo, he <\p].uned pist v\lu.l sorr ot wood had to W 
used, and what colour it had to lx painhd IJui he lould not 
be happy until he saw his painting* m frame*' that lie made 
himscll. He bought plain strips oi \v<»od luuu lus gioiei, ml 
them down to the s r/r hr wanted, and then painietd them to 
match the composition ol the putuie. 

Me made Ins colours, built Ins slietchus, plastend his ian- 
vas, painted lus pictures, carpuiteied lus liamts. and funmd 
them. 

“Too bad I can’t buy my own pu Lines," In uiui mined aloud 
“Then I’d be completely .sell-sullh u nt.” 

The mistral came up again. All liatuic seemed in a rage. 
The skies were cloudless. The brilliant sunshine was accom- 
panied by intense dryness and pic rang cold Vincent did a 
still life in his room; a coffer pot in blue enamel, a cup of 
royal blue and gold, a milk pig in squares of pale blue and 
.while, a jug in majolica, blue wirh a pattern in icds, greens and 
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bro\» ns, and i.isilj, iun manges and thru* lemons. 

When the wind died down he wen* out again and did a view 
on the K hone, the non bridge at Tnmjiu taillc, in which the 
'ikv and r\(i vurt tin culoui ol absinthe, the quays a shade o£ 
lilac, the homes leaning on then ilbows on the parapet black- 
ish, the non budge an miense him with a note ol vivid orange 
in tli. buck luckgvound and a touch ol muiiac malachite green. 
1 k ’■ as 1 1 \ mil; to gc t at sum dung in If ilv heailbiokcn and thrre- 
iei( ii* if d\ hc.iii'hn akmg 

Insuad ol t»\ing to ripiodn. e exactly what hr had hetore his 
iVS hi used (oloui aihilranlv to cxpiess liiimill with greater 
lore* Me itali/id dial what Pissu 10 had told him in Pans was 
1 1 lie ">ol, must boldly « xaggi .ati ilu din is, either m harmony 
or discord, whuh colours pioduu." In Maupassmi\ piclaie 
to “Pieire et Jean" !u found a similar seniimeni. "The artisi 
lias die liberty to cxaggeiale, to cieaie in ncuel a wot Id more 
bt.hitiiul, nioie simple, more tonsohng dun ours " 

He did a day's haul, i lose woik among the cornfields m lull 
sun. ’Hie icsnlt was a ploughed field, a lug field with rlods of 
\iolei < .11 tli, climbing lowjtd die limr/ou; a sown m blue and 
while , on du hm i/on a field «*i slioit, ripe c«un; ovei all a 
yi llow *ky with a vt How sun 

Vinmit knew that tlu Pansi in l ntiis would dunk he woikccl 
too last He did not agree Was il not cmoiiou, the sinicnty 
ol Ins feeling lor nature, that implied hiin ? And it the emo- 
tions wire somitiim s so strong that lie woiked without know- 
ing he worked, il sometimes the strokes tame with a sequence 
ami coherence like words in a spec* h, then loo die time would 
come when thou would again be In aw class, empty oi in- 
spiration. lie had to st like while the non was hot, pul the 
forged bars on one side 

11 c strapped Ins easel to his back and took the road home 
which led past Montniajmu. lie walked so lapully that he 
soon overtook a man and a boy who were dallying ahead of him, 
Ife recognized the man as old Koulin, the Arlesian faitcur des 
posies . He had oiten sat near Koulin in the cafe, and had 
wanted to speak to him, but the occasion had never arisen. 

“Good day, Monsieur Koulin," lie said. 
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“Ah, it is you, the painter,” said Roulin. “ CkkhI day. I have 
been taking my boy for a Sunday afternoon stroll/* 

“It has been a glorious day, hasn’t it ? ” 

“Ah, yes, it is lovely when that devil mistral docs not blow. 
You have painted a piuure todjy, Monsieur?” 

“Yes/* 

“1 am an ignorant tnan. Monsieur, and know nothing about 
art. But 1 would he honoured i| you would leL me look/' 

“With pleasure. ' 

The boy ran ahead, plavmg. Viikcnt ind Roulm walked 
side by side. While Roulm looked at tlx canvas, Vuuent 
studied him. Roulin was wearing Ins blue postman's cip. lie 
had soft, inquiring eves and a long, square, wavy lx aid whuli 
completely covered his neck and collar and came to rest on 
the dark blue postman’s coal. Vincent I ell the same soil, wist- 
ful quality about Roulin that had attracted him to Pc re Tan- 
guy. He was homely m a pathetic sort of way, and his plain, 
peasant’s face seemed out ot place in the luxuriant Greek beard. 

“1 am an ignorant man, Monsieur/' repeated Roulin, “and 
you will forgive me for speaking Blit your cornliclds aic so 
very alive, as alive as the field we passed back theie, foi in- 
stance, where I saw r you at work.” 

“Then you like it?” 

“As for that, I cannot say. 1 only know that it makes me 
feel something, in here.” 

He ran his hand upward ovci Ins chest. 

They paused for a moment at the base of Montmajour. The 
sun was setting ted over the ancicnl abbey, its rays Jailing on 
the trunks and ioliago ol pines growing among a tumble of 
rocks, colouring the ti unks and foliage with orange fire, while 
the other pines m the distance s'tood out in Prussian blue against 
a sky of tender, blue-green cerulean. The white sand and the 
layers of white rocks under the trees look on tints of blue. 

“That is alive, too, is it not, Monsieur?” asked Roulm. 

“It will still lie alive when wc are gone, Roulm.” 

They walked along, chatting m a quiet, It icadly manner. 
There was nothing of the abnsive quality m Roulin’s words. 
His mind was simple, his thoughts at once simple and pro- 
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found. He suppc.ited hmiM.ll, his wile, and four children on 
a hundied ami thiiiy-live liancs a month’ He had been a 
postman twenty -ii\e yi.us without a promotion, and with only 
iniinilrsjm.il aiKanas in salaiy. 

“When I wa«. young, Monsieur. ’ lu sanl, “I used to think 
a lor ibout (iod. Hut lie sums to luxe grown thinner with 
tlu* yeais He is still in that (Oiufuld you t amtul, and in the 
sunset by Montmaiour, bin wlun I think about men . . . and 
the wen hi they have made 

“f know, Rouhn, but 1 led more and mmc that we must not 
judge God by this world. It's just j study that didn't come' off. 
Whdt can you do in a study that has gone wumg, it you arc 
fond of the ai fist p You do mu find mudi to entici/c; you hold 
youi tongue. But you hau a light to ask inr something bet- 
ter.” 

*’\es, that’s it,' 1 i m l.i hi ic d Knulm, "mim thing tust a tiny 
bn bcitei ” 

"We should have to s» v e soim utlii i woiks by the same hand 
In foie wc judge him. Tins woild was evidently botched up m 
a hunv on one nl his bad day*, wheat the aitu-t did not have 
ins v Us ahout him ” 

Husk had Salle n oui tin winding country mid. I hr fust 
« hips lit .tars poked though tin liras y eobah blanket *>J night. 
Konhn’s \weet lnuoieiif iyis seau lied Vincent's lace. ‘1 hen you 
think th» ri an othu wan Ids Insides this Monsu m - ' 

4, l don’t know, Ronhn. 1 gave up thinking about that sort 
oi thing when 1 became interested in my woik But this life 
sums so incomplete, doesn't u? Sometimes I think that just 
a* tiams and carnages are means ol locomotion to get us from 
uni place to another on this earth, so typhoid and consumption 
arc means of locomotion to get us l mm one woild to another.” 

“Ah, you think ol things, you at lists.'* 

“Rouhn, will you do me a lasour 9 I-ct me paint your por- 
trait. The people of Arles won’t po<*e foi me 

“1 should be honoured, Monsieur. But why do you w T nnt to 
paint me. I am only an ugly man.” 

“If there were a God, Rouhn, I think he would have a beard 
and eyes just like yours.” 
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“You arc making fun of me, Monsieur!” 

“On the contrary, I am in carni st.” 

“Will you come and share supper with u* tomorrow night? 
We have a very plain boaid, hut we will be happy to have 
you.” 

Madame Roulin proved to be a peasant woman who reminded 
him a little of Madame Denis Theie was a red and while 
cheeked doth on the table, a little stew with jioiatoes, home- 
baked bread and a bottle ot soui wine. \ftu dinner Vincent 
sketched Madame Roulin, chatting with the posLman as lie 
worked. 

“During the Revolution I was a republican,'” said Koulnt, 
“but now I see that wc have gamed nothing. Whether our 
rulers be kings or ministers, we poor people have just as little 
as before I thought when vvl were a lejuihlu everyone would 
share and share alike.” 

“Ah, no, Roulin.” 

“All my lde I ha\e tried to understand. Monsieur, why one 
man should have more than the next, whv one man should 
work hard while his neighbour sits hv in idleness. Perhaps I am 
too ignoiant to understand. Do vou think if I were educated, 
Monsieur, I would be able to understand that better 3 ” 

Vincent glanced up quicklv to see ll Roulm w'ere bung cyni- 
cal. There was the same look of naive innocent e on his laic. 

“Yes, my friend, ” lie said, “most educated people stem to 
understand that state oi affairs very well, lint I am ignorant 
like you, and I shall never lie able to understand or accept it." 

5 

He rose at four in the morning, walked three and fom hours 
to reach the spot he winicd, and then painted until dark !t 
was not pleasant, this trudging ten or twelve kilometres home 
on a lonely road, but he liked the reassuring louth of the 
wet canvas under his arm. 

He did seven large pictures in seven days. By the end of 
the week he was nearly dead with work. It had been a glorious 
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sumnuT, Inn now lie was panned out A violent nu»tral arose 
and raised clouds oi dust which whin m d the tiu\s. Vincent 
was forced to remain quid. He slept for siucen hours at a 
si retch. 

) Ic had a vuy thin time of it lor hi* money ran out on 
Thui Mlay, and Theo's him with the fills Iraius was not ex- 
pected until Monday noon. It was not Then's lanli lie still 
sent lift v franc*, e'ciy ten days in addition io all the painting 
supplies. Vincent had Inin wild to mi 1ns new pic tuns m 
lianus, and lud onlercd too many ot tlum (oi In** Imdgel Dur- 
ing those tmi r days he lived on twi niv-tliicc cups ol eolh e and a 
h *1 ol ha ad ioi winch the hah* i misled him. 

An intense reaction set m against Ins work, lie did not 
think his pu tines worthy of tlu goodness he had had from 
I hco Ih warned to win hack the money he had aheady 
split in oi * It i to id hi n it to his brother, lie looked at Ins 
paintings oik hv one and reproai heel lnmself that thiv were 
not worth what the) had cost 1 veil n a lolerahle study did 
come out of it horn time to lime, Ik knew that it would have 
been ehtapei to buy it iiom somebody else. 

AH timing the summer idea*. lo» his woik had «.omc to him 
mi swanns Although lie had been Military, he had not had time 
to flunk or ful I le had gone on hk» a steam-engine. Hut 
now Ins brain till like stale porridge , and he did not even nave 
a func le» amuse InnisJl hv eating or going to viMt Rachel, 
lie de tided that c mi y thing he had paint* d that stimuli 1 ! was 
ver\, vi rv bad 

*‘Aii} way," he said to himself, “a canvas that I have covered 
is worth moie than a blank canvas My pretensions go no 
hirthcr; that is my light to paint, mv icjsoti lor painting." 

He had the conviction that simpb hv staying in Arles he 
would set his individuality fne late was short. It went fast. 
Well, being a pamtci, he still had to punt. 

"These painter's fingers ol nunc grow supple," hr thought, 
"even though the carcass is going to pieces.” H 

lie drew up a long list ol colours to send to Thco. Suddenly 
he realized that not one colour on his list wouhl be found on the 
Dutch palette, in Mauve, Maris, or Weissenbruch. Arles had 
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made his break with the Dutch tradition complete. 

When his money arrived on Monday, he found a place 
where he could get a good meal for a franc. It was a queer 
restaurant, altogether grey; the floor was of grey bitumen like 
a street pavement, tliue was grey paper on the walls, giecn 
blinds always drawn, and a big green curtain over the door to 
keep the dust out A very nauow, very iieice ray of sunlight 
stabbed through a blind. 

After he had been jesting for over a week, he decided to 
do some night painting He did the grey restaurant while 
•the patrons were at their meal and the waitresses were scuriying 
hark and forth. He painted the thick, warm cobalt sky ot 
night, studded with thousands of bright Provencal siais, as smi 
from the Place Lamartine hie went out on the loads and die 
cypresses under the moonlight. He painted the ('ate de Nuit, 
which remained open all night so that prowlers could Like 
refuge there when the y had no money to pay for a lodging, or 
when they were too diunk to he taken to one. 

He did the exterior of the cafe one night, and ihe inn nor the 
next. He tried to express the leirihle passions ol humanity bj 
means of red and green He did the interim 111 blood ml anc 
dark yellow with a green billiard table 111 the middle lit pu* 
in four lemon-yellow lamps with a glow ot orange and green 
Everywhere there was the clash and contrast of the must al k r 
reds and greens in the figures ot little sleeping hooligans. He 
was trying to express the idea that the calc was a place where 
one could ruin oneself, run mad, or commit a crime. 

The people of Arles were amused to find their fou-ioit paint 
ing 111 the streets all mghi and sleeping in the daytime. Vm 
cent’s activities were always a treat tor them. 

When the first of the month tame, the hotel owner not onb 
saised the rent on the room, blit decided to charge Vincent < 
daily storage fee fox the closet in which he kept his canvases 
Vincent loathed the hotel and vs as outraged by the voracious 
4 E 5 & of the owner. The grey restaurant in which he ate wa 
satisfactory, but he had sufficient money to eat there only tw 
or three days out of every ten. Winter was coming, he hac 
no studio in which to work, the hotel room was depressing anr 
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'humiliating. The food he was fora cl to eat ill the cheap 
restaurants was poisoning his stomach again. 

I h had to find a pcini.iuent home and studio ol his own. 

One evening, as he was Mossing die J'luc Lamartine with 
old Koului. lie m lined a bur Rtnt sign on a yellow house just a 
Mom's thiow from his hotel. "1 he house had iwo wings with 
a u*u r t i r i tin tent re. It laud tlv* Plate and the town on the 
lull. Vim tm stood locking at it wiMlully. 

1 'ft hi had it's so Lugo,” In snd to Kmilin. “I'd like to have 
a ln-iiv k hLo that/' 

“it i* not m cf'sary to rent the »\ln»h house, Monsieur. You 
i». .'Hi just this right wing, lot ixaniph 

‘Kiaiis* I low many rooms do you think it has? Would 
it W s, ^pensive?” 

“I should say a had about ihuc c»i four rooms. Tl will cost 
yo" ,ei\ htlle, nul halt what the hotel costs. 1 will Lome and 
hoi at n with you inmmrow during iny dinner tune, if you 
likt Puliaps 1 can lnlp you gel a good price.” 

f i !il lull Homing \ lint lit was so (veiled lie could do 

nothing het pan up a id down tin 1 PLne L.i.na.t.nc and surviy 
the v c *UiV\ liniist lioin all snli s. It \va* hmlt stm «_lily and got 
all tin mui On dosir uispi.tioti \ muni lound that tin re 
wmi two sip nan t nti. ini es .<> tin hmv,jud dial the lelt wing 
was aln ady ouupu d. 

Poulin jound him altu the midday meal. 'I hey rnteied the 
right wmg ol the house U>g»d.n. 'I here was a hallway inside 
which led to a laigc loom, with a smaller room oyieniug off it. 
'llv walls weie white washed. The hall and stairway leading 
to the slioikI IIikji Wile pavul with chan led hnck. Upstairs 
ihtre was anodur Luge room with a tabinu. The flows were 
ol snubbed icd lilt , and the whitewashed walls taught die clean, 
bright sun. 

Koulm had wiiltcn a note to the l.tndloid, who was waiting 
lor them in the upstairs room. He and Roulin conversed for 
some moments in a fast Provencal ol which Vincent could un- 
derstand very hide. The postman turned to Vincent. 

“He insists upon knowing how lung you will keep the 
place.” 
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“Tell him indefinitely." 

“Will you agree to take it for at least six months?” 

“Oh, yes! Yes!” 

“Then he says he will give it to you for ill teen trancs a 
month.” 

Fifteen francs* Foi a whole house* Only a third of what 
he paid at the hotel. Kven less than he had paid tor his studio 
in The Hague. A permanent home for fifteen francs a month. 
He drew the money out of his pocket, huinedly. 

“Here* Quick! Give it to him. The house is rented.*’ 

“He wants to know when you die going to move in,” said 
Roulin. 

“Today. Right now.” 

“But, Motisieui, you have no lurniture. flow can you move 
in?” 

“I will buy a mattress and .1 »hait. Kouhn, you don't know 
what it means to spend your life in miserable hotel rooms. I 
must have this place immediately *” 

“Just as you wish, Monsieur ” 

The landlord lcir Roulin went back to woik Vinu nt vvalkei. 
from one room to another, up and down tlu. siairs again,, 
surveying o\ci and over every inch ol Im domain Thu/? 
fifty trancs had arrived just die day bctoic; he still had some 
thirty francs in his pocket. He lushed out, taught a cheap 
mattress and .1 ehan and earned tlum back to the yellow house 
He decided that the room on the ground floor would be his 
bedroom, the top room his studio He threw the mattress on the 
led tile floor, carried the chair up to his studio, and went back 
to his hotel for the last time 

The propnctor added torty Irancs to Vincent's bill on some 
thin pretext. He uluscd to let Vincent have his canvases unti.- 
the money was handed over. Vincent had to go to the police 
court to get his paintings buck, and even then had to pay half 
the fictitious charge 

Late that afternoon he found a merchant who was willing tc 
give him a small gas stove, two pots, and a kerosene lamp or 
credit. Vincent had three fran.:s left. He bought coffee, bread 
potatoes and a little meal for soup. He left himself without 1 
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centime'. At home he set up a kitchen in the cabinet on the 
ground floor. 

When night closed over the Place Lamartine and ihe yellow 
house, Vincent cooked his soup and coffee on the little stove. 
He h.ul no table, so he spread a paper over the mattress, put 
out his supper, and ate it silting cross-legged on the floor. He 
hail forgotten to buy a knife and fork lie used the handle of 
his biush 10 pick the pieces of meal and potato out of the pot. 
They tasted slightly of paint. 

When he finished eating, he look the kerosene lamp and 
mounted I he led buck stairs to the second (loot. The room was 
barren and lonely, with onh the stark easel standing against 
the moonlit window. In the background vs as the dark garden of 
the Place Lamartine. 

lie went to sleep on the mattress. When he awakened in 
the morning he opened the windows and saw the giccn ol the 
garden, the using sun, and the road winding up into the town, 
lie looked nl the clean red biuks of the floor, the spotlessly 
whitewashed walls, the spaciousness of the rooms lie boiled 
himself a cup of collee and walked about drinking fiom the 
pot, planning how he would furnish his house, what pu lures 
he would hang on the walls, how he would pass the happy 
hours in a real home of his own. 

The nest day he received a letiu fiom his friend Paul 
Gauguin, who was mipnsoned ill and povertv sunken, in a 
wretched cafe in Pont-Aven, in lirittanv “I can’t get out of 
this hole," wrote Gauguin, “because 1 can’t pay my bill, and 
the owner has all inv canvases under link and key Tn all the 
variety of distresses that afllict humanity, nothing maddens me 
moie than the lack ot money. Yet 1 feci myself doomed tc 
perpetual be ggai y,” 

Vincent thought of the painters of the earth, harrassod, ill, 
destitute, shunned and mocked by their fellow men, starved am. 
toitured To their dying day Why? What was their crime? 
What was then great offense that made them outcasts anc 
pariahs? How could such persecuted souls do good work? 
The paintci of the future — ah, he would be such a colouris' 
and a man as had never yet existed. He would not live it. 
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miserable cab's, and go to tin* Zouave In ol he Is. 

And pooi Gauguin Rolling away 111 some filthy hole in 
Brittany, too snk to work, without a inrnd to help him or a 
fianc m his pocket lor wholesome lood and a iloiior \imcnt 
thought him a great painter and a gnat mail. Jl Gauguin 
should die. li Gaugum should ham to give up his work. What 
a Tiaguly lor tlu panning world. 

Vnuent slipped the lelli 1 into Ins poAit, left ihe yellow 
house, and walked along the embankment ol the Rhone. A 
barge loaded v'lth eoal was moored to die cjuay. Sun Jrom 
above, it was all sinning and wit limn a shov'd Ihe water 
was ol yellowish white, and iloudu! peail grey. The sky was 
lilac, ban eel with orange to the vw st, the town violet. On the 
boat some labourers in duly blue and wlr.u tame uni went, 
carrying the * argo on sin ►re. 

It was pure llnkusji. It earned Vine ml KilU in Pans, to 
the Japanese 1 prints 111 here Tanguys shop . and to Raul 
Gauguin who, of all his li lends, lit loud the most de.rlv. 

I Jo knew at once 1 what lit had to do. The yJlow house 
was large enough lor iwo nun hath ol divm could hast ho 
own bedroom anti studio If they tookul tli« >r meals, ground 
their eolours, and guardtd tlu 11 moil* v, they could live on his 
hundred and fifty Iranis a mnnlli 'Hie rent would be uo moie, 
the food vuy little. I low marvellous it would be to hau* a 
friend again, a paint* r hiend who talked one's language and 
understood one’s eraft. And what wonderful things Gaugum 
coultl tcaih him jhoul painting. 

lie had not realized before how utluly hint h hr had been 
Even li they couldn't ]i\e j 011 Vincent's hundrul and fifty Iran, s, 
perhaps 'lino would send an extra 111 tv in mum lor a 
monthly canvas from Gauguin. 

Ycsd Yes 1 He must have Gauguin with him here m Arles. 
The hot Provence sun would hum all tin illruss our of him, 
just as it had out of Vincent Soon they would have a working 
studio going full blaze. Theirs would be the* very first studio 
in the South. They would carry on the tradition of Delacroix 
and Monticelh. They would drench painting in sunlight and 
colour, awaken the world to riotous nature. 
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Gauguin hail to be saved* 

Vincent turned, broke into a dog-trot and ran all the way back 
to the Place Lanianmc. He let lurnself into the yellow house, 
dashed up the red bpek stairs, and began excitedly planning 
1 he rooms. 

“Paul and I will each have a bedroom up here. We’ll use the 
rooms on the lower iloor for studios. HI buy beds and mat- 
trrssrs and belli lot lies and chairs and tables, and we’ll have a 
nal home. I’ll ik corate the whole house with sunflowers and 
orchards in blossom. 

“Oh, Paul. Paul, how good it will be to have you with me 
again*” 

6 

It was not so easy as he had expected. Theo was willing to 
add (ilty Liams a month to the allowance in nluin lot a Gau- 
guin canvas, but there was the 111.1l Ur of the railroad fare which 
neither TIko nor Gauguin could provide Gauguin was too 
ill to move, t<K) much m debt to get out ol Pont-Aven, too sick 
at heart to enter into anv schemes with enthusiasm. Letters 
tlew tlmk and last between Arles, Paris, and Pont- A veil. 

Vincent was now despcialih 111 love with his yellow house. 
He bought lumselL a table and a chest of drawers with Theo’s 
allowance. 

“At the end of the year,” he wrote to Tin o, “I shall be a dif- 
ferent man. But don’t think I'm going to leave here then. 
By no means. I’m going to spent! the iest ol my life in Arles. 
I’m going to become the paint' t ol the South And you must 
consider that you have a country house m Arles. I am keen 
to arrange it all so that you will come here always to spend your 
holidays.” 

He spent a minimum for the lure necessities of life, and sunk 
all the rest into the house. Kach day he had to make a choice 
belwceu himself and the yellow house. Should he have meat 
for dinner, or buy that majolica jug? Should he buy a new 
pan of shoes, or get that green quilt tor Gauguin’s bed? Should 
he order a pine iramc for his new canvas, 01 buy those rush- 
bottom chairs? 
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Always ihe house came Jirst. 

The yellow house gave him a sense of tranquillity, because 
le was working to sccuic the future. He hail drifted too ninth, 
mocked about without rhyme 01 reason, lint now he was noir 
going to move again. Alter he was gone, another painter would 
Snd a going concern. He was establishing a permanent studio 
which would he used by generation after genu at um of paintus 
to interpret and portray the South. He became ob.cssed with tin- 
idea of painting such decorations for the hnus^ as would be 
worthy of the momy spent on him during the years in whuh 
he had been unproductive. 

He plunged into his work with 1 mewed euetgv. lie I.mw 
that looking at a thing a lung tune liprned him and gave him 
a deeper undei standing, lie went back ility times to Mon - 
majour to study the liclcl at its bast. The imstial made it li.ud 
for him to grt his blush work cnnnrcied and intirwown with 
feeling, with the easel waving violently he tore li*m in the wind. 
He worked from sevtn in the 11101 mug uni d si\ at nlghi with- 
out storing. A canvas a day* 

“Tomorrow will In a scorcher,” said Koulm on* t enmg, v ly 
late in the tail. Tiny were sitting uvu a bn.k in llie ("ale 
Lamartine. “And alter that, winiti." 

“What is winter like in Ailes 3 ' ashwl \ r inivni. 

“It’s mean. lx>ts of rain, a miserable wind, and a biting - old. 
But winter is very short hue. Only a couple ol months " 

“So tomorrow will be our last nice day. Then l know the 
very spot I want to do. Imagine an autumn garden, Koulm, 
with two cypresses, bottle green, shaped like houhs, and time 
little chestnut trees with tobacco and oiange coloured leaves. 
There is a little ytw with pale lemon toliagi and a ''inlet trunk, 
and two little hushes, blood-red, and scailet pm pic leases. And 
some sand, some grass, and some blue sky.” 

“Ah, Monsieur, when you describe things, I sec that all my 
life I have betn blind.'* 

The next morning Vincent arose with the sun. lit was in 
high spirits. He tununed his beard with a pair of scissors, 
'Combed down what little hair the Arlesian sun had not burned 
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oft his scalp, pur on his only whole sun ot clothes, and as a 
special fond gesture 01 farewell to the sun, wore his rabbit-fur 
bonnet hom Paris. 

Rouhn’s prediction had been right. The suit rose, a yellow 
lull of heat. The rabbit tui bonnet had no peak, and the sun 
piled into his eyes. The autumn garden was a two hour walk 
turn Arles, on the road to Tarascon. ft milled askew on the 
side of a hill. Vincent planted his easel in a tin lowed corn- 
field, behind and to the side o( the gatden. lie threw his bon- 
mt to the ground, took oil lus good coat, and set the canvas to 
1 he easel Although it was still eaily morning, the sun scorched 
die top his head and ihuw befoie Ins eyes the v< il of dancing 
fine to whuh lie had Ik ionic accustomed 

lie studied the Scene before lum carefully, analysed the com- 
pom nt colours, and etched the de^gn on Ins mind When he 
was confident that he understood the scene, he softened his 
luuslus, took the caps oil his tubes ot pigments, and cleaned 
the knife wilh which he spread on lus thick colour, lie glanced 
nine more at the garden, burnt the image on tlu blank canvas 
befoie him, mixed some colour on the palette, and raised his 
finish. 

"Must you begin so soon, Vincent*" asked a voice beli'nd 
hun. 

Vincent whirled about. 

“It is early yet, im deir. And you base the whole long day 
to work.” 

Vincent gaped at the woman 111 utter bewilderment. She 
was young, but not a child. 1 fer eyes were as blue as the cobalt 
sky of an Arlesian night, and her hair, which she wore in a 
great flowing mass down her hack, was as lemon-yellow as the 
uin. Her features were even more delicate than those of Kay 
Vos, hut they had about them the mellow matunly of the South- 
'and. Her colouring w r as burnt gold, hei teeth, between the 
smiling lips, as white as an oleander seen through a blood-red 
vine. She wore a long white gown which clung to the lines 

her body and was fastened only by a square silver buckle at 
•he side. She had a simple pair of sandals on her feet. Her 
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figure was sturdy, robust, yet flowing downward with the eye 
in pure, voluptuous curves. 

“I’ve stayed away so vrry long, Vincent," die said 
She placed herself between Vincent and the usek bailing 
against the blank cans as and shutting out In- \uw ol tin gai- 
dcn. 'File sun taught up the lemon-yellow hair and a.nt waves 
ol flame down her back. She smiled at him so whole luaricdtv 
so Uuully, tha. he ran a hand over Ins eves to see it he h. d 
suddtnlv gone ill, 01 tallcn askep. 

“You do not understand, iny deal, dear boy,* tin woman 
said, “llow could you, whin Fvi stiud aw'ay so long"” 
“Who ate you : " 

“1 am your irmul, Vimcnl. Hit lust Lu« nd \'>u have in the 
world ’ 

.“llow d(i you know my nami ? I base him - seen \ou be 
fort 

“Ah, no, but I have sctu you, many, many tunes." 

“What is your nauu ?'* 

“Mava." 

“Is that all ? lust Maya 3 " 

“For you, Vincent, that is all.” 

“Why have you iollowed m< here u> the fields 3 ” 

“For the same riason that I have lollowtd you all out I u 
rope ... so that l might be near you ” 

“You mistake me lor someone else, I can’t possiblj bt iht 
man you mean.” 

The woman put a cool white hand on the bmnl red ban i ' 
his head and smoothed it Ivu k lightly. The coolness of Ik. 
hand and the coolness of hit soit, low voice was like the u 1 
freshing water from a deep girt 11 well. 

“There is only one Vincent Van Hugh I could never mis 
lake him.” 

“How long do you think you have known me?” 

“Eight years, Vincent” 

“Why, eight years ago 1 was in . . 

“. . . Yes, dear, in the Borinage.” 

“You knew me then?” 

“I saw you for the first time one late fall afternoon, wher 
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ou were silling on a rusty non wheel in Iront of Mar- 

11 

asse . . . 

“ . . Watt lung the miners go honicl" 

“Yes. When I lirst looked at you, you were sitting there, 
•illy- I wts about to pass by, Then vou look an old envelope 
ind a ptmil from your pocket and began -ketch mg. I looked 
over your shoulder to see what you had doiu And when I 
>.i\\ ... I tell 111 love." 

“You tell 111 love 5 You Kll 111 lov« with 

"Yes, Vincent, my dutr, good Vincent, in lo\e with you.” 

"Perhaps 1 was not so bad to look at then." 

"Not half so good as vou au to look at now." 

"Your voice . . . Mava . . . U sounds so queer Only once 
bcloK has a woman spoken to me m that \oue . . ." 

", . . Margot’s vouc. She lmcd vou, Vincent, as well as I 
do” 

"You knew Margot 2 " 

"1 .stayed 111 the Ihabanl lor two y»ais. I tollowul you to 
the fields eac.li day l witilud you work 111 ilu wianglt room 
behind tlu kitchen. And l was happy because Margol loved 
you.” 

‘Then you did not Io\e me anv ni*)ii ,? " 

She caressed his i\os with tin cool lips ol her (mgcis. 

"Ah, yes, I lined \ou I luu newer ceased to !o\c you since 
that very first day." 

"And you weren't tedious ol Maigot?" 

The woman smiled. Across bet tan went a flash of in- 
finite s.idness and compassion You ml thought ol Mcndcs da 
Costa. 

"No, 1 was not |tf dons oi Mai got. lie 1 love was good for 
you. Hut your lose foi Kay 1 did not like. It injured you.” 

"Did you know me when 1 was in love with Ursula?” 

"That was bet ore my time." 

“You would not have liked nie then." 

“No.” 

“I was a fool.” 

“Sometimes one has to he a tool 111 the beginning, to become 
wise in the end.” 
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Tuil if you loved me when we were in the Ihabant, why 
didn't you Lome to me?” 

“You were noi ready for me. Vim cut.*' 

“\nd now ... I am ready?” 

IIV ’ 

xes 

“You still love me ; Kven now . . today . . . this moment'" 

“Now . „ today . . . this moment . and foi iKimh.' 

“How tan you love nu ; Ia>ok, im gums au div ased luioi 
tooth m my mouth is ialsi All the hair lias ‘>u n burnt fill my 
head My eyes are as rul as a syphihtu 's Mv taco is nothing but 
jaggul bone. I am ugly. Tin ujdn si o! min* My nn\»:> are 
shattered, my body gout slink, m> inside* poisnmd Jroin lip 
to toe. How can you love smli a wreck ol a man 5 ' 

“Will you sit down, Vnuenl"’ 

Vincent sal on his stool. ' 11 k woman *ank m in 1 kn«t . in 
the soft loam o\ the fhld 

“Don'l," cried Vim till. “You’ll gU you* uluti j.rvn all 
dirty. Lit me put my coat uiuki you/ 

The woman nMiaimd him wtlh the l.uuhsi toiuli o r lit 1 
hand. “Many times I have soded m\ gown m lullmvm*’ ;ou 
Vincent, bul always it has come elean again 

She cupjicd his thin in the palm ol liei sluing wit t« land 
and with her fingertips smoothed b:uk tli* ievv 1 haired bans 
behind his ear. 

“You are not ugly, Viiuent. You au beautilul. ^ou liau 
tormented and tortuied tins poor bodv 111 which vour soul is 
wrapped, but you cannot injute voui soul, ft is th.it I 
And when you havt destroyed yoursell by sour passionate 
labours, that soul will go on . . . endlessly. And wiih n, mv 
love ior you.” 

The sun had lisen another hour m tin >ky. It beat down 
in fierce heal ujioii Vincent and the woman. 

“Let me take you where it is cool," said Vincent. “There 
are some cypress trees just below on the toad. You will be 
more com I or table in the shade.” 

“I am happy hut with you. I do not mind th<* sun. I have 
grown used to it.” 

“You have been in Arlrs long?” 
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“I rami* will'i \ 011 horn Pans." 

Vincent |iim[\d up in angci and ki'kid over his stool. 

“You arc a iramH You'ci been sent here on purpose to 
nduule me. Someone told you cl my past, and is paving you 
to make a fool ol me. (Jo away 1 II not t ilk to yen jn\ morel” 
'llu woman lit UI his angci with tlu sunk ol lit 1 iyes 
“I am no iraud. mv deai. 1 am tlu mo.t real thing in your 
hh* You tan ntvti kill mv Ion lui \ou ’’ 

“lints a lit 1 \ on thm 1 lou mi Vou'k him king me. HI 
show puli game up 

He sti/id lit 1 r « uiL a ,lil v in Ins aim* ‘“hr <.\\ay<d inward to 
him. 

“I’m going to hin t uni it vu don’t go away and slop tortur- 
ing met’ 

“I hut mi, \ mu 111 Yo'iV hmi n <( holme Il\ parr of love 
to hi hurt." 

‘Veiv will tli.ii, take \om medium 11 

lie pressed hei l»od\ in him. 1 1 * 'nought his mouth down 
on hers, hinting bu with his tuih, enr.l.ing hi* kiss upon hu. 

She opened soil, warm lips lo him ami let him drink deeply 
of the sweetness of hit mouth Hu whole body yearned up- 
ward to lum, niusile to lmisile, hone to bom, llesli u> tlesh, in 
lomplete and ima 1 sin render. 

Vincent thrust hu awav Irom him anil stumbled to his stoeil. 
'l he woman sank down on the gmund bisidt him, put on* arm 
mi his leg, and rested hu lu.ol against it. lie stioknl the long, 
rich mass ol lemon yellow ban 
‘ Are you convinced now? 1 die asked. 

Alter many monunts Vine cut said, “'ton base hem in Arles 
si me l came. Did you know about I a 
“Rachel is «i swell child.’’ 

* And you don t nhieit?” 

“You aie a man, Vincent, and need women. Since it was 
not yet time to come to you and give my sell, you had to go 
where you could. Rut now . .” 

“Now?" 

“You need to no longer. liver again." 

“You mean thal you . . 
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“Of course, Vincent ikar. I love you." 

“Why should you lose me p Women have always despised 
me.” 

“You were not mi ant toi love. You had other work to do.” 

“Work? Bah* I’ve been a look O! what good ate all these 
hundreds of paintings? Who wants to own them? Who will 
buy them? Who will give me one grudging word ot praise, 
say that I have understood na'uic or |x»i rayed its beauty.?” 

“The whole world will say it one day, Vinci lit.” 

“One day. What a dreun. lake the dream of thinking that 
I will one day be a healthy man. with a home and a family 
and enough money from m\ painting to li\e on. I have been 
painting for eight long years. Not ona in all that tune has 
anyone wanted to luiv a pul me I’ve painted. I’ve been a tool ” 

“I know, but what a glonous look Alter you arc gone, Vin- 
cent, the world will understand what you have tiled to say. 
The canvases that today you cannot sill tor a hundred francs 
. will one day sell for a million. Ah, you smile, hut I tell you it is 
'girue. Your pictures will hang in the museums of Amsterdam 
ind The Hague, in Paris and Dresden, Munich and Berlin, 
■Moscow and New York. Your pictures will be priceless, be- 
. cause there will be none for sale. Books will be written about 
your art, Vincent, novels and plays built around your life. 
Wherever two niui come together who love painting, tlu re the 
name of Vincent Van Gogh will be sacred.” 

“If I could not still taste your mouth on mine, I would say I 
was dreaming or going mad.” 

“Come sit beside me, Vincent Put your hand m mini.” 

The sun was directly overhead. The hillside and valley u'cie 
bathed in a mist of sulphur-yellow. Vincent lay 111 the iurrow 
of the Reid beside the woman. For six long months he had 
had no one to talk to but Rachel and Roulin. Within him 
there was a great flood of words. The woman looked deep 
into his eyes, and he began to speak, tie told her of Ursula 
and the days when he had been a Ooupil clerk. He told her of 
' his struggles and disappoincments, of his love for Kay, and 
the life he had tried to build with Christine, He told her of 
' his hopes in painting, of the names he had been called, and 
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the blows he h:ul received, of why he wanted his drawing to be 
crude, his work unfinished, his colour explosive; of all the 
things he wanted to accomplish for panning and painters, and 
how his body was wracked wnh exhaustion and disease. 

The longer he talked, the nioic excited he became . Words 
flew out ol his mouth like pigments from his tubes. His whole 
body sprang into action He talked with his hands, gesticu- 
lated wnh Ins aims and shouldeis, walked up arid down before 
he 1 with \10lcnt hodv contoiiions. lbs pulse was using, his 
blood was using, th< burning sun sent him into a passion of 
ftvensh energy. 

The woman listened quietly, never missing a word. From 
her eyes, he knew she understood She drank in all he had to 
say, and still was there, eager and ready to luai more, In under- 
stand him, to he ihc leupunt ol c\u>tlnng lu had to give and 
could not contain wiilun lutnselt 

He stopped ahiuptly. lie tiemhled all ovci with excitement. 
His e>ts and fan* were red, his limb, quivering. The woman 
pulled him down lx sick lui. 

"Kiss me, Vincent,” she said. 

lie kissed her on the mouth Her lips weie no longer cool. 
They lay side by side in the rich, «. rumbly l«am. The woman 
kissed Ins eyes, his ears, the nostrils of his nose, the declivity of 
his upper lip, bathed the inside ot his mouth with her sweet, 
soft tongue, ran her ringers down the heard ol his neck, down 
lus shoulders and along the sensitive inive-cnds oL his aim pit. 

Her kisses aroused in him the most enunciating passion he 
had ever known, livery inch ol him achid with the dull ache 
ol the flesh that cannot lie salt shed by flesh alone. Never be- 
fore had a woman given herstll to him with the kiss of love. 
I Ic strained her body to bun, feeling, beneath the soil white 
gown, the heat ol her hie flow. 

“Wait," she said. 

She unbuckled the silver clasp at her side and tossed the white 
gown away from her. Her body was the same burnished gold 
as her face. It was vngin, every beating pulse of it vitgin. He 
had not known that the body of a woman could be so ex- 
quisitely wrought. He had not known that passion could be 
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so pure, so fine, so searing. 

“You’re trembling, dear,” she said. “Hold me to you. Do 
not tremble, my dear; my sweet, sweet dear. Hold me as you 
want me.” 

The sun was slipping down the other side of the heavens. 
The earth was hot from the beating rays of the day. It smelled 
of things that had been planted, of things that had grown, been 
cut away and died again. It smelled of life, rich pungent smells 
of life ever being created and ever returning to the stuff ol its 
creation. 

Vincent’s emotion rose higher and higher. Every fibre of 
him beat inward to some focal core of pain. The woman opened 
her arms to him, opened her warmth to him, took from him 
what was the man of him, took into herself all the volcani: 
turbulence, all the overwhelming passion that hour by hour 
wracked his nerves and burst his body, led him with gentle 
caressing undulations to the shattering, creative climax. 

Exhausted, he fell asleep in her arms. 

When he awoke, he was alone. The sun had gone down. 
There was a solid cake of mud on one cheek, where he had 
buried his perspiring face in the loam. The earth was coohsh 
and smelled of buried, crawling things. He pul on his coaL and 
rabbit-fur bonnet, strapped the easel to his back, and took the 
canvas under his arm. He walked the dark road home. 

When he reached the yellow house, he threw the easel and 
blank canvas on the mattress in his bedroom. He went out 
for a cup of coffee. He leaned his head in his hands on the cold 
stone-topped tabic and thought back over the day. 

“Maya,” he murmured to himself. “Maya. Haven’t I heard 
.that name somewhere before? It means ... it means ... I 
‘wonder what it means ?” 

He took a second cup of coffee. After an hour he crossed 
the Place Lamartine to the yellow house. A cold wind had 
come up. There was the smell of rain in the air. 

He had not bothered to light the kerosene lamp when he 
jhad dropped his easel. Now he lit a match and set the lamp on 
the jtable. The yellow flame illumined the room. His eye was 
guight by a patch of colour on the mattress. Startled, he walked 
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>ver and picked up the canvas that he had taken with him 
hat morning. 

There, in a magnificent blaze of light, he saw his autumn 
garden; the two bottle green, botde shaped cypiesses; the thice 
ill !c chestnut trees with tobacco and oi.mge colouicd lca\cs; 
lu yew with pale lemon foliage and a violet trunk; the two 
flood-red bushes with scarlet purple leaves; m the foreground 
ome sand and grass, and o\er all a blue, blue sky with a whori- 
ng ball of siilphui-ltmon fire. 

lie stood gazing at the picture for several moments. He 
aikcd it lightly on the wall. He went back to the matticss, 
..it on it cross legged, looked at his painting and gunned. 

“It is good/’ he said aloud. “It is well realize d." 

i 

tVmi.R vame on Vincent spun the days m his warm pleasant 
•iudio. 'lino wmte that Gauguin, who had been in Pans for a 
lav, was m vile Irame of mind, and was resisting the Arlesian 
■dta with all his sticugth In Vincent's mind the yellow house 
e.as not to be simply a home foi two men, but a permanent 
audio for all the artists of the South. lie made elaborate plans 
l oi enlarging Ins cjuaitcrs as soon as he and (iaugum pul the 
place into working order. Any painter who wished to Jtay 
there would be welcome; in return for lus hospitality he would 
he obliged to send Theo one canvas a month As soon as Theo 
had enough Impressionist pictures on hand, he was to leave 
Houpils and open an Independent Gallery in Pans. 

Vincent made it very dear »n his letteis that Gauguin was to 
be the director of the studio, master of all tlv* painters who 
worked there. Vincent saved cvciy franc he could in order to 
furnish lus bedroom He painted the walls a pale violet. The 
floor was ol icd tile. lie bought very light, greenish lemon 
sheets and pillows, a scarlet covering, and painted the wooden 
bed and chairs the colour of fresh butter. The toilet tabic he 
painted orange, the basin blue, the door lilac. He hung a oum- 
oer of his pictures on the wall, threw away the window shutters, 
and then transferred the whole scene to canvas for Theo, so that 
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his brother might sec how restful his room was. He painted it 
in free flat washes, like the Japanese prints. 

With Gauguin’s room it was another matter. He was not 
willing to buy such cheap furniture for the master of the studio. 
Madame Koulin assured him that the walnut bed he wanted for 
Gauguin would come to three hundred and fifty Irancs, an im- 
possible suin fo r him to muster. Nevertheless he began buying 
the smaller aitieles for the room, keeping himself in a constant 
state of financial exhaustion. 

When he had no money for models, he stood bcfoie a mirror 
and did his own portrait over aud over Rachel tame to pose 
for him; Madame Roulm came one afternoon a week and 
brought the children; Madame Ginoux, wife of the owner of 
the cafe where he took his drinks, sat for him 111 her Arlesiennc 
costume. He slashed the figure onto the canvas in an houi. The 
background was pale lemon, the iaic grey, the clothes bl.uk, 
with raw Prussian blue. He posed hci in a borrowed armchair 
of orange wood, her elbows leaning on a green table. 

A Zouave lad with a small face, the neck of a bull, and the 
eye of a tiger agreed to sit for a small sutn. Vincent did a half 
length of him in his blue uniform, the blue of trim moiled sauce- 
pans, with a braid of a faded reddish orange, and two pale 
lemon stars on his breast. There was a reddish cap on the 
bronzed, feline head, set against a green background. The re- 
sult was a savage combination of incongruous tones, very harsh, 
common and evtn loud, but fitting the character of the sub- 
ject. 

He sat at his window ior hours with pencil and drawing 
paper, trying to master the technique whn h would enable him 
with a few strokes to put down the figuie of a man, a woman, a 
youngster, a horse, a dog, so that it would have a head, body, 
Jtnd legs all in keeping. He copied a good many of the paint- 
ings he had made that summer, for he thought that if he could 
turn out fifty studies at two hundred francs each within the year, 
he would not have been so very dishonest in having eaten and 
drunk as though he had 1 right to it. 

• He learned a good many things during the winter; that one 
must not do flesh in Prussian blue, for then it becomes as wood; 
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that tm colour wac not as him as it should have been; ihat the 
most important element in southland painting was the* eontiut 
of red ami grevn, of orange and blue, <>i sulphur and lilac; that 
hi pn(ure he wanted ro say something mnilorting ns music is 
eomlorimg; that he wished to pain: men and women with that 
some tiling oi the divine whn.li i 1 k luln used i<> symbolize, and 
which he sought to give l>\ the .uuul ladia ice and vibration of 
Ins enkuimg; and lasll\, th.it bn those n ho have .1 talent for 
puve Hv. povui* is tic inal. 

t )iii ol llit Van (high unties dud and hit Then a small 
legacy. Suite Vincent was so keen to have Hangum with him, 
Then decided to use hall the money to luinish (lauguin's bed- 
rtmin ami send him to Arles. Vincent was delighted. He be- 
gan planning tin decorations for ihe y< I low house IK wanted 
a dn/en panel* ot ghinoiis Arlesian siinllowus, a symphony of 
blue and yellow. 

Ivun the ikws oJ llie Irtr iailvva) hire did not stem to excite 
Ciauguin hot some reason which rtmaimd obscure to Vincent, 
waugum pu fared to dawdle in Punt-Aven. Viment was eager 
to finish the dee oral 10ns and have the studio ready whin the 
maMer arrived. 

Spimg tjiiic. Ihe row ol oleander hushes in the hack yard 
oi tin villow house wail laving mad, llowinng so noiously that 
tltcv might will hau developed locomotor ataxia. They were 
loaded with iresh (lowers, and heaps ol faded flowers as well; 
their gieui was tontimiali) rent wing itsell in stiong jets, ap- 
parently inexhaustible 

Vincent loaded the easel on his back once again and went into 
the lountiy-side to find sunflowers tot the twelve wall pane]?. 
'1 he earth ot the ploughed fields was as soft in colour as a pair 
of sabots, while the forget-me-not blue sky was flecked with 
white clouds. Some of the sunflowers he diel on the stalk, at 
sunrise, and in a flash. Othm hi* took home with him and 
painted in a green vase. 

He gave the outside of hts house* a fciesh coat ot yellow, much 
:o the amusement of the inhabitants of the Place Lamartine. 

By the time he finished his work on the house, summer had 
come. With it came the broiling sun, the driving mistral, the 
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growing excitement in the air, the tortured, tormented, driven 
aspect of the country-side and the stone city pasted against the 
hill. 

And with it came Paul Gauguin. 

He arrived in Arles before dawn and wailed for the sun in a 
little all-night cafe. The proprietor looked at him and ex- 
claimed, “You are the Iricnd 1 I recognize you.” 

“What the devil are you talking about?" 

“Monsieui Van Gogh showed me the portrait you sent him. 
It looks just like you, Monsieur.” 

Gauguin went to rouse Vincent. Their meeting was boister- 
ous and hearty. Vincent showed Gauguin the house, helped 
him unpack his valise, demanded news nt Paris. They talked 
animatedly for several hours 

“Are you planning to woih today, Gauguin 9 '* 

“Do you think I am a Carol uvDui an, that I can gel oft the 
train, pick up my palette, and turn you oft a sunlight ifticl at 
once?" 

‘I only asked” 

“Then don't ask foolish questions." 

“I’ll take a holiday, too Come along, I’ll show you the 
town. 1 * 

He led Gauguin up the hill, thiough the sun-baked Place de 
I -a Maine, and along the market road at the hack of the town. 
The Zouaves were drilling in the field just outside the banacks; 
their red fezzes burned in the sun. Vincent led the way 
through the little park m fiont of the Roman foium. The 
Arlesienncs were strolling foi their morning air. Vincent had 
been raving to Gauguin alxiut how beautiful they were. 

“What do you think about the Ailesicnnes, Gauguin 3 " he 
demanded. 

“I can't get up a perspiration about them." 

“Look at the tone of their flesh, man, not the shape. Look 
at what the sun has done to their colouring. 

“How are the houses here, Vincent?" 

“There’s nothing but five franc places for the Zouaves ” 

They returned to the yellow house to work out some sort of 
Jiving arrangements. They nailed a box to the wall m the 
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kitchen and put half their money into it — so much for tobacco, 
so much for incidental expenses, including rent. On the top 
of the box they put a scrap of paper and a pencil with which 
to write down every tranc they took. In another box they put 
the rest of their money, divided into (our parts, to pay for the 
food each week. 

“You’re a good cook, aien’t you, Gauguin?” 

“hxcellent. I used to be a sailor." 

“Then in the future \ou shall took. Hut tonight I am go- 
ing to make the soup in your honour." 

When he served the soup that night, Gauguin could not 
eat it. 

“How you mixed this mess, Vincent, I can’t imagine. As 
you mix the colours in your pn lures, 1 dare say." 

“What is the matter with the colours in my pictures?*’ 

“My dear icllow, you’re still llmindering in neo- impression- 
ism. You’d better give lip )our present method. It doesn’t 
correspond to your nature." 

Vincent pushed his bowl ol soup aside. 

“You can tell that at first glance, eh? You’re quite a critic.” 

“Well, look for yourself You’re not blind, are you? Those 
violent yellows, for example; they’re completely disordered.” 

Vincent glanced up the sundown panels on the wall. 

“Is that all you find to say about my sunflowers?" 

“No, my clear fellow, I can find a good many things to 
criticize." 

“Among them?" 

“Among them, your harmonies; they’re monotonous and in- 
complete.” 

“That s a he»” 

“Oh, sit down, Vincent. Stop looking as though you wanted 
to murder me. I’m a good deal older than you, and more 
malute. You’re still trying to find yoursell. Just listen to me, 
and III give you some fruitful lessons.” 

“I’m sorry, Paul. I do want you to help me.” 

“Then the first thing you had better do is sweep all the gar- 
bage out of your mind. You've been raving all day about Meis-. 
sonicr and Monticelli. They’re both worthless. As long as you 
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admire that sort of painting, you'll never turn out a good canvas 
yourself ” 

“Monticclli was a great pamur. lie knew more about colour 
than any man oi lus lime." 

“He was a drunken idiot, that’s what In was." 

Vincent jumjjcd to his fut and gl.ut J at < iauguin .uross the 
table. The bowl of soup fell to the 11 d tih iloor and smashed. 

“Don’t you call ‘catla’ that* I low him almost as well as I 
do my own brothu ! All that talk about his being stub a 
dnnkei, and oil bis bead, is viuous gosMp. No drunkaid could 
have 1 painted Monttee Hi's pictmes. Tin mental labour of bal- 
ancing the six essential colouis, the* sheer strain uul calcula- 
tion, with a bundled things to tlnuk of 111 a single* half horn, de- 
mands a sane mind. And a sober one When volt repeat that 
gossip about T’aela' wni’ic being pist as \ aunts as that beastly 
woman who started it." 

“ Tiulutittu , man iluipum ponitu r ’ 

Vincent rccoiIe*d, as though a glass ot mid water had been 
thrown in his face. 1 lis wojth and tense emotion siianglcd 
within him. Ht tried to put down his rage, hul could not. 
He walked to hishedioom and slammed the door behind him 

8 

.Tilt- following morning the quanel was UngoiLcn. They hat! 

• coffee* together and then went their separate ways to finel pic- 
tures. When Vincent leturneel that night, exhausted from what 
he had called the balancing oi the six essential colours, he found 
Gauguin already preparing supper on the tiny gas stove. They 
talked quietly foi a little while; then the const rsation turned to 
painters and painting, the onl) subjeet in which tlicj were pas- 
sionately interested. 

The battle was on. 

The painters whom Gauguin admired, Vincent despised. 
Vincent’s idols were* anathema to Gauguin. They disagiccd on 
every last approach to their trail. Any other subject they 
. might have been able to discuss in a quiet and fiicndly manner, 
,|Jbut painting was the meat and drink ot life to them. They 
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fought for their ideas to the last drop of nervous energy. 
Irauguin had twice Vincent s brute strength, but Vincent's lash- 
ing excitement lelt them evenly matched. 

Even when they discussed things about whiih they agteed, 
their arguments wcie teinbly electric. They came out of them 
with their heads as exhausted as a battery alter it has been dis- 
charged. 

“You'll never be an artist. Vim cut,” announced Gauguin, 
“until you ran look at nature, come back to your studio and 
paint it in cold blood.'* 

“[ don’t v/ant to paint in cold blood, you idiot. I want to 
paint in hot blood 1 That’s why [’in in Arles.” 

“All this work you’ve done is only si ivish copying from na- 
ture. You must learn to woik extempuie.” 

“Extempore! Good God 1 ” 

“And another thing; you would have done well to listen to 
Seurat. Painting is abstiact, my hoy It has no room Jor the 
stories you tell and the moials you point out.” 

“I point out morals ? You’re crazy.” 

“If you want to preach, Vincent, go hack to the ministry. 
Painting is colour, line, and foim; nothing more. The artist 
can reproduce the decorative in nature, but that’s all.” 

“Decorative art,” snorted Vincent. “If that's all you get out 
of nature, you ought to go back to the Stoih Exchange.” 

“If I do. I'll come hear you preach on Sunday mornings* 
What do you get out of natuie, Krigadiei 

“I get motion, Gauguin, and the rhuhm of life.” 

“Well, we’re off.” 

“When I paint a sun, I want to make people feel it revolving 
at a teinfic rate of speed. Giving olf light and heat waves of 
tremendous power. When I paint a cornfield 1 want people tc 
feel the atoms within the corn pushing out to their final growth 
and bursting. When I paint an apple I want people to feel the 
juice of that apple pushing out against the skin, the seeds at the 
core striving outward to their own fruition*” 

“Vincent, how many times have I told you that a painter 
must not have theories.” 

“Take this vineyard si ene, Gauguin. Look out* Those 
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grapes are going to burst ami squirt right in your eye. Here, 
study this ravine. I want to make people feel all the millions 
af tons of water that have poured down its sides When I paint 
"he portrait of a man, I want them to feel the entire How of that 
man’s life, everything he has seen and done and suflcicdl” 
“What the devil are you driving at?" 

“At this, Gauguin. The fields that push up tl« k corn, and 
"he water lhat rushes down tin ravine, tin juice of the giapi, 
and the life of a man as it ilows past him. are all one and the 
same thing. The sole unily in life is ihc unity of rhythm. A 
rhythm to which wi all dame; nun, apples, ravines, ploughed 
Selds, carts among ihc corn, houses, hoists, and the sun. ihc 
stuff that is in you, Gauguin, will pound tluough a grape to- 
morrow, because you and a grape arc one. When I paint a 

S easant lalKitiring in the field, I want people to led the peasant 
owing down into the soil, just as the corn docs, and the soil 
flowing up into the peasant. I want tin m to feel the sun pour- 
ing into the peasant, into the field, into coin, tin plough, and 
the horses, just as they all pour back into th* sun When you 
begin to feel the universal rhythm in which everything on earth 
moves, you begin to understand life That alone is God.” 
“Btigaditr” said Gauguin, "tmus avez ta/<on! ,t 
Vincent was at the h< lght ol his emotion, quivering with 
febrile excitement. Gauguin's words stiuck him like a slap in 
the face. lie stood thcic gaping foolishly, his mouth hanging 
open. 

“Now what in the world does that mean, ‘Brigadier, you are 
right?' ” 

“It means I think it about time we adjoui ned to the cafe for 
an absinthe.” 

At the end of the second week Gauguin said, “Lei's try that 
house of yours tonight. Maybe I can find a nice fat gul." 

> “Keep away from Rachel. She belong to me." 

* They walked up the labyrinth of stone alleys and entered the 
liaison dc Toldrance. When Rachel heard Vincent’s voice, she 
skipped down the hallway and threw herself into his arms. 
Vincent introduced Gauguin to Louis. 

“Monsieur Gauguin,” said Louis, “you arc an artist. Per- 
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haps you would give me youi opinion of the two new pTintings 
I bought in Paris last year.” 

Td be glad to. Where did you buy them?” 

“At Goupils, in the Place de l’Opera. They arc in this front 
parlour. Will you step in. Monsieur ?” 

Rachel led Vincent to the room oil the left, pushed him into 
a chair near one of the tables, and sal on his hip. 

“I’ve been coming here lor six months,” grumbled Vincent, 
“and Louis never asked my opinion alwut his pictures.” 

“He doesn’t think you are an artist, foii-iott 

“Maybe he's right.” 

“You don’t love me any more,” said Rachel, pouting. 

“What makes you think that, Pigeon?” 

“You haven’t been to see me for weeks,” 

“That was because I was working hard to fix the house for 
my friend.” 

“Then you do lose me, even if you stay away?” 

“Even if I stay away.” 

She tweeked his small, circular ears, then kissed each of them 
in turn. 

“Just to prove it, fou-?ou, will you give me your funny little 
ears? You promised you would.” 

“It you can take them off, you can have them.” 

“Oh, jou-rou, as if they were sewed on, like my dolly’s cais.” 

There was a shout from the room acioss the hall, and the 
noise of someone screaming, cither in laughter or in pain. Vin- 
cent dumped Rachel off his lap, ran across the hall and into the 
parlour. 

Gauguin was doubled up on the floor, convulsed, tears stream- 
ing down his face. Ix>uis, lamp in hand, was gazing down at 
him, dumbfounded. Vincent crouched over Gauguin and 
shook him. 

“Paul, Paul, what is it?” 

Gauguin tried to speak, but could not. After a moment he 
gaspe'd, “Vincent ... at last . . . wc’rc vindicated . . . look . . . 
look ... up on the wall . . . the two pictures . . . that Louis 
bought from Goupils . . for the parlour of his brothel. They 
are both Bougueraus f 99 
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lie stumbled to his feet and made tor the iront door. 

“Wait .1 minute,” cried Vincent, running after him. “Where 
are you going?” 

“To the telegraph office. I must wire this to the Club Hatig- 
nollcs at once. * 

Summer came on in all its uruiic, glaring heat. Tlu coun- 
try-side burst into a riot of colom. The greens and Wucs and 
yellows and reds weic so stark they were shocking to the eye 
Whatever the sun touched, it burnt to the core. The valley ol 
the Rhone vibrated with wave after wave of billowy heat. The 
sun balloted the two pamtus, bruised them, heat them to a In 
ing pulp, sucked out all tlu 11 resistance. The mistral canu up 
and lashed their bodies, whipped their nervea, shook their heads 
on their necks until they thought they would luust or bieak off. 
Yet every morning they went out with the sun and Inbound 
until the crying blue of night deepened the crying blue ot day. 

Between Vincent and Gaugum, the one a perfect volcano, the 
other boiling inwardly, a fierce struggle was prepanng inelf. 
At night, when they were too exhausted to slup, loo neivous 
to sit still, they spent all their energy on each othei Tlmr 
money ran low. They had no way to amuse ihemstKes. They 
found an outlet for then pent up passions in mutual exacerba- 
tion. Gauguin uever tired of whipping Vincent into a rage 
and, when Vincent was at the height of his paroxysm, throw- 
ing into his face, “ Brigadier , vons tivvz 9 at son I'* 

“Vincent, no wonder you can’t paint. I^ook at the disorder 
of this studio. Look at the mess in this colour box. My God, 
if your Dutch brain wasn’t so lired with Daudct and Montio.Hi, 
maybe you could clean it out and get a little order into your 
life.” 

“That’s nothing to you, Gauguin. This is my studio. You 
keep your studio any way you like.” 

“While we’re on the subject, 1 may as well tell you that your 
mind is just as chaotic as your colour tax. You admire every 
postage stamp painter m Eiu ope, and yet you can’t &cc that 
Degas ...” 

“Degas! What has he ever painted that car be held up along- 
• side of a Millet?” 
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“Millet! That sentimentalist 1 That . . S 9 

Vincent worked himsclt into a fienzy at this slur at Millet, 
whom he considered his master and spiritual father. He stormed 
after Gauguin irom room to room. Gauguin fled. The house 
was small. Vincent shouted at him, harangued lum, waved his 
hsts in Gauguin's powerful lace. Far into the tropical, op- 
pressive night they kept up their bruising, battering conflict. 

They both worked like bends to catch themselves and nature 
at the point ot friKiiihauon Day alter day they battled with 
their ilaming palette s, night alter night with each other's student 
egos. When they were mil cjuaircling viciously, then intndly 
arguments were so explosive that it was impossible to summon 
sleep. Money came Itom Iheo. They spent it immediately lor 
tohaico and ahsuifhe. It was too hot to eat. They thought 
absinthe would quiet then nuses. It only excited them the 
more. 

A nasty, lashing imstial came up. It confined the men t( 
the house, Gauguin could not work. He spent his time scourg- 
ing Vincent into a continuous ebullition, lie had never seen 
anyone grow so violent our meie ideas. 

Vincent was the only sport Gauguin had. He made the 
most of it. 

“Hc’tlcr quiet down. Vim cut," he said alter the fifth day of 
the mistral. He had baited his friend until the storm within 
the yellow house had made the howling mistral seem like a mild 
and gentle breeze. 

“What about yourself Gauguin 5 ” 

“It so happens, Vincent, that >c\eral men who have been a 
good deal m my company, and m the habit of discussing things 
with me, have gone mail ’ 

“Are you threatening me 3 ” 

“No, I’m warning you.” 

“Then keep your warnings to yourscll.” 

“All right, but don’t blame me il anything happens.” 

“Oh, Paul, Paul, let's slop this eternal quarreling. 1 know 
that you’re a better painter than 1 am. I know that you can 
teach me a great deal Hut 1 won’t have you despising me, do 
you hear. I’ve slaved nine long years, and by Ghrist, I have 
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something to say with this beastly paint! Now admit it, haven’t 
I? Speak up, (iauguin.” 

“Bugadier, uous avez j at son! ” 

The mistral died down The Arlesians dared go out m I lu 
streets again. The blistering sun came back An uncontainable 
fever settled over Arles The |w>hce had to tope with dimes 
of violence. People walked about with a <anouMaing excite- 
ment in their eye* No oik cut lauglud No oiu talked. The 
stone roofs bioiled under the sun. T h< re win* lights and kuik 
flashes in the Place Lamartine. There was the smell oi catas- 
trophe in the aii. Arles was ion t ngnrgnl to stand the strain 
any longer. The valley ol tlw Rhone was about to burst into 
a million fragments. 

Vincent thought oi the Pansian journalist. 

“Which will it he v ’ he asked hnmi!! 1 \n < aiiliquakc or a 
•revolution." 

In spite of it all, he still painted 111 the ti» Ids without a hat. 
He needed the white, blinding lual to make fluid within him 
the terrific, passions he fill T lis brain was .1 burning cnuihlt, 
turning out red-hot canvas at lei cam as. 

With each succeeding canvas he iclr more, keenly that all his 
nine years of labour were converging m ilicsi kw siiichaigid 
weeks to make him, lor one hriel 111st. ml, tlu mmpktc and pti 
feet artist, lie was by lar surpassing his last suininei’s work. 
Never again would he pioducc paintings that so uttirly ex- 
pressed the essence oi nature and the essence ol himsell 

He painted from foui in the morning uniil night stole the 
scene from him. lie created two, and sometimes even thiee 
complete pictures a day. He was spilling out a year of his life 
blood with evuy convulsive painting that he tuu irom his vitals 
It was not the length of lus stay on earth that matiucd to him; 
it was what lie did with the days of his lile. For him time 
would have to be measured by the paintings he poured out, not 
by the fluttering leaves of a calendar. 

He sensed that his art had reached a climax; that this was 
the high spot of his life, the moment toward which lie had been 
Striving all these years. He did not know how long it would 
last. He knew only that he had to paint pictures, and more 
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pictures . . . ami still more and moie pictures. This climax of 
his life, this uny |*>int ol infinity, had to he held, sustained, 
pushed out until he had created all those pictures that were 
g< stating in his soul 

Painting all day, lighting all night, sle* ping not at all, eating 
very httlc, glutting themselves with sun and »olour, excitement, 
tobacco and absinthe, laceialcd bv the elements and 1 hc .11 own 
drive ot i scat ion, lamaiing euh other with tin ir r.iges and vto- 
It nee, their goigts mouiileil higher and higher. 

The sun beat them. 'I lie nusiral whipped them. The colour 
stabb' d then eyes out. The ahsmihe swelled their empty bowels 
with luigesuni User l he yellow house nuked and throbbed 
with the tempi si in the liopual, pk l boric nights. 

(laugum did n poitruit ol Vinunt while ihe latter was paint- 
ing a still hie of some ploughs. Vincent stared at the portrait. 
Fill llu lirsi time he understood clearly just what Gauguin 
thought ot him. 

“It is u nattily I,” he said. “But it is 1 gone mad*'’ 
f Ihat t\cmng thrv went to the cafe. Vinunt oiderid a 
light absinth' Suddenly lu. (lung tin glass and tin contents at 
Gauguin's head. Gauguin dodged. lie puked Vincent up 
bodily in lus aims, lie tarried him across the Plate Lamartine. 
Vinci ill iouml hnnscll m bed. He fell asleep instantly. 

“My deal Gauguin," he said very calmly the next morning, 
“I have a vague memory that I offended you last evening.” 

“1 iorgive you gladly and with all my heart," said (iauguin, 
“hut yesterday's scene might occur again. If I were struck 1 
might lose control of my sell and give you a choking So per- 
mit me to write to your brotliei and nil him that I am coining 
back.’" 

“No! No* Paul, you can't do that Leave the yellow house? 
Everything in it I made for you " 

During all the houis ol tin cl ty the storm raged. Vincent 
fought desperately to keep Gauguin by his side. Gauguin re- 
sisted every plea. Vincent begged, cajoled, cursed, threatened, 
even wept. In this battle he proved to be the stronger. He 
felt that his whole life depended upon keeping his friend in the 
yellow house. By nightlall Gauguin was exhausted. He gave. 
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A just to get a little rest. 

Every room m the yellow house was charged and vibrating 
.vith electrical tension. Gauguin could not sleep Toward dawn 
ae dozed oil. 

A queer sensation awakened him lit. saw Vim wit standing 
aver his bed, glaring at him in ihi djik 

“What’s the rnatrei with you, Vnucnt?” he asked sternly. 

Vincent walked out of the room, rt turned to his hed, and fell 
.nto a heavy sleep. 

The following night Gauguin was jerked out of his sleep by 
"he same strange sensation. Yinuui was standing over his bed, 
-taring at him m the dark. 

“Vincent* Go to bed*” 

Vincent turned awav. 

At supper the next day they tell into a fit ret quairel ovu the 

'w 

“You poured some paint into it, Vmrt nt, while I wasn’t look- 
ing*” shouted Gauguin. 

Vincent laughed He walked to the wall and wrote in chalk, 

Jc sms Saint lisprtt 
Jr smis sain d' esprit 

He was vety quiet for several days, lie looked moody and 
depressed. He haidly spoke a word to Gauguin. He did not 
even pick up a paint brush. He did not read. He sat in a 
chair and gazed ahead of him into space. 

On the afternoon of the fourth day, when theie was a vicious 
mistral, he asked Gauguin to take a walk with him. 

“Let’s go up to the park,” he said. “I have something to tell 

you.” 

“Can’t you tell me here, where wc’ie com 1 unable?” 

’ “No, I can’t talk silting down, i must walk.” 

“Very well, if you must.” 

They took the wagon road which wound up the left side of 
the town. To make progress they had to plunge through the 
mistral as though it were a thick, leathery substance. The 
cypresses in the park were being swayed almost to the ground. 
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‘‘What is il you want to tell iik ?m demand* d (raugiuii. 

He had to sliout jnto Vincent's ear. The wind snatched away 
his words almost before Vincent could catch them. 

“Paul, I've been thinking for the past few days. I've hit upor 
a woiukiful idea.” 

“Forgiu me if I'm a little leery ol your wonderful ideas.” 

“We've all laded as painters. I)o you know why ? " 

“Whal ? I can't hear a word Shout it in my car.” 

“I )n SOI- KNOW WHY WhVL ALL 1 AIL1 1) AS I’AINTHRb?” 

“No. Why?" 

“Because v\e paint alone!” 

“What tlu dcul?" 

“Si.me things we paint well, some things we paint badly. 
We throw them all together in a single ^anvai” 

“Biigadtei, I’m lunging on >om words" 

“Do you r< member the Both bnjiheis? Duuh painters. 
One was good at landscape. The other was good at figures. 
They painted a pictuic together. One put m the landscape. The 
other put in the figures. They were suacsslul ” 

“Well, to bring an interminable stoiv to its obscure point?” 

“What? 1 *an't hear vou. Come closet.” 

“I saw, (i«, ON*” 

“Paul That's what we must do. You and I. Seurat 
(a /.anne. Lautrcc. Rousseau. We must all work togche: 
on the same cans as. That would be a tiue painter's conunifi 
nism. We would each put in what we did best. Seurat th 
air. You the landscape Cezanne the sui laces. La ut tec the 
figures. I the sun and moon and stars. Togcthei we could b« 
one great airist. What do you say? 1 ' 

“ TuilnUitu f man ihuptau pointttl ” 

Lie burst into raucous, savage laughter. The wind splashec 
his ridicule into Vincent's lace like the spray of the sea, 

“Brigadier,” he cried, when he could catch his breath, “i’ 
that's not the world's greatest idea, I'll cat it. Pardon me while 
J howl” 

He stumbled down the path, holding his stomach, doublet 
over with delight. 

Vincent stood perfectly still. 
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A rush of blackbnds came out of the sky Thousands of 
:awing, beating blackbirds They swooped down on Vin ent, 
struck him, engulfed him flew through hi hui into his nose, 
,nto his mouth, into his e irs into lus eves buned him in a thick, 
alack, airless cloud of flipping win„s 
Giuguin returned 

4 Come on, \ inc nt let s go dow n to I ouis s I feel the need 
:>f a etlebntion alter tli it priceless ulc l ol >o ns * 

Vincent followed him to the Rue des Kicolettes in silence. 
Gauguin went upstairs with on< ol rlu girls 
Rachel sat on \ intent s lap in the c ile room 
“Arent you coming up with me joutou? she isked. 

4 No ” 

“Why not?” 

* I haven t the five francs 9 

“Then will you gi\e me )our car inst id?” 

“Yes 1 

After i vtiy few momt its Giuguin icliuned I he two nun 
walked down the hill to the yellow house Giuguin bolted 
his supper He wilktd out the I ont lorn without spelling 
He hul ilmost crossed the PI tet 1 umrtinc whin he lu ird be 
hind him i well known sIl|I shoit quick irregulir 
He whirled ibout 

Vincent rushed upon him m open ra/or in li s hind 
Gauguin stood rigid md looked at \ ineent 
Vincent stopped just two feet away 1 It gl irtd at Gauguin in 
the dark He lowered his lit id, turmd, rin towirds home 
Gauguin went to i hotel He cn 0 i*.td l room, locked the 
door and went to bed 

Vincent entered the )illow house He wilktd up tht red 
brick stairs to his bedroom He picked up the muror m which 
he had painted his own portiait so man) times Ht set it on 
the toilet table against the wall 
He looked at lus rid shot eyes in the minor 
Thctpd had come His lit was over He read that in his 

free. 

He haifr better make the clean break 

He the caror He felt tht. keen sttel against the goose- 
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sh of his throat. 

Voices were whispering strange tales to hnn. 

The Ailcsian sun threw a wall of blinding fire between his 
cs and the glass. 

Ih slashed oil his light tar. 

He It ft only a tiny poition of the lobe 

He dropped the razoi. lie hound lus head m towels. 'I he 
K.d (hipped onto the (loor. 

He picked up his eai fiom the basin. lit washed it. He 
-apptd it in several pieces oi drawing paper. lit tied the 
fidlt in newspaper. 

He pullvd .1 Hast] ue beret down <j\«t the thick bandage. lie 
dked down the stair> to the trout dour. He crossed the Place 
iniarunc. climbed the hill, rang the hell ot the Maison de 
ilc' 1 a nee, Nurnero I 
A maid answered the door. 

“Send Rachel to nit." 

Railul came in a mointni. 

“Oil, it's you, jott-iou . What do you want'*” 

“I have brought you something. * 

“T'or nie ? A present 3 " 

“Yes," 

“How nice you art, fou->OH '* 

“Guard it utehilly. It is a souvenir oJ me 
“What is it?*' 

“Open, and you will ste.” 

Rachel unwrapped the papers. She stared in lioiror at the 
r. She tell in a dead iamt on the flagstones. 

Vincent turned away. lie walked down the hill. He crossed 
e Place Lamaitinc. He closed the door ui the yellow house 
hind him and went to bed. 

When Gauguin returned at seven-thirty the following morn- 
g, he tound a crowd gathered in front. Roulm was wringing 
s hands in despair. 

“What have you done to your comrade, Monsieur ?” asked a 
ian in a melon shaped hat. His tone was abrupt *and severe. 

“I don’t know.” 

“Oh, yes . . . you know very well ... he is dtfld.” 
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It took Gauguin a long time to gather his wits together. 
The stares of the crowd seemed to tear his person to pieces, 
suffocating him 

“Let us go upstairs. Monsieur/’ he said stammeringly. “We 
can explain ourselves there.” 

Wet towels lay on the floor of the two lower rooms. The 
blood had stained the stairway that led tip to Vincent’s bedroom. 
In the bed lay Vincent, rolled in the sheets, humped up like 
a guncock. He seemed lifeless. Gently, very gently, Gauguin 
touched the body. It was warm. For Gauguin, it seemed as 
if he had suddenly got hack all his energy, all his spirit. 

“Be kind enough, Monsieui/' he said in a low voice to the 
police superintendent, “to awaken this man with great care. If 
he asks for me, tell him I have left for Pans. The sight of me 
might prove fatal to him/* 

The police superintendent sent foi a doctor and a cab. They 
took Vincent to the hospital. Roulin ran alongside of the car- 
nage, panting. 


9 

Doctor Flux Riy, youi^j mUiiic of the hospital of Arles, was 
a short, thickset man with an octagonal head and a weed of 
black hair shooting up from the top of the octagon. He treated 
Vincent's wound, then put him to bed in a t ell-like room from 
which everything had been removed. He locked the door be- 
hind him when he went out. 

At sundown, when he was taking his patient’s pulse, Vincent 
awoke. He stared at the ceiling, then the whitewashed wall, 
then out of the window at the patch of darkening blue sky. 
His eyes wandered slowly to Doctor Rey’s face. 

“Hello,” he said, softly. 

“Hello/* replied Doctor Rey. 

“Where am I?” 

“You're in the hospital of Arles.” 

“Oh.” 

A flash of pain went across his face. He lifted his hand t c 
where his right ear had once been. Doctor Rey stopped him. 
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“You mustn't touch," he said. 

“. . . Yes ■ . . I rcmcmhci . . . now.” 

“It's a nice, dean wound old lellow. I’ll have you on your 
frit within a few d»ys" 

“White ii my Iru nd 5 " 

“He has returned to Paris." 

I hi .. May I hau mv pipt: 

“Not just yet, old fellow." 

Doctor Key bathed anil bandaged the wound 
“It’s an accident «l vei v 1 title importance," hi said “After 
all, a man doesn't 1 k.ii with those cabbages he has stuck <-n the 
ouisuli of lus head ^ mi won't miss il." 

“You aie very kind, 1 Aid or Wh\ is this 100 m . . . so bare?” 
“I had everything taken out to pmuct you.' 

“AgqinsL whom 5 ' 

“Against yourself." 

“ ... Yes ... I see . . " 

“Well, I must go now. I'll send the attendant in with your 
supper. Try to lu pulcctly still The loss of blood has made 
Jim weak." 

When Vincent awoke m the morning, Then was sitting by 
Inv htdsidc. 'I lieo’s face was pale and drawn, his eyes bloodshot. 
“ IIko," said Vincent. 

’ L he <1 slipped ofl the chair, went on his knees beside the bed, 
ind took Vincent's hand. He wept without shame or restraint. 
“Theo . . . always . . . when 1 wake up . , . and need you 
. . vou'ic by my side.' 1 
Theo could not spiaL 

“It was cruel to make you conn all iho way clown here. How 
Ad you know?" 

“(ljuguui telegraphed yesterday. I caught the night tram/* 
“That was wrong of (latigmn to put you to all that expense. 
You sat up all night, Theo" 

“Yes, Vincent.” 

They wen silent for some time. 

“I've spoken to Doctor Rey, Vincent He says it was a sun- 
»troki. You’ve been working in the sun without a hat, haven't 
fou?” 
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“Yes.” 

“Well, you see, old boy, you mustn’t. In the future you must 
wear your hat. Lots of people here in Arles get sunstroke.” 

Vincent squeezed his hand gently. Theo tried to swallow the 
lump in his throat. 

“I have some news for you, Vincent, but I think it had better 
wait a few days.” 

“Is it nice news, Theo?” 

“I think you’ll like it ” 

Doctor Rey walked in. 

“Well, how’s the palu nt this morning?" 

“Doctor, may my brother tell nu some good news?” 

“I should say so. Here, wait a minute. Let me look at this. 
Yes, that’s fine, that's fine It’ll he healing fast, now.” 

When the doctor left the room, Vincent tagged ior his news. 

“Vincent,” said Theo, “I’ve . . . well, I . . . I’ve met a gill.'* 
“Why, Theo.” 

“Yes. She’s a Dutch girl. Johanna Hunger. She’s a lot like 
mother, 1 think ” 

“Do you love her, Theo 3 ” 

“Yes. I’ve been so despeiardv lonely without you in Paris. 
Vincent. It wasn’t soYad bclorc you tame, but after wc hat. 
lived together lor a year . . 

“I was hard to live with, Theo. I’m afraid 1 showed you : 
bad time.” 

“Oh, Vincent, tt you only knew how many times I wished 
could walk into the apartment on the Rue Ix-pic and find you. 
shoes on the sideboard, and your wet canvases all over my bed 
But we mustn't talk any more. You must rest. We’ll just sta; 
here with each other.” 

Theo remained in Arles two days. He kit only when Doctty 
Rey assured him that Vincent wou'd make a lapid recovery, ant 
that he would take care of his brother, not only as a patient bu r 
as a friend. 

Roulin came every evening and brought flowers. During the 
nights Vincent suffered from hallucinations. Doctor Rey pu 
camphor on Vincent’s pillow and mattress to overcome his in 
, somnia. 
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Ai the end of the fourth day, when the Doctor saw that Vin- 
cent was completely rational, he unlocked the door of the room 
and had the furniture put back. 

“May I get up and dress, Doctor?” asked Vincent. 

“If you feel strong enough. Come to my ofliie after you 
have had a little air.’’ 

The hospital of Arles was of two stones, built in a quad- 
angle, with a patio in the centie, lull of riotously lolourcd 
flowers, ferns, and gravel walks. Vincent strolled about slowly 
lor a lew minutes, then went to Doctoi Rey's oflue on the 
ground floor. 

“How docs it feel to be on your feet?” asked the doctor. 

“Very good.” 

“Tell me, Vincent, why did you do it?” 

Vqicent was silent for a long time. 

“I don’t know,” he said 

“What were you thinking of when you did it?” 

€ \ . . I . . . wasn’t . , . thinking. Doctor.” 

Vincent spent the next lew days recovering Ins strength. 
■ >ue morning, while he was chatting with Doctor Rcy in the 
latter's room, he picked up a razor off the vvaslistand and 
opined it. 

“You need a shave, Doctor Rcy,” he said “Would you 'ike 
me to give you one ? ” 

Doctor Rey backed into a corner, the palm ol his hand out be- 
fore his face. 

“No 1 Not Put that down!” 

“Hut I’m really a good barber, Doctor. I could give you a nice 
shave.” 

“Vincent* Put that razor down*” 

Vincent laughed, closed the razor, and put it baik on the 
washstand. “Don’t be afraid, my iriend. That's all over now” 

At the end of the second week Doctor Rcy gave Vincent per* 
mission to paint. An attendant was sent down to the yellow 
house to get the easel and canvas l>octor Rey posed for Vin- 
cent just to humour him. Vincent worked slowly, a tiny bit 
each day. When the portrait was finished he presented it tc 
the Doctpr. 
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“I want you to keep this as a souvenir of me, Doctor. It Ss 
the only way I have of showing my gratitude for your kind: 
□ess.” 

“That is very nice of you, Vincent. I am honoured.” 

The doctor took the jKirtrait home and used it to cover a 
rrack in the wall. 

V Vincent stayed at the hospital two weeks longer. He painted 
4 &e patio, baking in the sun. lie woic a wide straw hat while 
he worked. The flower garden took him the full two weeks 
.0 paint. 

' “You must drop 111 to set me cvety day,” said Doctor Rey, 
shaking hands with Vincent at the front gate of the hospml. 
i4 And remember, no absinthe, no excitement, and no working 
in the sun without that hat." 

“I promise, Doctor. And thank you for everything.” 
i “I shall write your brother that you are now completely well.” 

Vincent found that the landlord had made a contract to turn 
him out and give the yellow house to a tobacconist. Vincent 
was deeply attached to the yellow house. It was his sole root 
in the soil of Provence. He had painted every inch of it, inside 
and out. He had made it habitable. In spite of the accident, 
he still consideied it Ifcs permanent home, and he was deter 
mined to fight the landlord to the bitter end. 

At first he was afraid to sleep alone in the house because of 
his insomnia, which not even the camphor could overcome. 
Doctor Rey had given him bromide of potassium to rout the 
^unbearable hallucinations that had been frightening him. At 
zfcngth the voices that had been whispering queer talcs m his 
.ears went away, to eome back only in nightmares. 

He was still lar too weak to go out and work. The serenity 
returned but slowly to his brain His blood revived from day 

day and his appetite increased. He had a gay dinner with 
l&oulin at the restaurant, quite cheerful and with no dread ol re- 
viewed suffering. He began working gingerly on a poi trait of 
ftoulin's wife, which had been unfinished at the time of the 
"'"cident. He liked the way he had ranged the reds from rose 
jkp orange, rising through the yellows to lemon, with light and 
i>mbrc greens. 
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His health arid his work picked up slowly. He had known 
before that one could fracture one's legs and aims, and after 
that recover, but he was rather astonished that one could frac- 
ture the brain tn one's head and recover after that, too. 

One afternoon he went to ask altci Rachel's health. 

“Pigeon/’ he said, “I’m sorry tor all the trouble I caused you/’ 

“It’s all right, fou-rou . You mustn’t worry about it. In thU: 
town things like that are not out of the way.” 

His friends came in and assured him that in Provence every* 
one suffered either from fever, hallucinations or madness. 

“It’s nothing unusual, Vincent/’ said Rpuhn. “Down here 
in Tartarin’s country we are all a trifle tracked.’’ 

“Well, well/’ said Vincent, “we understand each other like 
members of the same family.” 

A few more weeks passed. Vincent was now able to work* 
all day m the studio. Thoughts of madness and death lcil his 
mind. He began to feel almost normal. 

hinally lie ventured out of doors to paint. The sun was 
burning up the magnificent yellow of the coinfields. But Vtn-, 
tent coilld not capture it lie had been eating regularly, sleep*- 
mg regularly, avoiding excitement and intense enthusiasm. 

He was feeling so normal lie could not paint. 

“You are a grand iioreux, Vincent/’ Douor Key had tcV; 
him. “You never have been normal. Blit then, no artist u 
normal; it he were, he wouldn’t he an artist Normal meqr 
don’t create works of art. They eat, sleep, hold down routine 
jobs, and die. You are hypersensitive to life and nature; that’s 
why you arc able to interpret for the rest of us. But it you are 
not careful, that very hypersensitivencss will lead you to your 
destruction. The strain of it breaks every artist in time.” 

Vincent knew that to attain the high yellow note which domi- 
nated his Arlesian canvases he had to be on edge, strung up, 
throbbingly excited, passionately sensitive, his nerves rasped 
raw. If he allowed himself to get into that state, he could paint 
again as brilliantly as he had before. Rut the road led to : 
destruction. 
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“An artist is a nun with his work to do, * he murmured to 
himself How stupid for me to remain alive if I can t paint 
the way I want to punt ’ 

He walked in the fields without his hit absorbing tht powtr 
J: the sun He drink in die mad colours of the skv the ycllo v 
uaftll of hre, the gn.cn htlds md bursting flowers He let tht 
-$iril lash him, the thick ni^ht sky throttle him the sun 
qJEwers whip h * linigin moil to i bursting point As his excitt 
jEnent rose, he lost lus ippetite lor food He be^m to liyc on 
coffee, afasmthe md tobiuo He hy awiki nights with the 
deep colours of the country side rushing pist his bloodshot tyes 
And it last he loided his easel on his hick md went into th 
fields 


His powers tune Inck his stnsc ol the unm sd iluthm of 
natuie, his lhility to sni ish ofi 1 1 ir^t t m is m i It \v hours md 
flood it with gliring bnllnnl sunshine 1 ith thy siw i nev 
picture cieited eitli diy snv a rise m his emotion il giii^c 
He punted thirty sc\cn ein\ >ses without a piusc 
One morning lit iwokc feeling lethai^ic lit ioiil I not 
work He sit on i chair He stired it x will He liudlv 


moved all through the diy The \<> es t ime hick to his tirs 
and told him qutei, queer tiles WliLn ni^ht h 11 h w ilk d to 
the grey rtstiurmt md sit dewn it l little tilde Ht or It red 
Soup The waitress brought it to him A \oict ring shuph 
•n his ear, warning him 

He swept the plate of soup to tht fleer l he dish mushed 
in fragments 

“You’re trying to poison me* lit sc rt mud \ou put 
poison m that soup* ’ 

He jumped to lus iect and kicked o\tr the table Sonic oi 
the customers nn out the door Others stirtd 'll him agape 

“You’re all trying to poison me*’ he shouted You w int 
to murder me* 1 saw you put poison in that soup* 

Two gendarmes cmie in md cairitd him bodily up the hill 
to the hospital 

After twenty four hours he Lecame quite calm and discusstd 
mv* affair with Doctor Rey He worked a little each day, took 
yftdks in the country, reiurned to tht hospital for his supper 
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and sleep. Sometimes he had moods of indescribable mental an- 
guish, sometimes moments when the veil of time and of in- 
evitable circumstance seemed for the twinkling of an eye to be 
parted. 

Doctor Rey allowed him to paint again. Vincent did an 
orchard of peach trees beside a road, with the Alps in the back- 
ground; an oli\e grove with leaves of old silver, silver turning to 
green against the blue, and with orangc-colourcd ploughed 
caith. 

After three weeks, Vincent returned to the yellow house. 
By now the town, and especially the Place Lamartine, was in- 
censed against him. The severed ear and the poisoned soup 
were more than they could accept with equanimity. The 
Arlesians were firmly convinced that painting drove men mad, 
Whc^i Vincent passed they stared at him, made remarks out 
loud, sometimes even crossed the street so as to avoid passing 
him. 

Not a restaurant in the city would allow him to enter the 
front door. 

The childien of Arles gathered bclorc the yellow house and 
made up games to torment him. 

'* Fou-rou! Fou-rou* ” tiny cried out “(ait ofl your other 
car." 

Vincent locked his windows. The shouts and laughter of 
the children drifted through. 

“Fou-rou* Fou-rou *” 

“Crazy mant Crazy man r ’ 

They made up a little song which they sang beneath his 
window. 

Fou-rou was a crazy man 
Who cut of! his right ear. 

Now no matter how you shout, 

The crazy man can t hear. 

Vincent tried going out to escape them. They followed him 
through the streets, into the fields, a idly crowd of singing and 
laughing urchins. 

Day after day their number increased as they gathered before 
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■he yellow house. Vincent stuffed his cars with cotton. He 
.voikcd at his easel, making duplicates of his pictures. The. 
vords of the children came through the cracks and the walls. 
They seared into his biain. 

The young boys bexarnc more bold. They clambcicd up 
iie dram pipes like little monkeys, sat on the window sills. 
Jeered into the room and shouted at Vincent's back. 

“ Fou-roti , rut off your other car. We want your other car 1 ' 
The tumult in the Place Lamartine increased. The boys pul 
ap boarding on which they could climb to the second flow, 
ijney broke the windows, poked their heads in. threw dungs 
at Vincent. The crowd below encouraged them, echoed then 
3ongs and shouts. 

“Ciet us the other ear. We want the other ear’" 

4l Fou-roul Want some candy 5 Look out, jfs poisoned**’ 
"Fou-tou! Want some soup? Look out, it's poisoned*" 

Fou-ron was a ci.v/y man 
Who cut off lus right ear. 

Now no matter how you shout. 

The crazy man can't hear 

The boys pcrchefi on the window sill ltd the cinwd In low m 
a chant. Togethei, they sang with an (\cr using enwu ndo 
" Fon-ron , fou-tou. throw us your ear, throw us your iai*" 
"FOU-ROU, FOU-ROU, 11 MOW US YOUR fc.AU, 
THROW US YOUR KAR»" . 

Vincent lurched up irom his easel. There were three urchins 
sitting on lus window sill, chanting * I Ic lashed out at them. 
They scampered down the boarding. 'I he crowd below roared 
Vincent stood at the window, looking down at them. 

A rush of blackbirds came out of the sky, thousands of caw- 
ing, heating blackbirds. The* darkened the Place Lamartine, 
Swooped down on Vincent, struck him, filled the room, en- 
gulfed him, flew through his hair, into his nose and mouth and 
eyes, buried him in a thick, black, airless cloud of flapping 
wings. 

Vincent jumped onto the window sill. 
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“Go away!” he screamed. “You fiends, go way* Fm God's 
sake, leave me in peace 1 '* 

FOU-ROU, FOU-ROU , THROW US YOUR EAR, 
I II ROW US YOUR EAR*” 

“Go way I Let me alone* Do you hear, let me alone*" 

He picked up the wash basin irom the table aiul flung it 
down at them. It smashed on the cobble stones below. He ran 
about in a rage picking up everything he could lay lus hands on 
and flinging them down into the Place Lam ait me in be hope* 
lcssly smashed. Mis chairs, his easel, his mirroi, his table, his 
hedclothing, his sunflower canvases irom the walls, all rained' 
down on the urchins ol Province. And with each article there 
went a flashing panorama ot his days in the yellow house, of the 
sacrifices he had made to buy, one by one, these simple articles 
wilh which he was to luinish the house oi his hie. 

^When he had laid the room bare, he stood by the window, 
every nerve quivering. He lell across the sill. Mis head hung 
down toward the cobblestone Place. 

to 

A pith ion was immediately circulated in the Place Lamartine/ 
Ninety men and women signed it. 

T o M tty or Tat then: 

Wc, the undersigned citizens of Arles, are firmly convinced 
that Vincent Van Gogh, resident at Place Lamartine, 2, is a dan* 
gerous lunatic, not fit to he lelt at large 

We hereby call upon you as our Mayor to have this madman 
locked up. 

It was very close to election time in Arles. Mayor Tardicu 
did not wish to displease so many voters. He ordered the 
superintendent of police to arrest Vincent. 

The gendarmes found him lying on the floor below the win* 
dow sill. They carried him off to tail. He was put in a cell, 
under lock ana key. A keeper w'as stationed outside his door. 1 

When Vincent returned to consciousness, he asked to see 
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Doctor Rey. He was refused permission. He asked for penal 
and paper to write Theo. It was refused. 

At length Doc tor Rey gained entrance to the tail. 

‘‘Try to restrain your indignation, Vincent , 14 he said, “other- 
wise they will convict you of being a dangerous lunatic, and 
that will be the end ot you. Resides, strong emotion can only 
aggravate your case. I will write to your brother, and between 
us we will get you out of here.” 

“I beg you. Doctor, don’t let Theo come down here He\ 
just going to be married. It will spoil everything for him ” 

‘Til tell linn not to come. I think 1 have a good plan lor 
you .’ 1 

Two days later Doctor Rey cauic back. Tiu keeper was still 
stationed m front ol the cell. 

“Listen, Vincent,” he. said, “I just watched lluin num you 
Out of your yellow house The landlord stored youi lurniture 
in the basement ot one of the cates, and he has your paintings 
under lock and key. Tie says he won't gut them up until you 
pay the back rent 

Vincent was silent. 

“Since you can’t go hack there, I think you had \v 1 u 1 try to 
'work out my plan*. There is no itllmg how often these eptltp 
f tk fits will come hack cm you If you have peace and quiet and 
pleasant surroundings, and don’t excite yourself, you may have 
seen the last of them. On the other hand, tht'y may recur cverv 
month or two So to piotect yourself, and others about you . . . 
I think it would be advisable ... to go into . . 

“. . . A mtuson dr uuitc 

“Yes.” • 

“Then you think I am . . 

“No, my dear Vincent, you arc not You can see for your- 
self that you ate as sane as 1 Rut these epileptic fits are like 
any other kind of fever. They make a man go out of his head 
And when a nervous crisis comes on, you naturally do irrational 
things. That’s why you ought to be m a hospital, where you 
„can be looked after.” 

' '“I see.” 

1 .“There is a good place in St. Remy, pist twenty-five kilo- 
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metres from here- It's called St. Paul de Mausolc. They take 
first, second, and third-class patients. The third class is a 
hundred trams a month You could manage that. The place 
was ioimcily a monastery light up against the base of the lulls. 
It is beautiful, Vincent, and quiet, oh, so quiet. You will have 
a doctor to advise you, and sisters to lake care ol you. The 
liMid will be plain and good Vou will he able to recover your 
health.” 

“Would I he allowed to paint?” 

“Why, of course, old hllow. You’ll be allowed to do what- 
ever you wish . . . providing ii doesn’t injure you. It will be 
just hke being m a hospital with t nunnous giounds. It you live 
quietly ihat way lor a year, sou may he completely cup d ” 

“Hut how will 1 get out of tins hole 3 " 

11 ^ have spuken to the siijh nuu iident ol [Hihce lie lgiees to 
Ut you go to St. Paul de Mausolc. piovidmg I lake you there/* 

“Ard you say it *.s really a nnr plate?” 

“OhXchaiming, Vincent. You'll find loads of tilings to 
paint 

“I imv nice. A hundred liams a month isn’t so iniuh. Pcr- 
hjps that's just vlmi 1 need tor a scat, to quit l me down/* 

“Ol course it is. I have already vwittm tu your biothci, tell* 
mg him about it. I sugg^kd lhai in your picsein state of 
health it would be inadvsable to move voii vuy lar; certainly 
not to Paris. 1 tejd him iliat :n my opinion St. Paul would be 
the very best thing lor you. ' 

“Well, if Thco agrees . - • Anything, iust a> long as 1 don't 
eausc him more trouble. . . * 

“I expect an answer any hour. I'll lonn back when 1 get it/* 

Thco had no alternative. H< acquit ted. lie sent money to 
pay his brother’s hills. Dot lor Key took Vincent in a carnage 
U; the station where they boarded the train for Tarascon. At 
'l arascon they took a little brain h line that wound up a green, 
fertile valley to St. Remy. 

It was two kilometres up a stup hill, through the sleeping 
town, to Si. Paul dc Mausolc. Vincent ami Doctor Rey hired 
a carriage. The ioad led straight to a ridge of black, barren 
mountains. From a short way off Vincent saw, nestled at their 
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base, the soil brow 11 w ills of the monastery. 

The carnage stopped Vuictnl md Doctoi Rcy got out On 
the right ot the road there was a cleared, urmlar spice with 
a Temple of Vesta md 1 1 riumphal Arch 
“How in the world did these ^ct litre? ckmindul Vincent 
“This used to bL an import mt Romm settlement 1 he uvei 
which you see down there onit filled this whole \ dk\ It i mu 
right up to whcic vouic si Hiding As the nur ruedul il i 
town crawled lowti ind lowei down the lull Now nothin^ is 
left here except these deid monuments, and the monistcn 
“Interesting 

“Come, Vincent, Doctor Peyron n t xpeitin^ us 
"They kit the road ind w tlU l through i pitch of pirns to 
the gate ot the monist n Doctoi Rc\ pulled in non knob 
which sounded a loud lx 1 ! \tur i tew monunts the 4 itc 
opened and Doctor P yron ippcutd 

“How do >ou do. Doctor Ptvron? sud DckUii R< \ I hnc 
brought you rnj friend, \ inctnt \ m C to„h is we it ranged h\ 
mail I knoa thit sou will tike good 1 m ot n 111 
“Yes, Doctor Rcy we will tike cire of lum 
“You will toigivi me d 1 iuii Doctoi 1 pist In 1 linn to 
catch that trim bick to V 1 iriseon 

“Ot course Doctor Re) 1 unde 1st ind 
“Goodbye, \ incent, sud Doctor Rcy 15 c lnpp\ uui ,011 
Will get well I will come to see )ou is oiten is I 1 in I>\ the 
end of a year I expect to iuul >ou 1 completely well mm 
‘Thank you Doctor \ou are very kind Goodbye 
“Good-b)C, \ intent 

He turned md w like cl iw ly thiough the p nes 
“Will >ou come in, Vincent? isktd Docuu Ptyron, step 
pmg aside 

Vincent walked pist Doctor Peyron 

The gite of the insane asvluni locked behind him 
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•hi w ml in whuh th( innnuss 1 1 1 w is ike a thud tWss wait 
1 v/ root* i in s mu dt ul disc \dl \ 1 ht lun uks ilw iv^ wore 
the ir hits, sped ults i uks ind li iullin h S>ik ) ust is though 
the \ were oi the pom o| lei m H loi sonuuli u 
Sisfti Dtwlimtl Si# u Si \ ii mt JiiouJ t lit S in, cuiudar- 
kt icon md indkiud m ti j t v Ind 
\m \ ill sleep hue Mtusuui slu sud \l n St you 
\ 11 pull til ufi iiun ior p i i \ ho Ui 1* Men u his h see 
yui'in 1ns c 11 k i wltn mu iu ftt 1 il 

Lh tk n nun silt mi, Iioui in unit to\ u itl r noticed 
nm ctonim md upon \ in m s ii d s sti i Ik i hind 
\illul\ cwnthi long mrn w m< i hu st i S I vli t gown, 
S 1 1 1 \ < tnd h 1 1 k u 1 s m mi., < ut s dil\ Mil lur 

\ in till dioj ptd Ins \ ilisf i id h il I il< U Both suits of 

ili \ ud \\u n 1 with Beds k | n ion i i\ i d u in angle 

[ i\t dt ret i i sm roil ul (1 Sv i li u i w ik < n wind wen* 

Sun^ duty tic ini ok lire d ml in lit uni wi oi iouJi 
I mis tlu w ilN were whitui lie c 1 md in It (tinrt w is a 

lost w tli an uuidar pp ic» in out o n lilt s tit lhtre 

v is i lont limp n the room hun*, just il « the stmt 
\iuttnL wondu d vli\ tl i inn v ti *o quid Ihty did 
i or speak to ill tilur lltv *d mt it ul ot ph) games. 
Ike) k iiu d t n the r w ilkin*, sti I s md 1 1 1 I it the stove 

Tlurt w is i box n ltd to ll l w ill h> tlu held oi lus bed, 

lull Vincent pit ft ltd to ktto hi 1 tin i^ n s s m lus v disc lie 
jut his pipe kbi o mil In ok m tlu l>i \ shovtd the value 
under the bed md w liked out u t< tlu ^ irdtii On the w ly be 
pissed i row oi ilaik, dink loci in s rooms lotktd tight and 
ib indoned 

I he patio tloisttr was ultetlv dcstrltd Hurt wttc large 

421 
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3 ine$ bencith which grew tall and unkempt gnss mixed with 
Tftmpant weeds Ihe walls enclosed i squire of stignant sun 
■ight. Vincent turned to his left md knocked on the door 
the pnvtte house 111 which Doctor Peyron md hi finulj 
rived 

Doctor Peyron hid been a median eh mvtne it Marseilles, 
lifter that an oculist A sue c cist ol out hid c m cd him to 
earch for a maison dc write m the quiet ot the country 
'‘You see, Vincent, sud the Do tor, gripping i coin r oi 
4 i€ desk with each hind, formerly I took t lie ot the huilih ol 
die body At present I tike circ ot the he lit W ot the soul It 
4 the same mi tut 

“You hive hid cxptnen e with tiers oils ths i es Doctoi 
'Jan you explain why 1 cut ill my e it p 
“That is not it all unusual with e pile ptic s \ intent I hue 
jltd two similar casts Ihe luditory nuvts become txticmely 
sensitive, ind the piutnt thinks he can stop the lullucmitions 
jy cutting off the mricle ’ 

. Oh 1 see \nd the trcitmcnts I am to hive ? 
v “Treatments ' 5 Well ah you inus hut at It is 
TO> hot baths a week I insist upon thit \iui \ou must 
tay in the biths tor two houis I hey w 11 cilm you 
‘And whit else im I to do, Doctor? 

“You ire tj lemun pcricctly quitl You must 110L tvtitc 
yoursclt Do not woik, do nut re id do not u s uc oi get up 
:et“ 

* I know I am loo wcik to work 
‘If you do not wish to pnti ipitc in tin rtl .,1011s htc ol S 
Paul, I will tell the sisitrs not to insist upon it It there is inv 
thing you need, tome to 111# 

‘Thank you, Doctor 

“Supper is it fm ’'lou will heir the gon^ iiy to lit mto 
jie pattern of the hospital, Vimuit is quickly as yt u tan It 
Will speed your recovery ’ 

Vincent stumbled through the thiotic girdtn parsed the 
crumbling portico at the t Ui intc to the third tliss building, 
walked by the row ol dark deserted eel s He sat on his bed 
the ward His companions were still sitting about the stove 
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in silence. Alter a time he heard a noise from another room. 
'I he eleven men rose with an air of grim determination and 
stnimed down the ward. Vincent followed them. 

The room in which they ate had an earthen ilooi and no 
window. There was just one long, rough, wooden table with 
ncnches about it. The sisters served the iood It tasted mouldy, 
is in a shoddy hoarding house. First there was soup and 
hkkk bfwid; the cockroaches in the soup made Vincent home- 
aek lor tht resiaiujnts o» Pans N\\t he was sened a dish 
ill chick peas, beans, and lentils His companions ate with 
all their might, brushing the crumbs of black bread Irom the 
* ihk into their hands, and then lukmg them oil with then 
lunguts. 

'I lie meal finished, the men letiuned to the idenln il chairs 
ihm^L tht' stow and digested then lood with inicnsi com nitra- 
tion, When the supper had gone down, the\ jom* one by one. 
mdits. ed, pulled the curtains and w'eiu to sliep. Vnuciii had 
not as \t heard them utter a sound. 

The si\ was iust setting. Vincent stood it the window and 
bulked met the giceii \ alley. There was siijs t ib skv ol pale 
ii .non, against which the' mournful pines stood mil «n designs of 
' 'cpusite black laec. The sight mnvid Vnii e nr to nothing, 
•»ot * wn the faint clcsiie to paint it 

lh stood at the window until the he aw Pmsencal dusk fib 
tered through the lemon sky and lbsoilnd the colour. No one 
■ ame into tht waul to light the* lamp 'flic re* was nothing to do 
in the darkness but llnnk ol one’s lile. 

Vincent undressed and went to lud. lie lay time wide- 
ned, staring at the* rough beams ol tlie c tiling. The angle* of 
the bed pitched him downward towaul the base He had 
lnought Delacroix’s book with him. I Ie fumbled in the box, 
'mind it and held the leather cmcimg against his heart in the 
darkness. The feel ol it reassuud him. He did not belong 
vMth these lunatics who surrounded Inin, but with the great 
master whose words of wisdom and comiort flowed through 
the stiff binding and into his aching heart. 

After a time he fell asleep. He was awakened by a low 
moaning m the bed next to his. The moans became louder and 
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'louder, until they broke into cries and a flood of vehement 
\ words. 

; \ M Go away! Stop following me* Why do you ioliow me? 
"I didn’t kill himl You can't tool me. I know who you are. 
You’re the secret police! Well, search me if you like! I didn't 
steal that money! He murdered himself on Wednesday 1 (Jo 
nyay* For God's sake, leave me alone*” 

Vincent jumped up and pushed aside the curtain. He saw 
blond haired young hoy ol twenty-three, tearing at his night- 
-gown with his teeth. When the boy saw Vincent, he spuing 
to his knees and clasped his hands fcncntly before him 
“Monsieur Mounu-Sully, don't take me away* i ilidn t do 
it, I tell you* I’m not a sodomisL* I’m a lawyer. I'll handle- 
all your cases, Monsieur Mounct-Sully, only don't arrest me* 
I couldn't have killed him last Wednesday! I haven’t the 
money! Look* It isn't here*” 

He tore the covers oil him and began ripping up the bed in a 
paroxysm ol maniacal frenzy, crying out all the while against 
the secret police and the lalse utilisations against him Vnueni 
did not know what to do All the other inmates seenud Lo U 
sleeping soundly. 

Vincent ran to the next bed, slipped aside the tin tain and 
'.shook the man in it The Icllow opened lus eyis and staled at 
Vincent stupidly. 

“Get up and help me quiet him,” said Vincent. “I’m afraid 
he will do himscll some harm.” 

The man in bed began to dribble at ihc right corner of his 
mouth lie let out a stream o[ blubbering, inarticulate sounds 
“Quick,” cried Vincent. “It will lake two ol us to hold him 
down.” 

He iolt a hand on lus shoulder He whirled about. One of 
the older men was standing behind him. 

“No use bother mg with tins one,” said the man. “lie’s ail 
• idiot. Hasn’t uttered a word since he’s been here. Come, we'll 
(juiet the boy.” 

; The young blond had dug a hole in the mattress with his 
^(lgernails and was crouched on his knees above it, pulling out 
JJthe- jtraw and stuffing. When he saw Vincent again, he began 
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homing legal quotations llr beat his hands against Vincent's 
hr st. 

“Yes, yes, 1 killed lnm’ I killed him 1 Hut it wasn't for 
udriasty! 1 didn't do that. Monsieur Mound -Sully. Not last 
AVdmsday. It was lor his money 1 Look* I have it f I hid 
he vvaUtr in the matt i css 1 I'll lincl it Joi you* Only make 
hr M\rrr police stop following me 1 1 can go trie, even it 1 
hd kill him 1 111 cite you eases lo piou . . . Hen 1 I'll dig 
t out ol the maUrrNs*” 

“Take his other aim,' said the old man to Vim ml. 

'Huy held the bnv down on the bid. but bis ravings rang out 
oi over an lioui. Jhnallv, exhausted, his words sank to a tarred 
mirnbling and hi dropped oil in a feverish ship. "I he older 
nan came around to Vuui nfs side 

U)y was studying lor tin bar,” he said “lie over- 
Amkcd his brain These attacks conic on ahoui every rrn days, 
1* mvtr huits auvaiu (mod night to von, Moiincur" 

Hie dLler man u turned to bis bid mil prompilv fell asleep. 
1 meent went once again m the window that overlooked the 
.illiv It ua> still a long rum hriore suiimsi and limbing was 
imI.1i bn* the morning sta» Hr mmmbeud the painting 
)aubij,ny had made ol the morning si.u, cspossitig all the vast 
rt.ice and majest) ol the mmrisi and all the Icelmg of 
narlbreak lor the puny liidivulual who slot id bclcm T , gazing 
it. 

n 


in next morning alter breaklast the ir.cn went out into the 
„aiden lb yond the lar wall v mild he sun the mlgi ot desolate, 
aarren hills, dead since the Romans first crossed them. Vincent 
watched the inmates play lackadaisically at bowls. He sat on 
i stone bench and ga/cd at 'lie thick tins covered with ivy, then 
it the ground dotted with periwinkle The sisters, of the order 
>f St. Joseph d'Auhenas, passed on their way to the old Roman 
ha pel, moused ike figures in black and white, their eyes drawn 
deep into their heads, fingering then beads and mumhling the 
norning piayers. 

After an hour at mute bowls, the men returned to the coo! 
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of their ward. They sat about the unht stove. Their utter 
idleness appalled Vincent. He could not understand why they 
did not even have an old newspaper to read. 

When lie could bear it no longer, he went again into the 
garden and walked about, liven the sun at St. Paul seemed 
to be moribund. 

Tile buildings ol the old monastery had liten [Hit up m the 
conventional quadrangle; on the north was the ward ol the 
third-class patients; on the cast Doctor Pcyron’s house, the 
chapel, and a tenth century cloister, on llu. south the buildings 
of the first and second-class inmates, and on the west, the court 
yard of the dangerous lunatics, and a long, dead-clay wall. Tin- 
locked and barred gate was the only exit. The walls were Uvclte 
feet high, smooth and unscalable. 

Vincent returned to .1 stone heiic.li near a wild rose bush and 
sat down. He tried to reason with himself and gel a clear idea 
of why lie had come to Sr Paul A tcirible dismay and liorroi 
seized him and pieventcd him fmin thinking. In lus heart he 
could fiud neither hope nor desne 

He stumbled toward his quarters. The moment he entered 
the portico of the building he heard the quiet howling ol a dog 
Before he leached the door of tlu waid, the noise had changed 
from the howl ot a dog to the erv ol a wolf. 

Vincent walked down the length ot the ward In the far 
corner, his face to the wall, he saw the old man ol the nighi 
before. The man’s lace was raised to the ceding. He was 
howling with jill the strength ot his lungs, a bestial look on his 
face. The cry of the wolf gave way to some strange jungle 
call. The mourn! ul sound of it Hooded the room 

' “What sort of a menagene am I a prisoner in?” Vincent de- 
manded of himself. 

The men about the stove paid no attention. The wails ol 
the animal in the coiner lose to a pilch ol despair 

*1 must do something lor him,” said Vincent, aloud. 

The blond boy stopped him. 

" M It &s better to leave him alone,” he said. “If you speak to 
ihiiiL, he will fly into a rage. It will be ovei in a few hours.” 

,Tbe walls of the . monastery were thick, but all through lunch 
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Vincent could hcai the changing cries of the afflicted one strain- 
ing through the vast silence, lie spent the afternoon m a far 
corner ol the garden, tiying to escape the frenetic wails. 

That night at suppei, a young man whose left side was 
paialv/cd, grabbed up a knilr, sprang to Ins fecr, and held the 
kniie over his heart with his right hand 

“The time has iome*" he shouted “I shall kill myself’” 

The man on lus right side lose weanlv and gnppul the para- 
lytic’s aim 

‘ Not today, Raymond,’ he said "Today is Sunday.” 

“Yes, yes, today’ I won't live’ I ietuse to live’ Let go ol 
my aim* I want to kill my sell’” 

‘Tomorrow, Raymond, tomorrow This isn't the nghl day,” 
“Let go of my arm* 1 shall plunge this knik into my heart! 

1 till you. I’ve got to kill myself 

*[ know, I know, but not now. Not now.” 

Ik U>ok the kmle tr.rni Raymond’s hand and led him, weep- 
ing mV rage of impotence, back to the ward. 

Vincent tinned to the man next to him, whose ledmnmed 
eyts were watching Ins trembling lingers anxiously as he tried 
tu c «irry the soup to lus mouth 

“What is the matter with him?” he asked. 

The syphilitic lowered his spoon and said, “Not a diy has 
passed lor a whole year that Raymond has not tried to commit 
sun ide.” 

“Why does he tr) it here'” asked Vincent. "Why doesn’t, 
he steal the knife and kill himsLil when isciyone has gone to 
sleep' 1 ” 

“Perhaps he does not wish to die, Nfonsieu!.” 

While Vincent was watching them play l«owU the following 
morning, one of the men suddenly fell to the ground and went 
into a convulsive paroxysm. 

“Quick, It’s, his epileptic lit,” shouted someone. 

“On his arms and legs.” . 

It took lour of them to hold lus arms and legs. The writhing 
epileptic seemed to have the strength of a dozen men. Thff, 
young blond reached into his pocket, pulled out a spoon* ana 
thrust it between the prostrate man’s teeth. 
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“Here, hold his head,” he tried to Vincent. 

The epileptic wtnt through a rising anti falling scries of con- 
vulsions, their peaks mounting evti higher and higher. His 
eyes rolled in their sockets and the foam lathered from the 
corners of his mouth. 

“Why do you hold that spoon in his mouth?” giuntul Vin- 
cent. 

“So he won't bik Ins tongue” 

After a half hour the shuddering mail sank into unconsi imis- 
ness. Vincent and two of the others lamed him to his bed. 
That was the end of the affair; no one mentioned it again. 

By the end ol a fortnight, Vince m had seen e\eiv oik ot his 
eleven companions go through Ins own paituulai ini m ol in- 
sanity: the noisy maniac who lore his ilolhcs oil Ins body and 
smashed eve ly thing in sight, i he man who hnwlul like an am- 
jmal; the two syphilitics; the suicidt monomaniac: ihe para- 
lytics who sufh red from excess oi lury and exaltation, the 
cpilcptu; the lymphomaniac with a persecution numi; the 
young blond who was bung pursued hv see let police 
■ Not a day went hv without some one oi them having a 
StUre; not a day passed hut that Vimuil was called to c.dm vouu 
thomentaiy maniac. I’he thmUlass patients had to he i.uh 
fether’s doctors and nurse*. iVyion hioked in but unu a week, 
and the guardians bothered only with the hist and suond-class 
TC&idents. The men stayed close together, helped each other 
i £ the moments oi affliction, and had endless palioncc; each ol 
them knew that his turn was coming again, soon, and that he 
.Would need the help and torebeaiame ot his neighbours. 

/ It was a fraternity of jouw 

) Vincent was glad that he had come. By seeing the truth 
about the life ol madmen he slowly lost the vague dread, the 
■fear of insanity. Bit lw bit he came to consider madness as a 
-disease like any other by the third week he found lus comates 
moie frightening than if they had been stricken by con- 
sumption or cancel. 

tie often sat and chatted with the idiot. The idiot could 
Ady answer with incoherent sounds, but Vincent felt that the 
9K|low understood him and was pleased to be talking. The 
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>islcis never spoke to the men unless il was' imperative. Vin- 
cent's portion of rational intercourse each week consisted of his 
fi\c minute conversation with Doctor Peyron. 

“Tell me. Doctor," lit said, “why do the men never talk to % 
each other ? Some oi them seem intelligent enough, when' 
they ate well." 

"They can't talk, Vincent, for the minun they begin to taU^ 
they argue, get excited, and bring a seizure u}K>n themselves/ 
So thcy\c learned that the only way they van bvt is by leinaio- 
mg utterly quiet/* 

“1 hey might just as well be dead, mightn't they 5 " 

Pcyion shrugged. “That, my diai Vinmn, is a matter of 
opinion." 

"Rut why don't they at least read. I should think that 
honks . . /* 

“Reading starts thru minds churning, Vincent, and the liisl 
thing *ve know, they have a violent attack. No, my friend, 
they ni\t inhabit the dosed world of then own Theic is no 
need to reel sorry ioz them Don't you it member wlwi Dry- 
den said 3 ‘There is pleasure, sure, in being mad, which none 
but madmen know.' ” 

A month passed ome did Viiuinl have the least de- 

sire to be clsewligjpPTs T or did he notice in any oi the others 
a definite wish to get away. I It* kn» \v tins came from the feel- 
ing that they were all too thoroughly shaireicd lor the life out- 
side 

And over the waid hung the lend odour n! decaying men, 

Vincent held the spirit of bnnseli together rigidly, against 
that day when the desire and strength to paint should return 
to him His fellow inmates vegetated in idleness, thinking only 
:>i their three meals a day In order to discipline himself against 
this surrendei, Vincent refused to eat any of the stale and 
slightly spoiled loud He swallowed only a little black bread 
and soup. Thco sent him a one-volume edition of Shakespeare; 
he read "Richard II," “Henry IV," and “Henry V," projecting 
his mind to other days and other plates. 

He J ought valiantly to keep grid iiom gathering in his heart 
like water in a swamp. 
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Thco Mas now rmnicd Ht md his wife Job inn i wrote to 
/mcent often Thco s ht ilth vv is poor Vincent won ltd mort 
{bout his biothcr thin he did ibout hunstlt He begged 
ohanni to i|i\l Ihco wholesome Duuh lood onet nore, tiler 
"en years ol lestiunnt tuc 

Viment knew ^h it voik disti it ted him liiJimuU better thin 
:jnvthin ' else, ind th t il he couM onl\ ilium himscP nlo it 
Ailh ah his strength il mijit pos My be the Iksl umcdv 
The men in the w ml Inc 1 nothin*, to si e them trom i roiling 
death, he hid his painting wliuh would t kt him out ot the 
is)lum a well uul mpp\ min 

Vt the end o* the sixth week Doctor Pi yum ^uc Vincent 
a little room ior l studio II \\ is done m ^icenish rt\ piper 
and hul twe uunm oi sc i u.run wnh i design 01 \ e i y * il< 
'OSes I he eurlniis md in old um Inn eo e eel w th in up 
solstcr) sp 1 ishtd hk i M intiulli Ind 1> <11 ’cl t he h il I one 
the weilthu inmites who hul died l he loom lookc d oui 
Utk a slintmg eoinlield md lietdoin I hue wue thnk bl k 
yus aeross ill wiiulo \ 

\ metnt promptb punted the linds p tint he i\\ Ire n 
‘he window In the iou oun I \n i 1 1 ill ot o n nun 1 md 
dished to the ^round iPrr i torm \ bound u\ will rm 
down i slope m l 1 m on I the giev oil i*,e ol ic\ ohu li ts 
were some huts mil hills At the top ol the in' is ^ intent 
3Ut a s reat u \ ind while cloud damned in the i u e 
lie returned to the v\ ird it suppu time exult mt Ills power 
jiad not left him He hid com I ice to f ue \ it h nit ure i un 
The kenn*, ioi woik hid held him ind loieed h u to k Ue 
The ms int asylum could not kill him now He w is on the 
road to recovery In i lew month ht would b out lie 
would lx tree to icturn to Pins ind his old iriends I tit w is 
xginning lor him on c more He wrote Ihcoa long tumultu 
aus letter, with deminds lor pigments, eanvis, brushes and in 
foresting books 

The next morning ihc sun cimr out vellow ind hot Ihe 
.icadas in ihe grdtn begin to sing with a hirsh uv lei times 
stronger than tint ol the trukets Vinecnt took hn easel out 
add painted the pine trees, the bushes ind the walks His 
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ward mates came to look over his shoulda, but remained per- 
fectly silent and respectful. 

“1 hey have better manners than the good jK*ople of Arles,” 
murmured Vincent to hunscll. 

1-atc that afternon he went to see Dm tor Peyron. '‘I am 
feeling perfectly well. Doctor, and 1 should like your permission 
to go outride the grounds to paint.” 

“Yes, you arc cettainly looking hitter, Vincent. The baths 
ami quiet have helped you. Hut don't you think it a bit danger- 
ous to go out so soon" 9 

“Dangerous? Why, no. How?” 

“Suppose you . . . had an attack ... in the fields . . .?” 

Vuurnt laughed. “No more attacks lot me. Doctor. Pm 
through with them. I iccl better than I did be ton they be- 
gjn" 

“No, Vincent, Pm afraid ...” 

“Please, Doctor. II I can go wherever 1 wish, and paint 
the things 1 ® lose, don’t you see how much happier I will be?” 

“Well, ifVvork is what you need. . .” 

And so the gate was unlocked foi Vincent. lie loaded his 
easel on his back and went in srjich ol piciuris He spent 
whole days m the Lils behind the asylum. The cypicss trees 
about St. Remy hgflm to occupy his thoughts. He wanted to 
make something of them, like his sunflower canvases. It aston- 
ished him that they had not yet been painted as lie saw them. 
He found them as beautiful m line and proportion as an Egyp- 
tian obelisk; splashes ot black in a sunny landscape. 

The old habits o£ the Arlesian days returned. Each morning 
at sunrise he trudged out wilh a blank canvas; each sundown 
saw it transcribed from nature. If there was any lessening of 
his power and ability, he could not perceive it. Every day he 
felt stronger, more sensitive, surer ol himself. 

Now that he was again master ol his own destiny, he no 
longer feared eating at the asylum board. He devoured his 
food avidly, even the cockroach soup. He needed food for his 
working strength. He had nothing to fcai now. He was in 
complete control of himself 

When he had been in the asylum three months, he found a 
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cypress motif that lifted him out of his troubles, beyond all the 
suffering he had endured. The trees were massive. The fore- 
ground was low with bi ambles and brushwood. Behind were 
some violet hills, a green and iosc sky with a decrescent moon. 
He painted the clump of brambles in the foicgiound very thick, 
with touches of yellow, violet and green. When he looked at 
his canvas that night he knew that he had come up out ol the 
pit and was standing once more on solid earth, his lace to the 
sun. 

In his overwhelming joy he saw himself once again a free 
man. 

Tlico sent .some extra money, so Vincent secured permission 
to go to Arles and recover his pictmcs. The j»eople in the 
Placr Lamartine were courteous to huu, hilt the sight of the 
yellow house made him very ill. He thought he: was going 
to faint, lnslead.of visiting Roulm and Doctor Re y, as he had 
planned, he went in search of the landlord, who had his pic- 
tures. 

Viment did not return to the asylum that night as he had 
promised. 'I lie following day lie was found between Tarn si on 
and St. Remy, lying face downward in a ditch. 

3 

Fevl'r clouded his mind loi time weeks. The tnen in the 
ward, whom lu* had pitied because thcii attacks wcie recurrent, 
were very patient with him. When he recovered sufficiently 
to realize what had happened, he kept repeating to himself 

“It is abominable. It is abominable 1” 

.Toward the end of the thud week, when he was beginning 
to walk about the barren, corridor-like room for a li»Hc exercise, 
the sisters brought in a new patient, lie allowed hmnsilf to 
be led to his bed vciy docilely, but once the sisters wcfc gone, 
■he broke into a violent rage. He ripped all the clothes off his 
body and tore them to shreds, shouting at the top of his voice all 
the time. He clawed his bed to pieces, smashed the box nailed 
to the wall, pulled down the curtains, broke the frame, and 
kicked his valise into a shapeless mass. 
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The inii*tfs never touched i newcomer Vt length two 
;uirdnns cune and hulled the mimic iw ly He was locked 
n i cell down the coriulor He howled like a sivage beast for 
wo weeks \ imtiiL hi ird him m^ht md cl iv Hun the cries 
e ised ilto^ethu \ me t lit v\ it hed llu ^uudims bury the 
um m the httlc cunctety hthuil the elupei 

V tcr r il>lc ht ol depnssitm time ovu \ 111 ent I he mote 
lb lu ilth i turned to normtl tlu nun his hr tin could i< ivon 
i cold b'ood the more JnohsJi i seemed to him to *,o on punt 
114 when it cost so inueh md buui^ht in nothin., \nd jet it 
ie did not work he could not live 
Do tor Pcvron give him sonu 11 eu md wine horn his own 
diU but leluscd to let him go neu lus studio \inunt did 
.10L 1 nnd so long is he \\ is con\ llesun but when his sin ngth 
'etunud ind lie found himsell londenineel to tlu mlolu iblc 
till ness oi his eompmions, lu re soiled 

Do *or Pc ) roll he slid my wo k s necessuy loi me to 
ueoser If vou mike me sit abotil m idleness, like those mad- 
m 11 l sh ill oi oine one ot them 

1 1 now, \ met lit but it w is work m so bird lint In ought 
■ 1 seen Uttek I must keep you iiom tint c'citeincnt 

\o Doctor, it w isn t work It v is going »o \iles that 
ehd it 1 no soonu siw the PI ice 1 am irtmc md the yellow 
house, thin I became ill But it [ nt\ci go hi k there agnn, 
ill never hue tnolhti ittiek Pie ise *cl me go to my studio” 
I am unwilling to tike the ic spoil sihihty in tins nutter I 
shill write to your biother It lie gives his consult, then we’ll 
• t you work ignn 

1 tie leturn Utter trom lheo urging Doctor Pcyrnn o illow 
\ intent to pnnt brought 1 icwvifym*, puu ol news lheo 
w is to become 1 i ither 1 he news mule Vince at hel is happy 
ind strong is lie hid be tote the list itt iek lie sit down mv 
medutelv and wrote Theo 1 flowing Icttei 

Do you know whit I hope, Thco It is tint a firmly wdl 
be tor you what nature, the elods of earth, the griss, the yellow 
corn, and the peisants are lor me Iht biby th it Johinna ts 
designing for you will give you a grip on reality that is other* 
wise impossible in a large city. Now certainly you are youf* 
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jClf deep m nature, since you say that Johann i Urea#? teds her 
dlild quicken ’ 

Once again he went to his studio ind punted the scene train 
Ac birred window, the cornfield with i hide re iptr md i bi*T 
rnn Iht eanvis wis ill yellow except tor the will, which rin 
Jown the slope it a steep, shirp ingle, ind the bukgiound ol 
7iolet tinted hills 

Dr Peyron i< quested in Hue’s wish ind illowed Vincent 
.o go outside the grounds to woik Ih punted the cypress s 
which flowed up out ol tht ground ind i>ourcd into the jtllos 
roof of sun lie did a c im is ol wonun githcrin s oliu the 
oil violtt, and firthu oil \ I low < lire th tic s \ ith lm>n/i 
ruqks and green grey tied i^e the sk> ind the three li^n is ol 

t Vom< n a dup lose 

to his wiy to w rk lu wmld uj md tijk to die me i 
mnng in the iiclds In hi own mind lu von ulu 1 him 
below thise pc isints 

1 “You sec,’ he told one ol them, 1 plouji <n im i m ims 
ust is you plough 1 1 you* f < 1*K 
I he late Pioxtn^il uituiun e ini W i I > il j mil b nils 
The e irth brou At lorth il it \ mills i he hi n t up „nss finned 
about the little lost flow e i n In *,uden th ^iun si i sun 
:rasted with tnc \ ir\in*. shides ol yellow loll i f e 
And with the btc uituinn eimc Vincents iuM strength He 
MW thit his woik v is getting on Good ulcis hi*, in to spnnj 
anew in m* mind hi was hippy in letting them de\elop U 
rause of his long stiy he Ixgin to feel the country keenly It 
vas Very diileicnt in ehu u er horn Vries Mosi of the nusti il 
was stopped b> the hills which oveilookcd the \ illty I he sun 
‘.vas hr less blinding Sow tint he hul come to undust inei 
Ac country ibout St Remv he did not w int ro icist the 
asylum In the caily months ol his stn\ he hid pnyed thi* 
Ac ycir would piss without brt iking his mind Now thit he 
was wrapped m his work, he did not know whether he was 
staying m a hospital or a hotel. Vlthough he frit entirely well 
*e thought it foolish to move tc some t hance pi u e and spent 
another six months getting acqiainted with stringe terrain 
Letters from Pans kept him in high spirits Iheos wile 
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,vas cooking at home for him, and his health was recovering 
apidly. Johanna was cariying the baby without difficulty. And 
:very week Theo sent tobacco, chocolate, paints, books, and a 
en oi twenty franc note. 

'I lie memory ol hr- atta<k aftei the Aihsian trip vanished 
fiom Vincent^ mind. Again and again lit reassured himself 
iliat ll he had never gone back to that tuisul city, he would 
ha\< h ad six months oi noim.il health to his credit. When his 
studies of the cvpiessts and olive gioves dtietl, he washed them 
with walei and a little wine to take- .iwa} the oil in the putt, 
then sent them to Theo. lie received Thco\ aimouiucmcnt 
tii.it lie was exhibiting a niimbei ol his lanvascs at the Jnde- 
j k ui It nts with disappointment. for lu leh that he had not yet 
done his best work. He wanted to hold oil until he had per- 
«<\ led his technique. * * 

1 a ttcis from Theo assured him that his woik vs as goiftg 
aluad at a remarkable pace. He decided that when his yeax w£s 
up at the Asylum, he would lake a house in the village of Sfc 
Ktmv and vcmliimc his painting of the Southland. lie felt 
nn\e again the exult ani joy that had been his m the Arlesian 
d.ivs before (iaugum arrived, when he was painting his sun- 
flow* i panels. 

One aiternoon, wlun he was working csdmly in the fields, 
his mind began to wander. Late that night the guardians oi 
i hi asylum lotind him, several kiloineties ivvay liotn his easel. 
Ills body was wrapped about the trunk of a cypress. 

4 

By the end of the iiftli clay his sense's letiuiud to nonnal. 
What hurt him most deeply was the way his Lcllovv inmates 
accepted the seizure as being inevitable. 

Winter catuc on. Vincent could not find the will to get 
out of bed. The stove in the centre of the ward now glowed 
brightly. The men sat about it in frwc n silence from morning 
until night. The windows of the ward were small and high, 
letting in very little light. The stove heated and spread the 
thick odour of decay. The sisters, withdrawn even farther into 
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:heir black capes and hoods, went about mumbling prayers and 
angering their crosses. The barren hills in the backgrounc 
tood out like death heads. 

Vincent lay awake m his slanting bed. What was it that 
Schcveningcn picture of Mauve's had taught him? “Savon 
:ouffnr sans sc plamdrc Learn to suffer without complaint 
.0 look on pain without repugnance . . . yes. but in that he 
~an the risk of verugo. If he gave in to that pain, that dcsola 
;ion, it would kill him. •There came a time in e\ery man's 
ife when it was necessary to fling ofl suffering as though it 
vere a filthy cloak. 

Days passed, each cxaclly like the last. His mind was bar- 
p cn of ideas and hope. lie heard the sisters discuss his work 
rhey wondered if he painted because he was crazy, or if he w'j. r 
Jra?y because he painted. 

The idiot sat by his bedside and blubbered to him for hours 
Vincent felt a warmth in the man’s liiciidhness and did no: 
:hasc him away. Often he talked to the idiot, for there wa- 
10 one else who would listen. 

“They think my work has driven me crazy,” he said to the 
■nan one day, as two of the sisters passed. “1 know that at 
bottom it is fairly true that a painter is a man loo ninth ab- 
sorbed by what his eyes sec, and is not sufficiently master ol 
he rest of his hie. Hut does that make him unlit to live ii; 
.his world?” 

The idiot only drooled 

It was a line from Delacroix’s book that finally gave him the 
strength to get out of bed. “I discos ered painting,” said Dela 
;roix, "when I no longer had teeth or breath.” 

For several weeks he did not even have the desire to go intc. 
.he garden. He sat in the waid near the stove, reading the 
hooks that Theo sent from Paris. When one of his neighbour: 
was taken with an attack, he did not look up or gel out o: 
his chair. Insanity had become sanity; the abnormal had become 
the normal. It was $0 long since he had lived with rationa 
people that he no longer looked upon his fellow inmates a* 
national. 

-V *Tth sorry, Vincent,” said Doctor Peyron, ‘'but I cannot give 
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you permission to leave the grounds again. In the fumre you 
must slay within the walls " 

“You will permit me to woik nvmy studio?” 

“1 ads isc you against it/’ 

“Would you prdtr me to iommii suicide, Dm tor?” 

“Very well, work in your studio. Hut only lor a lew hours 
a day." 

hven ihc sight of his easel and finish* s wwld not destroy Vin- 
<Liu’s leihaigy. lie sat in tin Monliulli armchair and stared 
through the iron bars at the barren cornfields 

A few days later he was summoned to Doctor Pey ion's office 
lo sign lor a registered letter When he slit open 'he envelope, 
!x lound a clu\k tor foui hundred fiauc*. made out m his 
name. h was tlu Lugtsl sum of uiones ht had <vti possessed 
it oik ume lie wondered wh.il on earth 'I hen had suit 0 for. 

A/y Dew .T 7 indent: 

At last\ Om of vour ean\ases has lm*n Ixnighl lot four bun- 
dled liamM It was Red Vttnyind, tlu one sou panned U Arles 
last spnng It was bought by Anna Hot k. sisli r ol the Dutch 
painter. 

( Yrngiatulations, old hoy f Soon will he selling yon all ovei 
humped Use this money to conn hack to Pans, il Doctor Pcy- 
1011 aglets. 

I have [ceently met a delightful man. Doctor ( iVliel, who has 
a home in Auvcrs-sur-POise, just an hour from Pins Kvciy 
important painter since Daubigny has worked in his home. He 
claims he understands your case thoroughly, and that any lime 
you want to come to Auvirs, lie will lake iare ni jou 

I’ll wnh agivn lomonow . 

Theo. 

Vincent showed Dortoi Peyron and lus wile the letter. Pcy- 
ron read it thoughtfully, then fingered the thtik He con- 
gratulated Vincent on his good fortune. Vincent walked down 
the path, the soft stuff of his brain springing to firm life again 
with feverish activity. Half-way across the garden he *aw that * 
he had taken the check with him but left Then’s letter m the • 
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Doctor’s office. He turned and walked back quickly. 

He was about to knock on the door when he heard his'name 
mentioned inside. He hesitated for a moment, irresolute. 

"Then why do you suppose he did it?” demanded Madame 
Peyron. 

"Perhaps he thought it would be good for his brother.” 

“But if he can’t afford the money . . .?” 

“I suppose he thought it was worth it, to bring Vincent back 
to normal/’ 

“Then you don’t think there’s any chance of it being the 
truth?” 

“My dear Marie, how could there In* 5 This woman is sup- 
posed to be the sister ot an artist. How in the world could a 
person with any perception . . 

Vincent walked away 

At supper he icceiwd a wire lrom Thco. 

NAMFfl HI I. BOY A I 1 1 R SOU JOHANN \ \ND VIM LNT 1 I I LING 

FINL. 

The sale ot his picture, and t Ivc marvelous news from Thee 
made Vincent a well man over night. In the morning lie 
went early to his studio, cleaned his brushes, sorted the canvases 
and studies that were leaning against the wall. 

“If Delacroix can discover painting when he no longer has 
teeth or breath 1 can discover it when I no longer have teeth 
or wits.” 

He threw himself into his work with a dumb fury. lie 
‘copied The Good Samautan alter Delacroix, The Sower ant 
The Digger after Millet. He was determined to take his re- 
cent misfortune with a sort ot northern phlegm. The life oi 
' art was shattering; he had known that when he began. Ther 
why should he take to complaining at this late date? 

.Exactly two weeks to the day after receiving the four himdret 
ifranc check, he found in the mail a copy of the lanuary issue 
of the Mercure de France . He noticed that Theo had chcckec 
,tn artic 1$ on the title page called “Les Isolees.” 
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. That whic.li characterize* all the work oi Vincent Van Gogh 
[he read] is the excess ot force, and the violence in expression. 
In Ins categorical affirmative of the* essential character of things, 
m his often rash simplification ol iorm, m his insolent desire to 
look at the sun lace ro lace, in Liu passion n< his drawing and 
colour, there lies revealed a powerful one, a m.ili. a darer who is 
sometime* brutal, sometimes ingi miously delicate. 

Vincent Van Gogh is of tlu sublime lint ol Prans Hals. His 
reabsm goes beyond the truth of those great huh burgers of 
Holland, so healthy in body, so well balanced in mind, who 
wen* his ancestors. What marks his canvases is his conscientious 
smd/ of Hinraitir, his continuous leanh for ilu* i|uint< ssena ' 
oi iaih object, Ins deep and almost ihildhke lo.e ot ualiuc and 
truth. 

Thu robust and true arlist with an illumined soul, will he 
tier know the |o\«. of being ichaLulitntrd bv the public? I do 
nm tlunk lie is too simple, and at the same time too subtle, 
lor our contemporary bouigeois spirit lie will ne\cr lu alto- 
gether understood except b\ his biotlut artisis. 

C tlbcu tune?. 

Vincent did not show the article to Doctor Piymn. 

All hi* strength and lusl for life came back to him. He 
painted a picture of ihc ward in which he slept, painted the 
superintendent oi tin; buildings, and then his wile, made more 
copies after Millet and Delacroix, filled his nights and days 
with tumultuous labour. 

By going carefully over the histoiy of his illness, he saw 
clearly that his su/aires were cyclical m nature, coming every 
three months. Very well, if he knew when they were to come, 
he would be able to lake care of housed!. When his next at- 
tack was due, he would stop w r ork, go to bed, and prepare him- 
self for a brief indisposition. And after a few days he would 
be up again, just as though he had been sulTe/ing liom nothing 
more than n slight cold. 

The only tiling that now disturbed him at the asylum was' 
the intense religious nature of h the place. It seemed to him 
that with the coming of the dark winter, the sisters had suffered 
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a hysterical seizure. Sometimes, as he watched them mumble 
.heir prayers, kiss their crosses, finger their beads, walk with, 
;heir eyes glued to their Bible?, tiptoe into the chapel for prayer 
and services five and six times a day, he had difficulty in de- 
termining who were the paiienls in this insane asylum, and who 
the attendants. Since his days in the Bormage he had had a 
lorror of all religious exaggerations. At moments he found the 
sisters' aberrations preying upon his mind. He drove himsell 
more passionately into his work, trying to wipe the image ol 
the black-hooded, black-caped creatures from his mind. 

He gave himself forty-eight hours leeway before the end of 
the third month, going to bed in perfect health and spirits. He 
pulled the curtains of the bed about him so that the sisters, 
shaken by their ever rising religious exaltation, could nor de- 
t-troy his peace of mind. 

> The day arrived when his seizure was due. Vincent awaited 
ft eagerly, almost with affection. The hours dragged by. 
Nothing happened. He was surprised, then disappointed. The 
second day passed. lie still ielt completely normal. When 
the third day drew to an end without mishap, he had to laugh 
at himself. 

‘Tve been a fool. I've seen the last of those attacks, aftei 
alL Doctor Pcyron was wrong. From now on I don t have 
to be airaid. Fvc been wasting my time, l)ing 111 bed this 
way. Tomorrow morning I*m going to get up and work.” 

In the dead of the night, when everyone was asleep, he 
climbed quietly out of bed. He walked down the stone floored 
ward in his bare feet. He made his way in the dark to the cel- 
lar where the coal was stored. He tell to his knees, stooped 
Up a handful of coal-dust, and smeared it over his face. 

“You see, Madame Denis ? They accept me now. They 
know 1 am one of them. They did not trust me bcfoic, but 
now I am a gucule notre . The miners will let me bring them 
ihe Word of God.” 

• The guardians found diim there shortly after dawn. He tvas 
whispering chaotic prayers, repeating broken bits of scripture, 
.^SWcfing the voices which were pouring queer tales into his ear. 

His religious hallucinations continued for several days. When 
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he came back to his senses, lie asked one of the sisters to send 
/or Doctor Peyron. 

“I ihink I would have avoided this attack, Doctor,” he said, 
“if it had not ban lor all the religions hysteria I am exposed to. ' 

Doctor Peyron shrugged, leaned against the bed, and pulled 
V mcent's curtains behind him. 

“What can I do, Vmvcnt? It is just so, i /cry winter- 1 
do not appiove bur neither can f tutuhre. The sisters do 
good work, m spite of all." 

“Ik that as it may,” said Vincent, “it is hard enough to ke<p 
sane among all the madmen, without being exposed to religious 
insanity in the bargain. I had passed the tune lor my attack. * 

“ViiKint, do not ih luck yourself. That attack had to come. 
Your nervous system works itself up to a crisis eury thiie 
months. If youi hallucinations had not been religious, they 
vouhl hau. been ol some otlur nature.” 

"fi 1 have another, Doctor, 1 shall ask my biothei to take me 
jvjj." 

“As you say, Vincent.” 

I le returned to work m his studio on the first real day of 
opting. He painted the scene out of his window again, a field 
ol stllovv stubble bung ploughed, lie contrasted the \iokl- 
Mnicd ploughed earth with the stnps of yellow stubble against 
the hackgiound of hills The almond trees htgan to blossom 
everywhere, and once again the sky became pale lemon at sun- 
set. 

The eternal re-creation of nature brought forth no new life in 
Vma nt. Tor the first time since he hod grown accustomed to 
Ins companions, their mad babblings and periodic sei/uies tore 
lm nerves and ripped into his vitals. Nor was there any escape 
from the mouse-like, puying creatures in black and ulut* 'I he 
vuy sight of them sent shivers ol apprehension through Vin- 
cent. 

“Theo,” lie wrote to his brother, “it would make me un- 
happy to leave St. Rciny; there is much good work to be done 
here yet. But it I have another attack of a religious nature, it 
will be the fault of the asylum, and not ruy nerves. It will only 
take two or three more ol them to kill me 
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“Be picparcd. If I have another religious seizure, I slul 
save for Pans the instant I am able to get out of bed. Perhaps 
,t would be best for me to come north again, where one tan 
■ely on a certain amount of sanity. 

“What about this Doctor Gachet ot yours 3 Will he take 
personal interest m my case?” 

Thco replied that he had spoken to Doctor Gachet again, am' 
hown him some of Vincent's can vasts Doctoi Gachet v\:e 
?ager to have Vincent come to Auvcrs and paint in his lions* 

“He is a specialist, Vinctnt, not only in nervous diseases, but 
n painters. I am convinced that you could not be in bun 1 
lands. Any time you wish to come, pisl wire me and l will 
:atch the first train for St Rcmy.” 

The heat ot early spring came on. J’hc cicadas began to sing 
!n the garden Vincent painted ihe portico of the third 
:las$ ward, the walks and tret's m the gardens, Ins own poilian 
n the minor. He worked with one eye on his canvas and the 
ither on the calendar. 

His next seizure was due in May. 

He heard voices shouting at linn in the empty coiiidors. He 
answered them, and the echo of lus own voice came back like 
he malignant call ol fate. This time they found him m the 
:hapel, unconscious. It was the middle of May befoie he u 
;overed from the religious hallucination* that went twisting 
hrough his brain 

Thco insisted upon coming to St. Rcmy to get him Vinccn* 
wanted to make the trip alone, with one oi the guardians put 
:ing him on the tram at Tarascon. 

Dear Thco: 

I am not ail invalid, nor yet a dangerous beast. Let me provt 
a both you and myself that T am a normal being. If I can wicncl 
myself away from this asylum with my own strength, and take 
ip a new litc in Auvers, perhaps ! shall be able to conquer tin 
aalady of mine. 

I give myself one more chance. Away from this mahon d<\ 
ipus, I feel confident that I can become again a rational persor 
frorti what you write me, Auvcrs will be quiet and beautiful 
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tf I live carefully, under the eyes of Doctor Cachet, 1 am con*' 
vinccd that I will conquer my disease. 

I shall wire you when ray train leaves Tarascon. Meet me at 
die Care de Lyon. I want to lease here Saturday, so that I GUT 
spend Sunday at home with you and Johanna and the little one. 



BOOK EIGHT 


AUVliRS 

i 

Theo could not sleep all that night lur anxiety. Tic left for 
Ac Gare dc Lyon two hours btfoit Vincent’s train could pos- 
sibly arnve, Johanna had to stay home with the baby. She 
Stood oil the terrace of their fourth flooi apaitmem on the Cate 
Pigalle and peered thiough the lc a\ es ol 1 lie great black tree 
that covered the Iront of the house. She cageily watched the en- 
trancc of the Cate Pigalle fm a carnage which would turn in 
from the Rue Pigalle 

It was a long distance from the Gare dc I a on to Theo’s 
house. To Johanna it seemed an eiidh ss lime oi waning. She 
began to fear that something had happened to Vincent on the 
tram. Lm at length an open juuic ten. id in limn the Rue 
Pigalle, two meny faces nodded to her, and n\o hinds waxed. 
She Miamed to catch a glimpse of Vincent. 

* The Cate Pigalle was a ntt blinked oil at the end 

by a garden court and the lulling cornu ol a slime house. 
There were only two long buildings on eiihei side ol the pros- 
perous and lespcctable looking street, 'lheo lived at number 
8, the house nearest the impasse; it was set hack Jrum a little 
garden and had a private trottoir all its own It took the fiacre 
DUt a few seconds to draw up before the big black Lice and the 
^trance. 

\ Vincent bounded up the stairs with llieo at his licxls. Jo- 
hanna had expected to see an invalid, but the man who flung 
his arms about her had healthy colour, a smile on lus lace, and 
expression of great resoluteness. 

• ‘‘He seems petfeedy well. He luoks much stronger than 
Thco,” was her first thought. 

But she could not bring herself u> look at his car. 

* “Well, Theo/* exclaimed Vincent, holding Johanna's hands 

444 
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and looking at her approvingly, “you certainly picked yourself 
a fine wile.*' 

“Thanks, Vincent," Luglted Then. 

Then had chosen in the tiadition of his mothci. Johanna' 
had the same soil bmwn eyis as Anna Cornelia, the same tender 
reaching out in full sympathy and compassion. Already, with 
her child but a few months old, there was the faint touch of the 
coming matriarch about her. She had plain, good (entires, an 
almost stolid oval lace, and a mass ol light hiown hair combed 
back simply from a high Dutch brow, ller love for Thco in- 
cluded Vincent. 

Then drew Vincent into the bedroom, whcic the baby was 
sleeping m his cradle. The two men looked at the child in 
silence, tears in their eyes. Johanna sensed that they would 
like to be alone lor a moment; she tiptoed to the door. Just 
as she put her hand oil the knob, Vincent turned smilingly 
to her and said, pointing to the ciochctcd cover over the 
cradle, 

“I>o not cover him too much with lace, little sister.” 

Johanna closed die door quit tly behind her. Vincent, look- 
ing down at the child once more, kit the awful pang of barren 
men whose llcsh leaves no llesh behind, whose death is death 
eternal. 

Thco read his thoughts. 

“There is still time lor you, Vincent. Some day you will 
find a wife who will love you and share the hardships ol your 
life.” 

“Ah no, Thco, it’s too late.” 

“1 found a woman only the other day who would be [»erfcct 
for you,” 

“Not really! Who was she 3 ** 

“She was the girl in ‘Terre Vicrge,’ by 'Imgcncv. Remem-* 
her her?” 

“You mean the one who woiks with the nihilists, and brings., 
the compromising papers across the frontier?” 

“Yes. Your wife would have to bo somebody like that, 
Vincent; somebody who had gone through life’s misery to the 
very bottom . , .** 
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. . And what would she want with me? A one-eared 

man?” 

Little Vincent awakened, looked up at them and smiled. 
Theo lilted the child out of the cradle and placed him in Vin- 
sent’s arms- 

“So soft and warm, like a little puppy,” said Vincent, feeling 
.he bahy against his heart. 

“Here, clumsy, you don't hold a hah) like that.” 

"I’m afraid I'm more at home holding a paint brush.” 
rThco took the child and held him against his shoulder, his 
.lead touching the baby's blown cui Is. To Vincent they looked 
as though they had been r arved out ol the same stone. 

“Well, Thto boy,” lie said resignedly, “each man to lus own 
medium. You create m the In mg flesh . . . and I'll create in 
paint ” 

“Just so, Vincent, just so.” 

■ A nunibei ot Vincent's friends tame to Then’s that night to 
welcome him hack The first annul was Aimer, a handsome 
young mail with flowing locks and a beard which sprouted out 
of each side of his chin, but conjured up no hair m the middle. 
Vincent led him to the bedroom, wheic Tlvo had hung a 
Monticclh bouquet. 

, “You said in vour aitide, Monsieur Auiiei, that I Was the 
sole paintci to perceive the chromatism ol things with a me- 
tallic, gem-like quality Look ai this Moutiulli. T’ada achieved 
it years before I even came to Pans.” 

At the end of an hour Vincent gave up trying to persuade 
Aurier, and piesenled him instead with one of the St. Remy 
cypress canvases in appreciation lor his aitide. 

Toulouse -Lauircc blew in, winded from six flights of stairs, 
but still lulaiious and ribald as ever. 

- “Vincent,” he exclaimed, while shaking hands, “I passed an 
undertaker on the stairs. Was he looking for you or me?” 
a “For yod Lautrcd He couldn’t get any business oul of mo.” 

“I’ll make you a little wager, Vincent. I’ll bet your name 
'.comes ahead of mine in his little book.” 

' '‘You’re on, What's the stake?” 

. “Dinner at the CaW Athens, and an evening at the Op£ra*” 
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“I wish you fellows would make your jokes a trifle lesr 
macabre,” said ITieo, smiling family. 

A strange man entered the ftont door, looked at Laurrec 
and sank into a chair in a far corner. Even one wailed for 
Laulrec to present him, but he iust went on talking. 

“Won’t you introduce your friuuP’ asked Vincent. 

“That’s not my friend,” laughed Lauticc. “That’s my keef xr* 

There was a moment ol pained silence. 

“Hadn't you heard, Vincent? 1 was non (onipns mentis for 
a couple ot months. They said it was Irom loo much liquor 
so now I’m drinking milk I'll send you an invitation to my 
next party There’s a picture on it of me milking a cow iron' 
the wrong end'” 

lohanna passed about leiicshmcnls. Everyone talked at the 
sime time ami the air giew thick with tobano smoke. It re- 
minded Vincent oi the old Pans days. 

“How is Cieoiges Scuiat getting along 5 ” Vincent asked Lau 
tree. 

“Georges* Mean to tell me joii don't know about him' 5 ” 

“Theo didn’t write me .invilimg,” said Vincent “What i: 
it 5 ” 

“Georges is dying of consumption. The dot lor s.ivs he won* 
last beyond his thirty-Jirst luithday.” 

“Consumption* Why, Georges was strong and healthy. How 
in the • . .?” 

“Overwork, Vincent,” said Then. “It's lxcn two ycais since 
you’ve seen him? Georges drove himself like a demon. Slep 
two and three hours a day, and worked himself iurmusly al 
the rest of the tune. Eton that good old mothci ol his couldn’ 
save him,” 

“So Georges will be going soon,” said Vincent, musingly. 

Rousseau came in, carrying a bag ot home made cookies fo- 
Vincent. Pere Tanguy, wearing the same round straw hat, pre 
seated Vincent with a Japanese print and a sweet speech abou 
how glad they were to welcome him back to Paris. 

At ten o’clock Vincent insisted upon going down ai 
a litre of olives. He made everyone cat them, even 
guardian. 


d buyim 
Lautreo 
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“If you could once see thos£ silver-green olive groves in 
Provence,” he exclaimed, “you would cat olives for the rest 
jf your life.'* 

“Speaking of olive groves, Vincent,” said 1 -autrec, “how did 
you find the Ailc-sicnnes^’ 

The following morning Vincent cairn cl the pcr.imbiil.itoi 
down to ihc street fot Johanna so that the baby might have his 
xour of sunshine on the private tool to/ r . V nuent then went 
back to the apaitmcnt and stood about in lus shut sleeves, look- 
ing at the walks. They were covered with his pictures In the 
.lining room ovti the mantelpiece was the Potato fauns, in tin 
jiving room the ljindstnpi fa row ‘hies, and Night I 'ini' on t/u 
Rhone, in the bedroom, Blooming On hinds To tlic despan ol 
Johanna's femme dr nitnugr, the ie. we it huge piles ol 1111 
framed canvases unJu the beds, under the sola, under tin* uip- 
Soard, and stacked solid in the spare room. 

While rummaging ior something in Thco\ desk, Vuuuit 
:ame across large packages ot letuis ti«d with lu.ivx cord lie 
was arna/ed to find that they were Ins own letters Then had 
carefully guarded every line his bt other had written to him 
since that day, twenty years lv line, when Vint c nr had fill 
Zundert for Goupils m The Hague. Ml in all, theic wen 
seven hundted letrers. Vincent wondued why in the world 
Thco had saved them. 

, In another pait ot the desk he found the drawings that hr had 
DCen sending to Thro lor the past ten years, all tanged neatly m 
periods; here wtre the miners and thru wives fiom the llonn- 
‘age period, leaning over then tar/l. heir the diggers and 
sowers in the fields near Kite 11; hcie the old men and women 
from The Hague, the diggers in the Geest, and the fishermen 
of Schcvcningcn; here the |K>taio cutm and weavers of Nucnon; 
Jhcre the rcslauiants and sticet scenes of Paris; here the early 
sunflower and orchard sketches from Arles; and here the 
garden of the asylum at St. Remy. 

‘Tin going to have an exhibition all my own 1 ” he exclaimed. 

.JHLe took all the pictures ofl the walls, threvy down the pack- 
ages of sketches, and pulled piles of unframed canvases from 
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under every piece ot furniture. He sorted them out very care- 
fully into periods, ITien he selected th; sketches and oils which 
best caught the spirit of the place in which he had been work- 
ing In the foyer, wlieie one entered irom the hallway of the 
lumsc, he pinned up about thirty of his fust studies, the Borains 
mining out of the mines, leaning over their oval stoves, eating 
suppvi in their little sharks. 

“'lliis is the charcoal loom,” he announced to himself. 

He looked about the rest of the house and decided that the 
bathroom was the next least important space. He stood on a 
i hair and tacked a row of liiun studies ahout the lour walls in 
a straight line, studies of the lh.ih.inl jvisants. 

“And this, ot course, is the caipcutcr's pencil room.” 

Mis nc\l selection was the kilt )u n I lire he put up his Hague 
md SHieveningcn skeuhes, the view fioin his window over 
i lie lumber yard, the sand dunes, the fishing smacks being 
diawn up on the beach. 

“Chandler three/’ he said; “wjuf mlou? mom.” \ 

In tlie little spare loom he pul up hii canvas of his friends 
fhe Dc Croors, the Potato Eifta r; it was the first oil in which 
he had expressed him sell lulls All about it he pinned dozens 
ot studies ol the wcavcis ot Nuenen. die peasants in mourning, 
the grawyard behind his father's church, the slim, tapering, 
steeple. T 

In his own bedroom he hung the oil paintings fioin the Paris 
period, the ones he had put on Theo\ walls in the Rue*I*epte 
the night he left for Arles. In the hung room he crowds 
every last blazing Arlesian canvas hr could fit on the w&Rl; 
In Thco’s bedroom he put up the piuuies he had created whilj 
m the asylum at St. Remy. 

His job finished, he cleared the floor, put on his hat and ctfat* 
walked down the tour flights of stairs, and wheeled his name^ 
sake in the sunshine of the Cite Pigalle, while Johanna held hi? 
arm and chatted with him in Dutch. ■ ‘ 

Theo swung in from the Rue Pigalle at a little after twelve, 
waved to them happily, broke into a run, and scooped the baby 
out of the perambulator with a loving gesture. They left thfe 
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carriage With the concierge and walked up stairs, chatting 
■animatedly. When they came to the front door, Vincent stopped 
them. 

‘Tm going to take you to a Van Gogh exhibition, Thco and 
Jo,” he said. “So steel yourself ioi the ordeal.” 

, “An exhibit, Vincent?” asked Thco. “Where?” 

.“fust shut you* eyes / 1 said Vincent. 

i .'He threw the door open and the three Van Goghs stepped 
■Into the foyer. Thco and Johanna ga/cd about, stunned. 

*'*.• "When I was living in Ktlcn,” said Vincent, “lalhei once 
remarked that good could never grow out of bad l replied that 
not only it could, but that 111 nit it must. II you will follow 
me, my dear brother and si si* r, 1 will show you the stor) ul a 
man who began middy, like an awkwaid child, and olta ten 
years of constant labour, aimed at . . . but you shall du'dr 
that for youi selves / 1 

He led them, in the piopei chronological sequence, horn 
room to room. 'I hey stood like time visitors 111 an ait galluy. 
looking at this work winch was a man’s hie Tin y kit the 
slow, painful growth of the artist, the fumbling toward matu 
rity of expression, the upheaval that had taken place in l\ms, the 
passionate outburst ol his puwcilul voice m A lies, which caught 
up all the strands oi his years ol labour , . . and then , 
the smash . . . the St Rcmy canvases . . . the irunal striv- 
ing to keep up to the bla/e oi citation, and the falling slowly 
3 tway*. . . tailing . . falling . . . falling . . . 

They looked at the exhibit through the eyes ol casual stian- 
jpsrss Belorc them the) saw', in a bnct half hour, the Kcapitula- 
* 4 tjon of one man’s stay on earth. 

Johanna served a typical Brabant lunch. Vincent was happy 
'•jUSt to taste Dutch food oner again, Aftei she had cleared away, 
the two men hr then pipes and chatted. 

' '■ “You must be very careful to do everything Doctor Gachct 
'tells you, Vincent.” 

■' ■ “Yes, Theo, 1 will.” 

“Because, you see, he's a specialist in nervous diseases. If 
?ydu carry out his instructions, you are’sure to recover.” 
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“1 promise.” 

“Cachet paints, too. He exhibits each year with* the Jnde- 
pendents under the name of V Van Ryssel ” 

“Is his woik good. Thar ’ 

“N T >», I shouldn't say so 15m Ik's one of those men who 
base a genius tor iecognr/mg guiui, lie came to Pans at the 
age of twenty to study medium, and became friends with 
Courbet M.itgcr, Ch.mipflnuy, and Proudhon, lie used to 
tru|iieni the cafe La Nomclk Athens, and soon was intimate 
with Manet, Renoir, Degas, Durante, and Chuuk Monet. 
Daubigny and Daumici p.unti tl in h.s boost yv.ais beloic there 
t \vn was siu h a thing as Impn ssioiusin M 

“You don't say 1 ’’ 

‘\caily everything he has was painted eilln r in his garden 
oi his living loom. Pissano. Giullanium, Sisley, Delacroix, 
tlicybc all gone out to work with C ini her m Anvers. You’ll 
find tanvjscs of Cezanne, Laulicc and Seurat on the walls, too. 
I tell you, Vincent, their hasn’t been an important painter 
uuc the middle of the century who wasn't Doitor Cachet’s 
mend ” 

“Whoa* Wait a imnuti, llico, yon’u Lightening me. I 
don't belong in mkIi illustrious company lias lu sun any of 
mV work yet 3 ' 

‘You idiot, why ch> you stippost lu\ so c.ign to have you 
unite to Auvers?'* 

“Messed if 1 know.'* 

“lie thought your Arlesian niglit Mates in the last Imlepend- 
cuts the best canvases in llic whole show. I swiar to you, when 
I showed him the sunflower pamls you painted lor Gauguin 
and the yellow house, the tears ume to his eyes lie turned to 
me and said, ‘Monsieur Van Gogh, your hroihei is a great 
artist, There has never been anything like the yellow of these 
sunflowers before m the history oi art. These canvases alone, 
Monsieur, will make your brother immortal.’ J> 

Vincent scratched his head and grinnuj. 

“Well,” he said, “if Doctor Gac.heL itch that way about my 
sunflowers, he and I shall get along together/ 
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Doctor Cachet was down at the station to meet Theo and 
Vincent. He was a nervous, excited, jumpy little man with an 
feager melancholy in his eyes. He wiung Vincent's hand warmly. 

, , “Yes, yes, you will find this a real painter's village. You 
Will’ like it here. I scc.you have bioughl your easel. Have you 
enough paints? You must begin work immediately. You will 
rjiaye dinner with me at my house this ahetnoon, yes* Have 
£oU brought some of your new canvases? You won't find 
Arlesian yellow hcic, I’m afraid, but there are oilier 
iPgjf^ycs, yes, you will find other things. You must come to 
g^jpapusc to paint. I will give you vases and tables that have 
ifasjBtn .painted by cveiyone from Daubigny to Lautrrc. How do 
^bll^fgel? You look well. Do you think you will like it hen? 
if E& yes, wc will take care of you. We’ll nuke a healthy man 
d^KoCyou!” 

\-Fjpam the station plalform Vincent looked over a patch of 
Jt&R U> whcic the green Oise wound through the fertile valley. 
& .ran a htllc bit to one side to get a full view. Theo spoke 
fin. i* low tone to Doctor Cachet 

fc ."f ; b!Cg of you, watch my brother carclully,” he said. “II 
MU J *ee any symptoms of Ins trouble coming, telegiaph to me 
W^ncc. I must be with him when he ... he must not he 
wjfcd to . . . there are people who say that . . ” 

•***Tut! Tull” interrupted Doctor Cachet, dancing from one 
to the orher and rubbing his little goatee vigorously with 
*' *'ifldex finger. “Of course he’s crazy. Hut what would you? 
artists are crazy. That’s the best thing about them. I love 
that way. I sometimes wish I could be crazy my self 1 
excellent soul is exempt from a mixture of madnc>s r Do 
*yfyx know who said that? Aristotle, that's who.” 

Sfr’’ w I know, Doctor,” said Theo, “but lie is a young man, only 
'j$iirty-seven. The best part of life is still before him.” 

^ Doctor Cachet snatched off his funny white cap and ran his 
rbandjbrough his hair many times, with no apparent purpose. 

him to me. I know how to handle painters. I will 
mi a well man of him in a month. I’ll set him to work* That 
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.vill cure him Til nukr him paint Tny portrait Right way* 
This afternoon 1 11 get his mind olT his illness all right ' 

Vincent c tint bick, eh using bu bit itlis ol pure country air* 
‘You ought to bring |<> md tlu little cut out lieu, I hto 
'is i cimit to r use clnldrc n in tlu t its 

Yes, )rs, > t»n must tome on i Sm div uni spend the whole 
di\ wnh us, cried ( iidui 

lh ink vmi 1 veulic hi e th i 1 uiv much Hen coitus my 
ti un (tcodb)C Doctoi CiIlIui think \ <i\i for likin' tare of 
ni) biother Vincent wi tt to me c <r> di> 

Doctor Cache l had i hibit oi holding people it the elbow 
md propelling them Joru tie! in the due lion he \\i h<d to go* 

Hi pushed \ intern ih id ol him kept up \ lie* sous ilow of 

i ilk in l hi*h \ or c scumbled up lm oi \ei «tion ii swered* 

i s ovii c | tit slum md etc luge d \ n cent m i puliuu „ mono- 

c v,U( 

111 Its the roul to the \ ill i _,c le sue! tin long one, 
ti tight du id But conic, 1 1 1 like von up this lull and give 
I m a ie i] \n\\ 5 oil dour mind v' i'l mill the easel on 

i in Ink 3 ihits the Citholu cluirch m Uic le I line vou 
noli (J thit tli< l ithohes ilwi)<- hi Id ’hui el me lies on & 

1 ill, sc lint people will look up to ill# in ? 1)< ,r, deir, I must 

le I'Hiuif, old this gride seems ‘tn*pu e c rv nil Those are 
hmlj coi nlu Ids innl ihcv ? Vmeis is suiroun h d b\ them 
/on must otm ind punt this held some turn Ol eoiirse it*s 
not is yd\w» is the Pio\cn\d ve , dm the ecmctcry 

oi the right we put it up here on the crest of the hill, 

o\trli oking the riser ind the \allc , do \e u think il makes 
midi djllucnce te de id people where thrv lit? . . wr gave 
them the lmchest spot in the whole Oi e \ dlc\ shill we 
in' 1 . . you gel the tie irest vuw ol the liver horn inside 
we 11 be ible lo su ilmost to Pomtoisc yts ihc gate is 
jpen, just push it . lints right . now i*nt this pleasant? 

, . we built the wills high to keep the wind out ... we bury 
Pitholics and Piotestants alike here . 

Vincent slipped the e iscl off h»s hick ind walked a little 
ahead ot Doctor Gachet to escape the Bow of words The 
cemetery, which had been laid at the very crest ot the hill, was. ft- 
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neat square in shape. Part of it ran downward on the slope.. 
Vincent went to the back wall, from where he could sec the 
whole Oise valley flowing beneath him. The cool green river 
Wound its way gracefully between banks of brilliant \eiilme. 
* r To his right he saw the thatched rooks of the village, anti just 
a short distance beyond, another slope oil the top oj which was 
a chateau. The cemetery was lull ot clean May sunshine and 
early spring llowcrs It was looted by a delicate blue cky. 
The complete and hcautilul quiet wa* almost the quiet from 
beyond the grave . 

“You know, Doctoi Gjihct," said Vincent, “it did me good 
to go south. Now I see the North better. Look how much violet 
there is on the lar river bank, wheie the sun hasn't struck the 
gieen yet.” 

“‘Yes, yes, violet, violet, that’s just what it is, cio . . ." 

“And how sane,” murmured Vincent. “How calm and icst- 
ful.” 

They wound down the hill again, past the coinfields and the 
church, and took the stiaight road on theti light to the heart of 
the village. 

“I regret T cannot keep you at my house," said Doctor 
Gachct, “hut alas* we have no loom. I will take \ou to a good 
inn, and every day you will come to my house to juint, and 
make yourself at home.” 

The doctor tbok Vincent by the elbow and propelled him 
beyond the Maine, down almost to the river bank, where there 
was a summer inn. Gachet spoke to the piopnctoi, who agreed 
to give Vincent room and board fur six I uncs a day. 

“1 will give you a chance to get settled now,” cited Gachct. 
“But mind you come to dinner at one o'clock. And bring your 
easel. You must do my portrait. And Id me see some of your 
new canvases. Wc will have a grand chat, yes ? ” 

As soon as the doctor was out oi <“.ghi, Vuuent picked up 
his belongings and stalked out the front door. 

' *‘Wait a minute,” said the proprietor “Where are you go- 
ing?” 

'> 4, I am a labourer,” replied Vincent, “not a capitalist. I cannot 
pay your six francs a day.” 
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He walked back to the Place and* found a lntlc cafe exactly 
>ppositc the Maine, called Kavoux’s, where he could get room 
nd hoaid for three francs lilt\ a day. 

K ivoux's cate was the meeting place of the peasants and la- 
»i Hirers who worked .uotind A users. \ sue % 11L hamd a little 
mi on the right as he walked m, and all the wax down the 
nle of die daik t dispirited loom, tough wooden tahb s and 
•ei'ches. \l tin* rear of tlu call, behind the bar sxiih a hil* 

• trd table \viih a soiled and tom green covciing. It was the 
Midi and joy of R.nouVs. A dooi at the rear led to the hack 

'kiun; jnst outside tins door \\\o a flight nl stairs winding 
•p to tine e bedrooms Prom his vnulow Vincent could sec 
in so epic o! the < -admin chut* h, and .1 small patch of the 
outcry wall, a dean, crisp hi own m the mild \m« is sunlight. 
He took his easel, paints ami Inuslus. a poiii.ui 01 thr Ai- 

• sicnne, and set out to find (JaihuY The same toad which 
.me down from the station, and lei past Ravou\\ sneakul out 
1 the Place again on the west and < I imbed another grade, 
\liu a shoil walk, Vincent came to a spot %vhuc time roads 
.irked lie saw tint the one on lus right led up the hill past 
N chateau, and tlu one on lus left w andered doxvii through 
’ Ids <il peas to tlu* :i\rr hank ( i.u lie t liad Wild bun to lake 
lu anile road, winch continued along 1 lie toiitoiu 01 the hill, 

uueul stalked sloxxlv, thinking of die docloi 10 whu^e eaie lie 
ad bun lOinnulled lie noiiced how the old tli ilthtd houses 
■eie being replaced bv piosperous \illas, and the whole nature 
1 the cotmiiy-side was changing. 

Vincent pulled a brass knob stuck in a Ivgh Mone wall, 
iacliet c.'iuu* ninning to the imkk of the* he'll lie* led Vin- 
ent up three flights ol stei p stone steps ir> a termed flower 
;.nden The house was of thice stones, solid and \\<M built. 
I hi doctor flivd Vim ent\ arm, seized the joint of the* ellinw 
nd pushed him around to the back yard, where he kept ducks. 
iens, turkeys, peacocks, and a retinue ol ill-assorud cats 
“Come into the living room, Vincent,” said Cachet, after 
giving a complete lift; history of cjclt of the fowls in the yard. 
The living room at the front of the home was large and had 
high ceiling, but there were only two small windows looking 
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out on the garden. In spite of the size of the room it was so . 
crammed full of furniture, antiques, and bric-a-brac that there 
was hardly enough spate for the two men to move about the 
table m die centre. The room was dark from lack of window 
sp ace, and Viment noticed that cvciy last piece in it was blaik. 

G.u hot ran about puking up things, thrusting them into 
Vincent’s hands, taking them away again belore Vincent had a 
chance to look at iluin. 

“See. See that bouquet on the wall? Delacroix used this 
vase to hold the (lowers. Feel it. Doesn’t it feel like the one 
he painted? See that chan 9 Courbet sat in it by the win- 
dow when he painted the garden. Aicift these exquisite dishes 5 
Desmoulins brought thun back from Japan for me, Claude 
Monet put this one into a still life. It’s upstairs. Come with me. 
I’ll show it to you.” 

At the dinnei table Vincent met Cachet’s son, Paul, a vi- 
vacious and handsome young lad of fifteen. Cachet, who was a 
sick man with a pooi digestion, served a five toursc dinner 
Vincent was accustomed to the lentils and black bread of St. 
Remy; he became distressed alter the third course and could 
go no further. 

“And now we must go to work,” cued the dot tor. “You will 
paint my portrait, Vincent; I will sit lor jou just as 1 am, yes 5 ” 

“I’m afiaid I must come to know you better, Doctor, or it 
won’t be an undemanding portrait.” 

.. “Perhaps you ate right, perhaps you are right. Hut suiely 
you will paint something? You will let me see how you work? 
T am eager to watch you.” 

“I saw a scene m the garden I would like to do.” 

^Good* GoocF I will set up your easel Paul, eariy Monsieur 
Vincent's easel into the garden. You will 'how us where you 
want it, and I will tell you if any other painter lias done that 
' exact spot.” 

While Vincent worked, the doctor ran about him in litlle 
circles, gesticulating with rapture, consternation and amaze- 
ment. lie poured a constant stream of advice over Vincent’s 
shoulder, interspersed with hundreds of sharp ex;lamations. 

“Yes, yes, you caught it that time. It’s crimson lake. Look 
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out You’ll spoil that tree. Ah, yts, yes, now you've caught it- 
No No. No more cobalt. This isn't Provence Now I see. Yes, 
yes, it's 6patant . Careful. Careful. Vintuii put a little spot of 
yellow in that flower. Yes, yes, just so. How you make things, 
h\c. T hcie\ not a still life in vour brush No, No- 1 beg of you, 
IV careful Not too much. Ah, ves, yis, now 1 taleh it. Mtr* 

fnl/ru* 1 ” 

Ymu.nl stood the doctors luiuornons and monologue as long 
. 1 * he couUl Then lie turned to the (bilking C,u liu and said, 

1 My dear friend, don’t you think it bad foi your health to get 
\nmsilf so c\nled and wrought up 5 As a medual man, you 
‘Mould know how important n is to keep calm.” 

Hut Cachet could not be calm when anyone was painting. 

When he finished his sketch, Vincent wtnl inside the house 
with Cachet, and showed him the portrait of the Ailtsiennc he 
bad brought The Doctor oxkul mu* tye and looked at it 
mii/7ically. Aftn a long and voluble disaission with himself 
as to its merits and laults, he announced, 

"No, 1 iiiiinoi .u i opt it. I cannot fully auept it f do not 
what vou havi tried to say." 

“T haven’t lind to say anvlhing, ' rcplud Vinunl “She is 
the synthesis ot tin Arlesiuincs, d yon like 1 simply tiird to 
’iiteiprei her chaiactcj m terms oi colours." 

“Alas,” said the doctor mournfully, “ I cannot fully accept it.* 

"Do you mind ij I look about the house at youi collection?" 

“Rut of course, com sc, go look your fill. 1 will stay here 
with this lady and see if 1 cannot tome to accept her '* 

Vincent browsed through the house lor an hour, led from 
,oom to room by the obliging Paul. Thrown careltsJv m one 
turner he found i. Cuillaumin, a-nudt woman King on a bed. 
The canvjs had obvimislv been neglected, and was cracking. 
While Vincent was examining it. Doctor CaJiei tame running 
up excitedly and poured out a stung of questions about the 
Arlcsienne. 

“Do you mean to tell me vou h.iu liven looking at her all 
this* lime demanded Vincent. 

“Yes, yes, it is coming, it is coming, I am beginning to f$d 
fur ” 
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■ “Forgive my presumption, Doctor (/achet, but this is a mag - 1 
flificent Guillaumin. If you don’t have it framed soon, it will 
oe ruined/* 

Cachet did not c\cii hear him. 

“You say you followed Gauguin m the drawing ... I do 
not agree . . . that clash of lolouis . . . i» hills hci firmin' nity 
• • • no, not kills, hut , . . well, well, 1 will go look again . 

She is coming to me . . . slowly . . . slowly , . . she is jumping 
:>ut of the canvas to me.’’ 

Cachet spent the rest of the long altcmoon 1 uniting about the 
Arlesienne, pointing at her, waving his aims, talking to him- 
self, asking and answering innumerable questions lalling into 
a thousand poses, tty tin firm night fell, the woman had com- 
pletely raptured his heart \n exulted quiescence fell upon him. 

“How difficult it is to he simple/' he remarked, standing 111 
peacciul exhaustion before the portrait. 

“Yes.” 

“She is beautiful, beautiful. I ha\e never felt such depth of 
character before/’ 

“If you like her. Doctor," said Vmc< nt, “she is jours. \nd 
SO is the sirnc I did 111 the gaidui ill is jliciiionji / 1 

“But why should you give me these pictures, Vincent? 
They arc valuable " 

“In the nea»- future you may have to lake care of me I 
will have uo money to pay you. So I pav you m canvases, 
instead/* 

“But T would not be taking care of >011 lor money, Vincent. 
I would be doing it lor friendship/' 

" Soitl I give you these pictures lor friendship/’ 


3 

"Vincent settled down once again to be a paintci. He went 
' to sleep at nine, after watching the labourers play billiards unde r 
a, (lull lamp in Ravoux’s calc. He arose at five The weather 
was beautiful, with gentle sunshine and ihc fresh verdancy of 
the valley. His periods of illness and enforced idleness in St. 
bad taken their toll; the paint brush slipped in hi$ hand. 
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He asked Then to semi him Barguc’s sixty charcoal studies 
to copv, for he was afiaid that if he did not study proportion 
and tlu mule again, he would he hadly caught out. He looked 
ihoiit Vtmrs to see il he uiuld find a little house in which he 
•mght sink* pumaneutlv He wondeied if Theo had been right 
m thinking that, soitk where in the world, thee was a woman 
who would shau his l.fe He laid out a liumhii of his St Kerny 
• amasis, anxious to n touch anil puli.t them. 

But his sudden actmtv was onlv a ni<»miiitar\ gesture, the 
icflex of an oiganism that was vit loo powtrlul to lx destroyed. 

Allei his long m elusion in the asvluni the da)s seemed to 
film hke weeks Ik was at a loss m know' how to fill them, 
on he did not have the strength to paint all the time. \'oi 
did lu have tlu disiu. Ik Inn Ins .undent in Arles no clav had 
h. cn long enough to git lus woik done, now tluv seemed in- 
ur minahlc. 

I ; < w<j scenes in nature templed him, ami whin lie did begin 
work In ielt stiangilv uilui, almost in<lifl«*ienl. The frv'rjsh 
[mission to paint in hot hlood i very minute ol the day hail left 
lutn. He novv sketihed in what was lor him i lrisurelv lash ion. 
Ami i! he did not finish a canvas hj nightfall ... it no longer 
seimed to mat Ur. 

Doctor Garin f remained his only friend in Anvers. Out he'., 
who spun most oi his d tvs at his consulting odiu in Paris, otien 
came to the (kite Ravoux at night Lo look at pictures Vincent 
had often wondered at the look ol uttir heaithreak m the doc- 
tor’s ryes 

“Why are you unhappy. Doctor Gaelic! he asked 

“Ah, Vincent, f have laboured so many year* . and I have 
done so little good. 1 he doctor sees nothing but pam, pain, 
pain/ 1 

“I would gladly exchange my calling for yours,” said Vin- 
cent. 

A rapt eagerness lighted tip the melancholy in Gachet's eyes*, 

“Ah, no, Vincent, it is the most beautiful thing m the woHd^', 
to be a pamlcri . All my hie I wanted to be an armt . . . but 
could spare only an hour here and there . . . then air so many 
sick people who need me.” 
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Doclut Cachet wait on his kntt< uul pulled a pile of on 
vases from under Vineent & bed He held 1 glowing \cllow sun 
flower before him 

1 It I hid punted just oik c invas like th s, \mein% I would 
ronsider my lift. justified I }m.ui the yens curing people & 
pain but tluv dud in the cul in>w iy so whit did l 
matter? Must sunflowers <>t vom tiny will cure the pun 
m peoph s heut iht > will hum pu ph ] 0 ) tor ecu 

tunes and centuries that k why >0111 lili is suutssful 
that is why you should be i h ippy m in 

A few dns liter \i Kent punted 1 puli lit ol tilt doctoi in 
his whitt tip uul blue hoe I* u it i*, mi l 1 coin It Miu In h 
ground He did the hr id in 1 \er\ i 111 \e hjit torn 1 In 
hands also in 1 lijir llesli tint He posed Ciieh t 1 unn^ on 1 
red table on wlmh win 1 pUuw lx»ok uul 1 *o\Ju\e pi inf 
with pu 1 pie flowers He w is unused to find when he finished 
that thi poitrul resembled the one he hid don« nt him ll in 
Arles, be fou Giu^um mmd 

*The doe'or weni ibsnluhl\ hnitual iliout the 1 1 Hut V n 
cent had nt\ti lit aid such 1 t< nent of pi me md Kilnm 
Cachet insisted tint \nietiit nuke 1 cop\ ior h 11 When \ in 
cent agieed, the dot 1 m s jn\ 1 new no bounds 

“You must use im printing inubint m the ltlie Vmetnt 
he cried ‘Well go to Puis 1 ill pjiu e imises ind imkr 
lithographs ot them It won 1 cost soil 1 etnh 11 tut 1 eentime 
Conic, I will show you inv woik hop 
The) hul to e limb 1 hddtr inti push open 1 trip door to grt 
into the attic Guhcf s studio \v is piled so I11 Ji with wi rd uul 
fantastic implements that \ mean thought he md been phut ud 
into an alchemist s workshoj) ol the ^ IiddlL \gts 

On the w i) dim ml uis Vincent noticed tint th (luillmnnn 
nude was sull lj 111^ ilxiut 11c Jetted 

“Doctor Gichcl, he said, ‘I simple must msi t that you 
have this framed You ire luming a misterpiect ’ 

“Yes, yes, I me in to Ime it (1 lintel When can wc go to 
Pans and get your p untings? You will print as many litho 
graphs as you like I will supply the materials ” 

M a) slipped qmttly into June Vincent painted the Catho* 
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la church on the hill. lie wearied in the middle of the altcr- 
iiixhi and did not even bother to finish it. By dint ol great 
perscvirence he managed to paint a cornfield while lying ilal 
nn the ground* hi.s head almost in the corn; he did a large can- 
vas til JVIailatnc Daubigny's house: another oi a white house in 
the tires, with a mglu sky* an orange light in the windows, daik 
greenery and a note ol sombre rose colour; and lastly, an eve- 
ning cllcct, two pear trees (jmte black against a yellowing sky. 

But the puce lud gone out ol painting He worked hum 
habit, because there was nothing else to do The ten die mo- 
mentum of lus ten years ot colossal labour earned him still a 
Iji lit 1 imlher Where scenes from nature had thrilled and c\ 
ciud him belorc, they now loir him mdillereiit. 

*T\< painted that so many limes, ’’ he would mninuu to 
iimwdl as he walked along the roads, easel on his back, looking 
!«»r a mold. “I have nothing new ro say alwul il. Why should 
I lepcal myself? Bather MiUet was riglii 7 ^imcnu< nnem nc 
•ten due que tie tnexpnmei fnibU went/ '* 

His love lor nature had not died; it was simply that he nn 
Monger felt the desperate need to (lmg hirnscll at a s. t nc and 
i. ucate it. He was burned out During the whole month of 
I tine he painted only live canvases IK was vveaiy, un speak- 
lbly weary. He fell empty, diaincd, washed out, as though 
■ he hundrids upon hundreds ol drawings and paintings that 
hid Unwed out of him in the past un yea is had each lakui a 
tiuy spark of his life. 

At last he went on working only because he felt he owed 
it to Thco to capitalize on the years of investment And yet, 
when he realized, m the vciy middle ol a painting, that 'I hen’s 
house was already jammed with more canvas* s than could be 
sold in ten lifetimes, a gentle nausea would arise within him, 
and he would push away his i isel with distaste. 

He knew that another ser/uu was due m JuU, at ihc end of 
the three month period. He worried loi lear he would do 
something irrational while the attack was ujx>n him, and 
ostracize himscli in the village He had not made any definite 
financial arrangements with Then when he left Paris, and he 
Worried about how much money he was going to receive. The 
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alternating heartbreak and rapture in Cachet’s eyes was driving 
Vincent’s gorge up, day by day. 

And to cap the < Umax, Thco’s child became ill. 

The anxiety over his namesake almost drove Vincent frantic. 
He stood it as long as he could, then took a 11 am 10 Pans, l hs 
sudden arrival in the Cue Pigallc heightened the lonlusion. 
Thco was looking pak and ill. Vincent did his best to com- 
fort him. 

“It isnt only the little one J’m woriymg about, Vincent, ’ 
■he admitted at last. 

“What then. '\ heo?" 

■ “It’s Valadon lit has liman ned to ask for my resigna- 
tion.’' 

“Why, Then, lie couldn't’ Youkc bun with (ronptls lor six- 
teen years 1 ” 

“I know. IS11I lit sa;s I've been negle.nng ihe icgulat iiadc 
for the Impressionists 1 don't sell \t ry niau\ ol them, ami win n 
T do, the prues are low. Valadon claims niv shop lias been 
losing money for the past y< ar ” . 

“Hut could he reall\ put you out 3 ” 

“Why not^ Tlu Van Cogh micitM has hetn to-eputely s* d : I . ’ 

“What would you tin. Then 3 ( tpen .1 shop of \-vir n\\p< ’’ 

•“How could l ? 1 had a link mnmy saved, but 1 spent it on 
my wedding, and the baby.’' 

“If only you hadn't thrown awa\ those thous.imls of I rams 

on me . . “ 

“Now, Vincent, please. 'That had nothing to do with it. You 
know I . , 

“But what will you do, Then 5 There’s |o atid the little out 

“Yes. Well . . 1 don't know . . . I'm only Wwtrymg about 

the baby now ’* 

Vincent stayed around Paris a number of days, lie k< pt 
out of the apartment as much as possible, so as nut to disturb 
the child. Paris and his old Iriends excited him. He felt a 
"slow, gripping fever arise, within him. When little Vincent 
recovered , somewhat, he took the train back to the quiet of 
Anvers. 

■ But rite quiet did him no good. He was tormented by his 
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worries. What would happen lo him if Theo lost his job? 
Would he be thrown out into the streets like some vile beg- 
gar? And Lor that matlci, what would happen to Jo and the 
hairy 2 What if the babv died? Ik knew that Theo’s frail 
health could never stand the blow. Who was going to sup- 
priit them all while Thin searched foi a new job? And where 
v\ is Thco going to find strength for the scaidi-' 

I h sat io r hours in the daik cate oi Raxmw’s. It reminded 
km ot the C^ale Lamartine, with its odours <>t stale beer and 
at rivl tobacco smoke. He jabbed around aimlessly with the 
hilhird cue, Imng to hit the disiolouicJ halls, lie had no 
timiK\ to buy liquor, lie had no mono to hu) paints and 
• juxjsrs He could not ask Thio loi anxilung at such a 
tiikial moment And he was ik atlily atraul thil when he 
had Ins su/ure in July, lie would do something insane, some 
thing to cause puor Thro even more worry and expense. 

lie tried working, but il was no good He had painted 
evuvthing he wanted to paint. lie had said ixciytlung he 
valued to s.iy Nature no longer stirrul him in a creative 
I’.ssion, and lie knew that the best piri ol him \va» already dead. 

1 he days passed The middle ol Jul\ came, and with it the 
hit w eatlu r T W?^his 1i« l .ul just about to he chopped oil by 
Valadon, Irantk with worry o\er Ins baby and the doctor hills, 
managed to squeeze out ill tv irons to send to his brothet. 
Vinunt turned them oxer lo Raxoux 'That would keep him 
until almost the end ol lulv And alter th.rt . , what? He 
iould not expect ail) moie money Irom 'I luci 

Lie lay on his back under the hot sun in the cornfields by the 
little cemetery. H< walked along the hanks ol the Oise, smell- 
ing the cool water and the foliage that lined its hanks. He 
xxent lo (t.i»Iic 1\ for chnne i and stufled himself with food that 
he could neither fasie nor digest While the doi lor raved on 
excitedly about Vim cut's paintings, Vuucni said to Imnseli, 

‘ That's not me he's talking about. Tliose can't he my pic- 
tures. I never painted anything. I don’t cxen recognize my own 
signature on the canvas. I can't remember putting one single 
brush stroke on any ot them. They must luxe been done by 
some other man!” 
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Lying 111 the daikncss o£ his room he said to lumscl£ 9 “Sup 
pose Thco doesn't lose his job. Suppose he is still able to send 
me a hundred and fifty f nines a month. What am I going to 
do with my lift? I’ve kept alive these 1 last miserable years be- 
cause L had to paint, bci imse J had to say the things that were 
burning inside ol me. But there’s nothing burning inside me 
now. I'm jusr a shell. Should 1 go on vegetating like those 
poor souls at St. Paul, waiting lor sonic accident Lo wipe me 
oil the earth?" 

At other times he worried about Thco, Johanna, and the baby. 

“Suppose my sti* ngth and spirits return, and 1 want to paint 
again. How can 1 sLill take money hum Theu when lie needs 
it tor Jo and the little oner He ought not spend that money 
on me. He ought to use it to st ml Ins i.umly to the lOtintiy, 
where they can grow healthy and slicing, lies borne me on his 
back lor ten long years. Isn t ilia! enough? shouldn’t 1 get out 
and give little Vincent a chance? I’ve had my say; now the little 
one ought Ui have Ins." 

But at the base ol everything lay the overwhelming iutr ol 
whai epilepsy would eventually do to him. Now \w was sane 
and rational, lie could do with his hie what he wjslud. But 
suppose lus neu attack should coiweil him into a raving mama*. . 
Suppose his brain should crack undei the strain ol the su/uic. 
Suppose he became a 1u»|k1css, dii veiling ichor. What would 
pool Thc*> do the n H Lock lmn in an asylum tor the lost one* ? 

He presented Doctor (Jachei with two more of lus canvases 
and wormed the truth out oi him. 

“No, Vincent," said the doctor, “you are all through with 
youi attacks. You 11 iind jourseli in pcilect health from now 
on. But not all epileptics are thai hu lunate." 

“What eventually happens to them, doctor''' 

“Sometimes, when tluy have had a number oi cuses, they go 
Out of their minds completely." 

“And there is no possible recovery for them?*’ 

“No. They're finished, Oh, they may linger on tor some years 
in an asylum, but they never come back lo their light minds." 

“How can-they tell, Doctor, whethci they will recover Irom 
fhc next attack, or whether it will crack their Brains?” 
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“There is no way of telling, Vincent. But come, why should 
we disuiss such tnorlml questions ? Let's go up to the workshop 
.uni make some etchings." 

Vincent did not leave his 100m at Ravou\\ for the nett four 
1! lys. Madame Ravoux brought him his supper 1 v( ry evening. 

“Tin well now, and sane,'* he kept icpc.it mg u> hunsell. “I am 
master ot my own destiny. But when the ne\i scr/uie catches 
me ... if it cracks my skull ... I won’t know enough to kill 
m\ self . . . and I’ll he lost. Oh, Then, 'I luo, what should I do 3 ” 

On the afternoon of the fourth day lie went to Oachtfs. 

'1 he doctor was in the living room. Vincent walked to the 
'.ihmcl where he had put tin* unt rained Chullanmin nuile some 
nine before. lie picked up the canvas 

“r told you to have this framed," he said. 

Doctor Oa< het looked at him 111 surprise 

“1 know, Vincent. I’ll Older a stick Irame from the joiner ill 
Anvers next week.” 

“It must lx* framed now* Today* This minute 1 ” 

“Why, Vincent, you’re talking nonsense 1 ” 

Viiu cut glared at the doctor lor a moment, took a menac- 
ng step toward him, then put his hand m Ins coat pocket. 
Doctoi Clachct thought he saw Vincent grip a uvolvei and 
point it at him through the coat. 

“Vincent*” he exclaimed. 

Vincent trembled. He lowered his eyes, pulled his hand from 
ins pocket, and ran out of the house. 

The next day he took his easel and canvas, walked down the. 
long road to the station, climbed the hill past the Catholic 
tliurih, and sat down in the yellow cornfield, opposite the 
■ emetery. 

About noon, when the fiery sun was beating down upon his 
head, a rush of blackbirds suddenly came out of the sky. They 
tilled the air, daikcned the sun, coveicd Vinunt in a thick 4 
blanket of night, flew into his hair, his eyes, his nose, his mouth, 
buried him in a black cloud of tight, airless, flapping wings. 

Vincent went on working. I Ie painted the birds above the 
yellow field of corn. lie did not know how long he wielded 
tus brush, but when he saw that he had finished, he wrote 
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Crom Above a Cornfield in one corner, carried his easel and 
canvas back to Ravoux's, threw himself across the bed and went 
to sleep. 

The following afternoon lie went out again, but left ih» 
Place dc la Murk from the oilier side lie climbed the hill 
past the chateau. A peasant saw him sitting in a tree. 

“It is impossible!" he heard Vimenl say. “It is impossible 1 ' 

After a time he climbed down from the irec and walked in 
the ploughed field behind the chateau. This time it was tin 
end. He had known thai in \rles, the very Gist lime, but lit' 
had been unahh to make the clean break. 

He wanted to sa\ good bye In spite of all, u bad betn a gooil 
world ihat he had lived m As C Jauguin said, “Ik sides the poi- 
son, there is th< antidote." And now;, lca\ing the world, lit 
wanted to say good-bye to it. say g<*od-byc to all those Incnd 1 . 
W'ho had helped mould his lite, to I ksiila, whose conutnpl had 
wrenched him out of a comeniiun.il lilc and made him an out 
cast; to Mcndes chi Costa, who had made him belli \e dial ulti- 
mately he would express lnmselL and that expussion would 
justify his Me; to Kay Vos, whose “N T o, never! ni\er M ’ had Iwu* 
written in acid on his soul; to Madame Denis, Jacques Vmie\ 
and Henri Demin], who had helped lmn love the despised oik* 
of the earth; to die Kexercnd Picicisen, whose kindness had 
transcended Vincent's ugh clothes and boonsh iruniirrs; lo h»s 
mother and lather, who had loved him as best thev could; to 
Christine, the only wile with which fate had seen fit to blvs c 
him; to Mauve, who had been his master lot a few swtet weeks, 
to Wcisscnhruch and D< Rock, Ins first painter friends: to his 
Uncles Vincent, Jan, Conn bus Maimns, and -Strieker, who had 
labeled him the black sheep of the Van Gogh family; to Mai got, 
the only woman who had ever lo\cd him, and who had tried to 
' kill herself for that love; to all Ins painter friends in Paris; JLui- 
trec, who had been shut up 111 an asylum again, to die; Georges 
Seurat, dead at thirty-one from overwork; Paul Gauguin, a 
mendicant in Brittany; Rousseau, lotting m his hole near the 
'Bastille; Cezanne, a hitter recluse on a hilltop in Aix; to P£re 
Tanguy and Roulin, w'ho had shown him the salt in the simple 
■ souls of the earth; to Rachel and Doctor Rcy, who had been 
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kind to him with the kindness he needed; to Anrier and Doctor 
(iachct, the only two men in the world who had thought him a 
gu*at paintei; and last of all, to Ins good brother Theo, long 
■aide ring, long loving, best and dearest of all possible brothers. 

(hit woids had never been bis medium. lie would have to 
paint good-bye. 

( )ne cannot paint good-bye. 

I It turned his face upward to the sun. He picsscd the re- 
volver into his suit. He pulled the tugger. He sank down, 
hniymg his face in the nth, pungtnt loam 01 the fiJd, a more 
iimIu lit earth returning to the womb ol its mother. 

4 

! pi r hours later he staggered ihrongli the gloom ol the cafe. 
Madame Uavoux followed him to his room and saw blood on 
1 's clothes She ran at oner* tm Doctor Cachet. 

“Olu Vincent, Vincent, what base von done 1 ” groaned 
Cachet, when he entered the room 

“1 think 1 have bungled if, what do von say?” 

Cachet examined the wound. 

“Oh, Vincent, my poor old friind, how unhappv you must 
‘.a\c been to do tliisl Why didn t 1 know* Why should you 
’-.ant to leave us when w v all lose sou sj? Think of the beau- 
fihil pictures you have still to paint for the woild ” 

“Will you be so kind as to gise me my pipe from my waist- 
soat pocket?” 

“But ccrtarftily, my friend/’ 

1 le loaded tlv* pipe with tobacco, then placed ii between Vin- 
ant’s teeth. 

“A light, if you please,” said Vincent. 

“Rut certainly, iny friend.” 

Vincent puffed quietlv at his pipe. 

“Vincent, it is Sunday and your brother is not at the shop. 
What is his home address?” 

“That T will not give you.” 

“But, Vincent, you must* It is urgent that we rearh him!” 

“Theo’s Sunday must not be disturbed. He is tired and wor- 
ried* He needs the rest.” 
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No amount of persuasion could get the Cxti Pigalle address 
out of Vincent. Doctor Cachet stayed with him until late thrr. 
night, tending the wound- Then he went home for a little rest 
leaving his son to care tor Vincent 

Vincent lay thcie widc-qcd all night, never uttering a wore 
to Paul. He kept filling his pipe anil smoking it constantly. 

When Theo armed at Goupils the billowing morning, \v 
found Gachct's telegram awaiting him. lie caught the Ins: 
train for Ponimsc, then dashed 111 a carnage to Auveis. 

“Well, Theo,” said Vimcnt. 

Theo diopped on his knees by the sulr of the bed and toot 
Vincent in his aims like a little child. I le could not speak. 

When the doctor arrived, Theo led him outside to the corn 
dor. Cachet shook his head sadly. 

“There is no hope, my trend. I cannot operate lo remm 
the bullet, for he is too weak. he wire not made of 
would have died in the fields '* 

All through the long day Theo sat by his lied, holding Vm 
cent’s hand When night fall tame, and thev were lelt alon 
in the room, they began to speak quietly of tluir childhood r- 
the Brabant. 

“Do you remember the mill at Ryswvk, VnuuU ? ” 

“It was a nice old null, wasn’t it, Theo 3 ” 

“We used to walk by the path along the stream, and plai 
our lives.” 

“And when we played in the high corn, in midsummer, yoi 
used to hold my hand, just as you’re doing now. Remember 
Theo?” 

“Yes, Vincent.” 

“When l was in the hospital at Arles, I ustd to think oflei 
about Zundcrt. We had a nice childhood, Theo, vou and I 
We used to play in the gaiden behind the kitchen, in the shad' 
of the acacias, and Mother would make us cheese bakes lo 
lunch” 

“That seems so long ago, Vincent.” 

t,# . , . Yes . . . well . . . hie is long. Theo, for iny sakt 
take care of yourself. Guard your health. You must think of J 
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and the little one. Take them into the country somewhere so 
they can grow strong and healthy. And don't stay with Goupils, 
Then. They have taken the whole ot your hie . . „ and given 
vi.ii nothing in ieunn,’* 

"I m going to open a liny gallery ol my own. Vincent And 
my first exhibition will be. a one-man show 'I lie complete works 
ol Vincent Van Gogh . just as \uu 1 ml it out m 1 he apart- 
ment . w'lth vour own hands " 

“Ah. well, my woik 1 nsked tn\ Id' iur 11 . . and my 
nason has almost foundered." 

Tin deep quid ot the Anvers night tiM upon the loom. 

At a little altei one m du morning, Vmunl turned his head 
»ligl*il\ and wlus|K red, 

1 I wish l could die now. Thro" 

In a lew minutes he closed Ins tves. 

1 heo loll his brut Iur leas* him, fonvi. 


S 


V.’S'i-Ai 1 , Pitr Tangm \iiih and I imir Ik maul can >< out 
N*m Pans lor the hmer.il. 

The (loins ol 'lie Calc' Ka\ou\ wrr* Jm ked and the blinds 
■idled down. The little bl.uk huts* with lIu black horses 
■ .nic d out in hour. 

I hey laid \ m* i nfs colfm on the btlli.ml Mbit 

Tlteo, Dcxtor (kithd, Koussi an. Pi re 'langm\ Aiuiet Btr- 
i.ud, and R.noux gathered about, spc'ihless Tluv could not 
•*ih at cadi other 

No one thought ol calling in a mnustc r 

The dnvei o 1 the hearse knocked af the hont door. 

“It is time, gentlemen," he said 

“For God's sakc\ we can't let him go tike th'C 1 died Cachet. 

He brought all the paintings down Ironi Vincent's room, then 
*cnl his son Paul running home to get the rest of his canvases. 

Six of the men worked putting up the paintings on the walls. 

Tlico stood alone by the coffin 

Vincent's sunlight canvases tiansloimcd the drab, gloomy 
:af£ into a brilliant cathedral. 
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Once agun the men gathered ibout the billiard table Gachet 
alow could spcik 

“Lei us not dtspur, we who ut Vincent s friends Vincent 1 
not dead. He will nivct die 1 Its lose, his genius, the grci 
beaut) he Ins created will 40 on loicwi, ent idling the world 
Not an hour pisses but tint 1 look it his p unrigs md fin I 
there 1 new nith, a new mtmmp of lit Hi w is a colossus 
• . a great punur . . a gn it philosoph 1 He lell a mutyr 
to his lose of irt” 

Thto tried to think him 

“ 1 . 1 

The uais choked him He could not go on 
The imer was pitted on \ mu 111 s coffin 
Ills i\ futnds lilted it fion the bilhird Itble 1 tiej ear 
ned it out of die little 1 ik Ihc\ plated it *.c ntl\ in the htusc 
Tht) walkid behind tin bl nk e trrngc down the stuiln roid 
They passed the th itchi d iott igcs md the hide eounny wills 
At the station the he use tunud to the lilt in 1 lupin ilu 
slow climb up the hill Ihcy pissed the Citholk chuidi, lh 
wound thioii^h the yellow rornhdd. 

The blickcaiuigc slopped it lie gtU <if thi ttmilcrs 
Theo walketl behind tin loflin while tin si\ nun 1 )>nt I 1 
to the gi i\e 

Doctoi Gaclict hid elosen is \ intent s list rising pliu tli 
spot on which the j hul stood rhu \« ly in 1 di\ o\ 'looking the 
losely \erdmt \ illty of the Ois# 

Once again lhto tiled to sp ik lit could not 
The ittendints lowertd the collin into tie .pound I hen 
they shoselled in dirt md st imp'd it down 

The seven men turned, left the cemetery, md \ H d down 
the hill. 

Doctor Cachet leturned a few day* liter to plinl sunflowers 
1^11 about the grave. 

Theo went home to the Cite" Pigilli His loss pushed out 
every aching second of the mgnt and day with unassu igable 
grief 

His mind broke under the strain 
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(olnnna took him in thi mitn ion di uintt in Utrecht, wheic 
Mu,.ot hid pent bidou him 

, \t the tud of si a months ihnost 10 thi dij of Vincents 
] ith, Jhio pissed i\\ t\ lit 1 b t d it I t 1 lit 

Sciiin. tune lit r t\hti johinnt \ 1 r id 1 hi Bihli fir 
t nloit sh tint 1 loss tin lint 1 1 Srnuic 

Inel in the i tlut'h th\ tt • 11 >/ eh ule 

Shi took 1 1110 » body to Au t md 1 1 t pi 1 d by tin 
idt of his brottur 

' h 11 thi htt \ti ns nn h i*s d< \ u,i< n. tin lit h mu 
\ 1 It cintu his II us u 1 tl»l; 111 ill lu linin'' 
lilt • \ 11 1 1 1 sunihnvits 



